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REFLECTIONS 
on Curistmas Day. 
LEASING mutt it be to the 
partakers of the benefits of the 


gofpel, frequently to contemplate e- 
very circumftance in the economy of 


man’s gedemption, that their minds - 
may be fuitably imprefied with geate- | 


ful fentiments for the ineftimable pri- 
vileges beftowed by the gofpel; a 
thankful remembrance of which is 
at all times due from us, and ina 
particular manner at this feafon of 
the year in which we are called upon 
to celebrate the firft advent of our 
Redeemer, the ground work and foun- 
dation of all our joyfal hopes. What 
amazing condefcenfion! What unut- 
terable Jove! But ftill more amazing 
the ingratitude! more aftonifhing the 
impiety of thofe who reject the offers 
of redeeming grace, merely for that 
condefcenfion ! 

Ye vain objeGors! betray not yonr 
own inattention to his life, by rejec- 
ting the Meffiah for the meannefs of 
the charater he affumed in the world: 
fearch and examine, you will foon 


“perceive, added to all the poverty 


and meannefs of the man, all the 
wet and majefty of the God; of 
th which natures it was neceflary 
Mor the reconciling Mediator, the Re- 
" Vor. 1, No. 5. 
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ftorer of a fallen, degenerate world 
to partake. Man had finned: God 
was offended. ‘The harmony of the 
divine attributes can never be violat- 
ed; juftice muft be fatisfied before 
mercy could be offered. ‘Tranfgref- 
fion required an atoning facrifice.— 
Human nature was become corrupt, 
and, confequently, incapable of aton- 
ing for corruption. ipe divine nae 
ture could not fuffer. A deity incar- 
nate only could efféét both; fuch the 
Saviour appeared, God manifefted in 
the flefh ; God and man in one Chrift. 
One not by converfion of the God- 
head into flefh, but by taking the 
manhood into God. Forus men, 
and for our falvation, he came down 
front heaven, and to give an undeni- 
able proof of his humanity, fubmite 
ted to be born of a woman; and, in- 
deed, from the external circumftances 
of his birth, little refpect was paid 
him by the rich and mighty. No 
train of courtiers, no ftately edifice 
received this royal babe ; on the con 
trary, void of every neceffary requi- 
fite, a ftable was his birth-place ; and 
his cradle a manger! But how do all 
worldly pomp and grandeur fink into 
nothing, when compared with the 
honors paid him by the choir of an- 
gelsand archangels, who, with hymns 
of praife celebrated his nativity! 
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How infignificant the temporal en- 
figns of royalty, while a glorious and 
uncommon ftar fhone refplendent in 
the firmament, to declare he wasa 
God! - le 

View him advancedin life. We 
find his outward circumftances no 
ways improved ; a wanderer, a 
of a place where to lay his ; 
fubje& to hanger, cold, and every 
innocent infirmity of human nature, 
to prove himtelf a very man: but he 
was, at the fame time, es ge 
bleffings ali around him ; healing al 
manner of difeafes, giving eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame ; but a- 
bove all, forgiving of fins, caiting 
out devils and raifing the dead, to 
prove himfelf a God ¢ 

Attend him to the clofe of life, 
and in the view of human pride we 
fee him even ftill more abafed: ar- 
raigned before a perifhable creature 
whom his own hand had formed; 
mocked, buffeted, and {pit upon; 
feourged with rods, and crowned 
with thorns; and to clofe the ago- 
nizing fcene, expofed as a malefattor 
on the fhametul crofs, where he gave 
up the ghoit to prove himfelé aman; 
but, in the fame moment, we hear 
him difpofing of paradife, to prove 
himfelf a God! 

Thus, in every part of his life,from 
his firit to his lait hour, we fee the 
mean appearance of his defpifed hu- 
man nature in the glory and fplen- 


dor of the divine. In every parti- 


cular flage of his life did he manifeft 
to the world his own inhereut and 
divine perfeétions. 

In his infancy he difputed with, 
ard furprifed, by his wifdom, the 
moft learned doé¢tors of the Jqwith 
law. In his public charater he fuf- 
ficiently evidenced, that the elements 
were at his abfolute difpofal ; he dif- 
played his uncontroulable power o- 
ver earth, and feas, and air, making 
even winds and waves obey his irre- 
fiftible commands. And, when his 
appointed hour was come, how fully 
did he prove the voluntary facrifice 


he made of himfelf for the fins of a 

guilty world, when, by a word, he 
threw backward to the ground an 

oe hoit that came to feize his per- 
on! 

Confider, Chriftians! at how inef- 
timable a price your immortal fouls 
were purchafed from that eternal mi- 
fery they deferved; this was to be 
obtained for ug by nothing lefs than 
the blood of Jefus Chrift, who, for 
our fakes, left the glories of his ce- 
leftial kingdom, with the adoration 
of myriads of the heavenly hoft, to 
dweli in humble clay! Ceafe to re- 
vile, ye fcoifers, and join the aniver- 
fal chorus in the celebration of his 
birth! may it at lait prove the fpirit- 
val birth-day of every immortal be- 
ing, that all nations unger heaven 
may acknowledge Jefus the Redeem- 
er, and fing praifes to the Lord our 
righteoufnefs; that every inhabitant 
of the earth may fall down and wor- 
fhip him, as the Wonderful Qounfel- 
lor; the mighty God; the everlait- 
ing Father; the Prince of Peace! 


ATTEKBURY. 


PY OV PVOVOVA AN 


On the Supyect of the New Year. 


A DiAtocur. 
Philonous. OW ficeting is time! 
H ln guiak Fereethon 
ear fucceedeth year, and moft fenfi- 
ly diminitheth the duration of life. | 
Pietas. Happy would it be fhouid | 
this truth be fo regarded by menas | 
to caufe them duly to improve the 
moments which remain!—But how 
many, bably, will enter on the 
Niw a8 with difpofitions of im- 
pious mirth, and refolutions fill to 
devote their hours to the fervice of 
fin! Live as though avether year was 
added to their lives, and not /ubiracied 


from them ! 


Philouows. Will yet live, I fear, as — 
if life’s narrow limits could not be | 
paft; as though the end of life was 
vanity itfelf!—But what temper of 
mind cau be fo reproachful as this? 
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What refolution of practice fo injudi- 
cious and unhappy ? 

Pietas, Sinful mirth, it mut be 
confeffed by all, is a moft difgrace- 
ful offering for the prefervation of 
our being: And that molt uowife is 
the determination, by deeds of wick- 
ednefs, to provoke the omnipotent to 
fhorten our days. 

Pbilonous. Subverting the intenti- 
on of life, how can we hope tor its 
continuance ? 

Pietas. Puitetvys, in the morn of 
life, and in the perte¢tion of health, 
commenced the preceding year, fear- 
lefs of death and regardlels of virtue. 
Imagination painted to him, as his 
own, length of days and thofe of 
pleafure.— But how hath he been dif- 
appointed in the enjoyment of his 
hopes ?— Philetus is no longer an in- 
habitant of time !— And what anguifh 
attended his death !— What ex - 
ons of reproach for the delufion of 
himfelf tor the tranfgreffions of his 
lite! 

Philonous.. Happy will it be if his 
folly fhall teach others wifdom! If 
his unhappinefs fhall become their 
felicity ! 

Pietas. But this, how improbable ? 
—Such is the deteét of human pru- 
dence, that the effects of vice, on o- 
thers, feldom alarm our fears, nor ex- 
cite us to efcape the dangers vifibly 
before us. We feem refolved to em- 
brace deftruction ; to be difregardful 
of duty and inattentive to interett ; 
to be, in truth, rational beings with 
out rationality. 

Philoneus. tia ppily, however, there 
are thofe who do hanor to humanity, 
and are ornamental to virtue; who 
fuffer reafon to predominate, and their 
actions to be impelled hy wiidom; 
who, with gratitude, will “bis day a- 
dore that divine power which hath 
been their protection, and anew de- 
vote themfelves to the fervice of re- 
ligion ; who properly eftimate the 
value of time, and ardently wifh more 
perfectly to anfwer the defiga of their 
ereation, 
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Pietas. Of fuch perfons of holinefs 
was CuremyLus. From his youth 
he participated of the pleafures of re- 
ligion, and to him, death, fo terrify- 
ing to the perfon of unrighteoufnets, 
became a meflenger of peace.— —** f 
have lived,” faid he, in his laft moe 
ments, with chearful voice, and in 
modett triumph over the fves to his 
falvation,—‘‘ and through heavenly 
favor, not livedin vain. ‘The end 
of my being hath been confidered, 
and the duties of my ftation perform- 
ed. ‘the atlauits of Satan have been 
repelled and my affections detached 
from earth. My treafure is in Hea- 
ven: And with infinitely greater joy 
do 1 now goto enter upon its pof- 
feffion,thau could the worldling, con- 
ceiving himfelf fmitten by death, re- 


-turn tu life and the enjoyment af his 


wealth” 

Philenous, Mo& happy Chremy/as.! 
—— Who would not tread his facred 
fteps that fuch may be his end ? 

Pieras. Contemplating the reward 
of virtue, who, poffeffed of reafon, 
can be vicious? Or attentive to the 
effects of evil, who cau refrain trom 

nefs ? 

Pbhilonous. How important are our 
prefeat actions, as on thefe depends 
our future happinefs or mifery ? 

Pietas. As the man whofe deeds are 
iniquitous hath no affurance his lite 
fhall be protrafted, how doth it con- 
cern him to relinqguifh his fins, and 
« make hafte and delav uot to keep 
the divine commands ?” 

Poilenous. How felicitous to him, ine 
deed, may be the prefent feafon ? 

Pietas, How grateful fhould he be, 
that yer he lives !—'l hat, though 
mott vile, meriting eternal death, he 
may be exalted to honor and enjoy 
immortal lite! Happy to 1M, truly, 
may be THIs DAY indulged by time! 

Philonous. 'Time!—How fhould 
its very wame affect mortals, and re- 
mind them of the {tate of their exitt- 
ence? . 

Pietas. The ef2@s of tims, how 
great ?—What numbers do a fingle 
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year ufher into life? And how many 
convey to the abodes of death ? 

Philonous. What fcenes of happi- 
nefs and woe; of poverty and gran- 
deur, doth time exhibit ?—How doth 
it occafion the rife and declenfion of 
nations ’/—How the monu- 
ments of fame, and deverfify the face 
of nature? 

Pietas. At length, how will even 
nature itfelf be demolifhed by its 

wer? 

Philonous. Biefied will be thofe who 
fhall behold the diffolution of créa- 
tion;—thall fee dime izfelf expire in 


death and remain poomeved j—then 
poflefs the joys Of eternal life / 

Pietas. Beit our ambition foto live, 
that we may be bleft with happy tir c 
when all nature fhall be di/o/ved,and 
by angelic voice, it, through fpace, 
fhall proclaimed,——** THat 
TIME SHALL BE No MoRE! 


‘January 1, 1790. 
POA Pra 


Eruics; or Morar PutLosopuy. 
(Concluded from page 400.) 
Tue Law or Nations. 


VERY one talks of the /ew of 
nations, but few conceive a juit 

idea of it. Some fuppofe it to be the 
mere law of nature; others imagine 
that itisa written code; others a- 
gain believe that there are conventi- 
ons and treaties which the different 
nations of the earth have made among 
themfelves: but all thefe opinions 
are equally erroneous. M. Vattel, 
enriched with all that Grotius, Puf- 
fendorf, Burlamacqui, Wolff, and 
other philofophers, had already wrote 
on the law of nations, is the author 
who appears tous to have treated 
this fabject in the beft and moft fyf- 
tematic manner, and whofe excellent 
work may be ftudied to great advan- 
tage. . 
Acceriing to him, and to truth, 
the law of nations is a Separate {cience, 


ond Con/ifts ina jupft and rational applic 
r’ 
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cation of the law of nature (and we may 
add alfo, of certain ancient cuftonis 
univerfally received) to the affairs and 
conduc of nations or fovercigns. “The 
law of nations, therefore, fuppofes a 
law of nature, focieties, ftates, nati- 
ons, and fovereigns, and aifo a com- 
munication between thefe nations and 
their fovereigns, Love, which is the 
principle of all things, produces felf- 
ve; and felf-love produces intereft. 
Nations or ftates ought to be confi- 
dered as moral indiyiduals, and 
therefore have an intereit : this inte- 
reft, natural and particular, is their 
prefervation and increafe ; and thefe 
cannot be obtained but from a reci- 
procal obfervance of the law of na- 
ture, by all the nations who compofe 
the human race, whether it be to fa- 
cilitate their mutual communication, 
Or not to give another nation the 
right of reprifal, and the liberty of 
violating, with regard to us, that na- 
tural equity which we have violated 
with regard to them; which would 
be repugnant to our true intereft.— 
~~ maxims ety of the law 
nature, which are a ¢ to 
nations, are comprifed under the ge- 
neral title of law of nations, 
which is therefore a natural and necef- 
fary law, and that ftate, which vio- 
lates its precepts, trangreffes the na- 
tural, necffary and univerfal law of 
nations. 

There is, alfo,a law of nations 
which is called arbitrary; and is a 
kind of cuffomary law of nations, con- 
fifting of tacit conventions between 
civilized ftates, relative to cuftoms 
that time has eftablifhed, which are 
founded in the natural law, and 
which they obferve towards each o- 
ther for their common intereft. This 
law of nations has been held facred 
among the moft ancient ftates. The 
Romans ‘hemfelves, thofe notorious 
violators, and fophiftical interpreters 
of the law of nations, where their 
own intereft was concerned, acknow- 
ledged, however, that there was fuch 
a law, Their fecial ‘ew was ho other 
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than a’law of nations that related to 
treaties, and particularly to 
war. ‘The feciales, or heralds, were 
the interpreters, guardians, and in a 
manner the priefts of the pyblic faith : 
‘but, unhappily, they frequently made 
thofe oracles fpeak according to the 
inclinativos of their fovereigns. 

As we have treated, in the preced- 
ing Namber, of the fludy of the law 
ot nature, it is proper to fhow here 
how, and to what degree, the pre- 
cepts of that layare applicable to ci- 
vil fucieties, to nations or flates, and 
their fovercigns; and what are the 
arbitrary maxiins and rules which 
nations have eftablifhed among each 
other, by a tacit and unanimous con- 
fent. 

The fcience of the law of nations 
teaches us, therefore, the knowledge 
of the nature of civi! focieties,of fove- 
reign nations or ftates independent of 
others; of the natural prerogatives of 
fovereignty, and of the rights of the 
body over its members; the form of 

ernment; the ftates united by an- 
equal alliances, or by treaties of pro- 
tection ; ftates tributary and feuda- 
‘tory ; ftates forming a confederate 
republic; and ftates which have paf- 
fed under the dominion of another, 
‘&c. It next paffes to the examina- 
tion of the general principles of the 
duties of a nation towards itfelf; of 
the conftitution of the ftate; of the 
duties and rights of a nation in that 
refpeét ; of the fovereign, his rights 
and obligations; of ftates eledive, 
fucceffive, or hereditary ; and of thofe 
which are called patrimonial, &c. 

The whole body of a nation, or a 

part of that body, or even a fimple 
ndividual, may likewife have parti- 

‘cular relations to other ftates, from 
‘whence refult mutual rights and du- 
ties. It ishere, that the law of na- 
‘tions confiders the cafe of protection 
that is reg by a whole nation, or 
fome of its members, or even by 

an individual; and the voluntary 
fubmiffion to a foreign prince: in 
what manner a body of people may 
feparate themfelves froma ftate of 
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Which they are members; or re- 
Tounce their obedience to a fovereign 
when he no longer affords them pro- 
‘te€tion : the eltablifhment of a nati- 
on, a colony, or of an individuzl, mn 
a country either inhabited or uoinha- 
bited: the rights which refult from 
the connexion to a country: emigra- 
tions; the right of naturalization; 
that of habitation, &c. To thefe 
matters the fcience of the law of na- 
tions joins the examination of pubiic 
properties, common and particular, 
and of the manner of paeiten, Oats ; 
of the principal domain, of - 
nation of public eftates or effects, or 
of part of the ftate ; of waters, rivers, 
and lakes, and of the right of navi- 
gation; of the fea, its fhores, bays 
and ports ; of the right of twlls; and 
«of thip-wrecks; of the jurifdittion of 
its coafts and borders; and of many 
other objeéts which either naturally 
appertain or relate to thefe matters. 
‘The law of nations furnifhes, more- 
over, rules for the common duties of 
one nation towards gnother; for the 
offices of humanity to be obferved 
between them; for the neceffary fe- 
curity of different religions; for the 
mutual commerce of nations ; for the 
treaties of commerce; for agents 
and confuls; for the rights of fee 
curity in general; for the rights 
which refult from the fovereign. 
ty and independence of nations; fog 
the obfervance of juflice between na. 
tions ; for the concern that one nati. 
on may have in the a€tions of the fab. 
jets of another; for the matter of do. 
minion among nations: for the ju. 
rifdi€tion and the violation of terri. 
tory which refult from it; for the ge- 
neral and perticular conduét that a 
nation ought to obferve with regard 
to ftrangers ; for the rights which re. 
main to all nations ia the intro. 
duction of property and inheritance ; 
and for thofe rights of which men 
cannot be deprived; for the manner 
in which a nation ought to afe its 
right of territory, and at the fame 
tint, to perform its duties to other 
nations, with regard to innocent uti. 
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lities, as the inoffenfive paffage of 
men and merchandife; for pooled 
tion among nations, &c. 

It is alfo from the law of nations, 
that are deduced the folid principles 
of treaties of alliance, and other pub- 
lic negociations; the validity or nul- 
lity, the continuance, obligation, and 
violation, the diflolution and renewal 
of treaties; the qualities which they 
ought to poffefs who have the right 
of making or diffolving them; and 
what relates to all other public con- 
ventions; thofe which are made by 
inferior powers; the agreement be- 
tween the fovereign and his fubjects ; 
the important obje@ of the faith of 
treaties ; fecurities given for the per- 
formance of treaties; the compre- 
henfive fubje& of the interpretation 
of treaties; the collifion or oppofiti- 
on of laws and treaties; the manner 
of determining the differences be- 
tween nations; what relates to arti- 
cles of agreement, mediation, arbitra- 
tion, conference, congrefs, the law of 
retaliation, the retortion of rights, re- 
prifals, é&c. 

After confidering the objeéts which 
relate to the reciprocal rights of dif- 
ferent {tates during the time of peace, 
the law of nations lays down the rules 
which they are bound to obferve with 
regard to each other during the time 
of war, in order to prevent that 
plague, and difgrace of human na- 
ture, from becoming more baleful to 
mankind than isabfolutely neceffary. 
It treats, therefore, of war in general, 
and of its feveral kinds; of the right 
of making war; of that which isthe 
fupport of a war; of the legal or un- 
jult levy of forces; of their com- 
manders or the fubaltern powers in 
a war, and of hireling foldiers ; of 
arms whieh are prohibited, as “a 
foned weapons, balls, or other inftr 
ments of war; of the juft caufes of a 
war; of the declaration and form of 
going to war; of theenemy, and 
foch matters as relate to the enemy ; 


“of the allies of an enemy ; of the af- 


fubfidies; of neutralities and the 
paflage of troops through a neutral 
country ; of what is right and allow- 
able to do in a jult war againit the 
perfon and the property of an enemy, 
and of fuch things as are to be 
exempt from all injury; of pillage, 
burning, devattation, fpoil, contribu. 
tion, protection, &c. of fanh among 
enemies; of itratagems and the fabtil- 
ties of war, and of {pies ; of :he fove- 
reign who makes an unjuft war, and 
of the right that Its from it; of 
acguifitions made by war, and prin- 
cipally by conquefts ; of the right of 
pottliminy, by virtue of which, per- 
fons & things taken by the enemy are 
rettored to their primitive ftate, when 
they come under the dominion of the 
nation tv which they belong ; of the 
right of individuals in a war, as pri- 
vatet’s, volunteers, &c. of convoys 
or efcorts, and of paffports; of he 
raniom of prifoners of war; of ctvil 
wars; of the re-eftablifhment of 
peace; of the obligation of cultivat- 
ing peace ; of the treaties of peace, 
ot an amnelty, &c. of the executing 
ot a treaty of peace ; of theoblervance 
and rupture of a treaty of peace ; of 
the rights of an ambaffador or envoy, 
and of the reception of public mint 
ters, and of their feveral ranks; of 
the reprefentative charaéter, and of 
the privileges of public minifters; of 
the sudge of an ambaffador in civil 
matters, and of the houfe, the fami- 
ly and attendance of an ambaffador. 
This fketch thows the obje¢ts which 
appertain to the natural, univerfal, 
and neceffary law of nations, and tor 
which it furnifhes rules drawn from 
the law of nature. But as there are 
ftill fome articles for which it is im- 
for the law of nature to fur- 
nifh rules, thefe matters belong to 
the voluntary law of nations, ‘Thus, 
for example, the law of nature can 
make ho difinitive determination con- 
cerning rank in general ; concerning 
the zodi/ity and their prerogatives ; or 
the regard that is to be paid to each 


feciations in war; of auxiliaries and /ate in fociety’; concerning siths, digs 
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ities, and marks of benor; and thofe 
of ambaffadors and public minifters in 
rticular ; the bowers which are af- 
figned to thefe, and the cowveniencies 
which we fhould endeavor to procure 
them ; their privileges and immunities ; 
and that repre/entative charafer which 
is allowed in a certain degree to eve- 
ry clafs of minifters ; concerning the 
fecurity which ts granted to trumpets 
and heralds of arms, and the refpee& 
that is to be fhowed them ;_ concern- 
ing the refpett that nations mutually 
pay to their fag, by fea; the manner 
of frriking the flag, and manner of fa- 
Juting it, whether by fea, or by ports 
and fortredles ; concerning the degree 
of humanity with which we ought to 
treat prifoners of war; the ro/pe@ and 
civility with which officers who ate 
rifoners ate to be treated, and the 
acility with which we ought to grant 
them releafes on parole; on the ex- 
change of prifoners ; and many other 
like or ee ra cannot be i 
mi y the precepts of the law o 
nature spol to thefe fituations, 
but which relate to the cuftomary 
and arbitrary law of nations ; that is 
to fay, to cuftoms received from time 
immemorial among civilized nations, 
and often, likewile, to general con- 
ventions, = 
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Puysico-TueoLoey: 


Or a Demonstration of the Ba- 
1nG and AttTRipuTes +f Goo, 
from a Survey of the Earth, 


(Continued from page 400.) 
The MortioNs ofthe Eartu. 
H E motions which our globe 


hath, are round its own axis, 
and its fource of hyht aad heat, the 
fun. ‘That fo valt a body of earth 
and water fhould be moved, in any 
degree; that it fhould have two fuch 
different motions as its diurnal aud 
annual are; and that thefe motions 
fhould be fo conftant and regular, 
for near fix thoufand years, \excepe 
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fome hours in the days of Jofhua and 
Hezekiah, through the immediate in- 
terpofition of the Almighty) mani- 
feftly evince that it is under the con- 
troul of infinite power and wifdom, 
Thefe circomvolutions of the earth, 
it may be remarked, are of the great- 
eft utility to itsinhabitants. To the 
formerot thefe motions we areindebr- 
ed for the comfortable changes of 
day and night; the one for bufinefs, 
the other for repofe; the one for 
man, and moft other animals to pro- 
vide food, habitations and other ne- 
ceffaries of life ; the other to reft, re- 
frefh and recruit their fpirits, waft- 








ed by the lalfSrs of the day.* 

The latt@¥ of thefe motions pro- 
duces the feafoms; fummer and win- 
ter, {pring utomn, with the nu- 


merous ben il effeéts which thefe 
have on the bodies and ftate of ani- 
mals, vegetables, and divers other 
things, in the Torrid, Temperate, 
“and Frigid Zones. 
The Prace and Situation of the 
Eaxva, with refpe& to the Hea- 
vewLy Bopies. 


OUR world, it may be obferved, 
is at the moft happy diftance from 
the fun; from its neighbouring pla- 
nets of the folar fyftem, and the fixed 
ftars. In this difpofition of the earth, 


* The ingenious Dr. Cheyne, in his 
Philof. Princ. of Natural Religion, 
faith, among other benefits derived 
from day and night, that night is moft 
proper tor /leep; becaufe when the 
fun ig above the horizon; fleep is pre- 
judicial, by reafon perfpiration is them 
too great, that nutrition is moftly, if 
not wholly, performed in time of reft, 
and as the blood hath too rapid a mo- 
tion in the day, therefore, in our night 
fleep, our bodies receive the greateft 


nourihment, and our fpirits are the 
moft effectually refrefhed. 

Thefe obfervations of Dr. Cheyne, 
merit, We apprehend, (if they regard 
their health) the attention of /uch as 
by their mode of living, turn day im- 
to aight, aad wight into day. 





the divine wildom and goodnefs are 
very confpienous. If the world was 
at a greater diftance from the fun, its 
inhabitants would perih for want of 
food, or be frozen to death. If the 
earth was nearer this Juminary, we 
fhould be y dittrefied, or con- 
farmed by heat; the moft combufible 
things of the world would be burnt, 
and it would be affliéted with perpet- 
bal conflagrations; for we eive 
that even a few rays of the fun, col- 
lefted by a fmall burning glafs, are 
fufficient, in our moderate climate, 
to communicate fire to combaftible 
matter. 








noticed it may be inattentive 
obferver of the works of nature, is 
admirably adjufted for the advantage 
and convenience of the world. 

The earth and waters are fo diftri- 
buted, that there is a proper equi- 
e.g poife of the whole globe. The North- 

ee | ern balanceth the Southern Ocean ; 
| the Atlantic the Pacific Sea. The 
if land of this continent, is a counter- 
poife to the land of Europe, Afia and 

. Africa. f 
The earth and waters, it may he 
forther remarked, are fo happily dif- 
pofed of, as to be of mutual benefit 


us to each other. The great oceans and 
bi ; {mall feas and lakes, afford vapors 
Of fufficient for clouds and rain, to re- 


freth the earth with fertile fhowers, 
and te afford a fopply of freth water 
to fountains and rivers. 

*@ So great is the bleffing that the in- 
dulgent creator affords us by this 
diftribution of waters, that though 
there is a plenty of frefh water for 
the benefit of the world, there is not 
fuch a furplus of it as either to deluge 
the nations of the earth, or to remain 
on its furface to ftagnate, and poifon 
them ; but this wateris gently con- 
veyed, through proper channels, to 
the fountains from which it proceed- 
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ed; and much of it through fach 
large tras of land, and to fach 
great diflances, that it may jufily ex- 


cite our admiration, that the founs’ 


tains are highemough, & the feas fuf- 
ficiently low, to afford a conveyan 
fs liligthy. Witnels the Eitaghe and 
Wolga, of Earope ; the Nile and 
Niger, of Africa; the Ganges and 
Eupbrates, of Afia; the Amazons 
river and Rio de la Plata, of Ameri- 
ca, and many others which might be 
mentioned ; fome of which run more 
than five thoufand miles from their 
fountains to the fea. Such extenfive 
and conveyances of water ¢+ 
vince, that no accidental currents of 
this clement ; that no art nor power 
of man ; that nothing lefs than the 
fiat of the Almig biy, could have form- 
ed fuch long and commodious de- 
clivities and channels for the paflage 
of water. 
(To be continued.) 
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Astro-THEOLOcY: 


Or the Beixc and ATTRIBUTES ¢ 
Gop proved from a Survey of t 
Heavenly Bodies. 


(Continued fiom page 402.) 
T is found that there is in homan 
comprehenfion an almoft infitite 
fpace for thefe giorions works of 
God to a& the different parts allot. 
ted for them. In fupport of this doc- 
trine, let us attend to the following 
particulars. 

Firft, Some, if not all of thofe hea- 
venly orbs, have their motions. This 
is frequently manifeft to the naked 
eye; but in what manner thefe moti- 
ons are performed, whether by the 
heavenly bodies moving round the 
earth, or by the earth, round its own 
axis, orin any other way unknown 
to us, is not the prefent fubjeét of 
enquiry. 

Secondly, It is evident, that the 
earth is fet at fuch a diftance from 
the heaven!¥ bodies, and the heaven- 
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. their firwation, that 


Iy bodies at fuch a diftance from each 
other; as not to interfere with, or 
difcompofe one another. Nay, fo 
great is their dittance, fo convenient 
do not fo 
much as ecli men except 
in fome at places. 

‘Thirdly, It is evident that thofe 
vatt bodies are fo far off, as to appear 
extremely fmall to the natural eye, 
confidering their prodigious magni- 
tude. For the eff:cting of this, it 
is neceffary there fhould be a fafficient 
fpace; and that there is, has been de- 
monitrated by the lateft experiments, 

Let as therefore begin with that 
orb which is neareft to us, namely, 
the moon, whofe bulk is the leaft of 
all the celeftial globes, but yet it takes 
up a {pace of four hundred and eigh- 
cy thoufsnd miles in breadth to per- 
form its revolutions in. And as for 
the earth, if with the moderns we 
fuppofe it co revolve round the fun, 
the {pace muft be five hundred and 
forty millions of miles in circemfe- 
rence, and one hundred and feventy- 
two millions of miles in breadth.— 
Bat, as vat a fpace as this may feem 
to be, it is not fuch as to caufe either 
the earth or moon to clafh with any 
of the other celeftial bodies; even 
their fhadow does not approach them. 

If thus, what ample orbs muft the 
three fuperior planets have! What a 
{pace is neceflary for them, and their 
numerous moons, to perform theie 
much longer courfes in! We find, 
according to the lateft difcoveries, 
that the orb of Saturn is one thoufand 
fix hundred and forty-one. millions, 
five hundred and twenty-fix thoufand, 
three hundred and eighty-fix Englith 
miles in diameter; the orb of lupi- 
ter is eight hundred and ninety-five 
millions, one hundred and forty-three 
thoufand miles; the orb of Mars is 
two hundred and fixty-two millions, 
two hundred and eighty-two thouf- 
and, nine hundred and ten miles ; the 
orbit of Venus is one handred and 
¢went?-four millions, four hundred 
Vou. Ll. No. 5. 
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and ee -feven thoufand, one hun. 
dred and fourteen miles; and that 
of Mercury is fixty-fix millions, fix 
hundred and twenty-one thoufand 
miles. All thefe {paces, with their 
diftance in their revolutions round 
the fan, point out ficong marks of in- 
finite wifdom. 

Here let us, before we far. 
ther, paufe a little, and refle& on 
what influence thefe things thouid 
have apon us. We would alk how 
any rational. creature can behold the 
regions above, and confider the things 
therein contained, without acknow - 
ledging at the fame time, that they 
declare the glory of God? Who can 
view the firmament in which thofe 
bodies are, and not acknowledge the 
handy- work of an omnipotent Being ? 
We are naturally led to admire the 
vatt balk of this our terreftrial globe : 


‘bat when we confider how much it 


is furpafied by moft of the heavenly 
bodies, what a point doth it diminifh 
into! This gives us a juft and noble 
idea of the infinite Creator’s works, 
fuch as is worthy of God, gand fuch 
as may make us flight, not overvalor, 
this little ball on which we dwell, 
and raife our thoughts uato heavenly 
glories. 

This world is a point in which we 
fail, in which we war, in which we 
difpofe of kingdoms, Butabove are 
vatt {fpaces, into the poffeflion of which 
the mind is admitted, on condition it 
brings no carnal Sufis along with ir. 
When the foul hath touched thofe ce- 
leftial regions, itis nourifhed and 
grows up inte its original ftate of 
maturity. And this proof it hath of 
its divinity, that it delightsin divine 
matters, and is converfant with them, 
not as things ftrange, but its own. 
There it ferenely beholds the rifing 
and fetting ftars, and thence it admires 
infinite wifdom! There the immor- 
tal foul difcovers every thing, and 
pries into the fecrets of the Deity ! 
There the foul is fatisfied; a privi- 
lege it could not attain to here below! 
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The window of creation is fet open, 

the myfteries of providence are uara- 

velled, and divine grace is extolled! 
(To be continued.) 
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A Summary of the History of the 
Curisrian Cuurcn, from its 
Commencement to the prefent Cen- 


tury. 
(Continued from page 405-) 
Cenrury tt. 


HE Chriftian church, received, 
during the coarfe of this cen- 

tury, a more confiderable increafe, 
than can be conceived any other way 
than by refleéting on that divine 
power, which was the firit and effica- 
cious caufe of its fuccefs. ‘lhe yof- 
pel (preaditfelf, oo oe the 
heat of the perfecutions, into all the 
cquntries of the then known world. 
In Gaul, many charches were found- 
ed; among others, thofe of Lyon and 
Vienna became the mothers of feve- 
ral others: Germany likewife ob- 
tained a confiderable number: Afri- 
ca alfu was not without her fhare.— 
Pantzaus, an illuitrious doctor of the 
{chool of Alexandria, propagated the 
{pel to much advantage among the 
ndians; that is, as we have very 
reafons to fuppofe, anaes the 
inhabitants of Arabia Felix. Great 
Britain \ as certainly enlightened with 
this heavenly doctrine, though we 
cannot give full credit to what is re- 
orted of the converfions of Lucius 
Ling of the Britons, and of Donald 
king of Scotland. It is fufficient in 
neral if we can give credit to what 
 paeosars and Tertullian, authors of 
that time, report, that there was fcarce 
any nation in the habitable world, to 
whom the truth was not declared.— 
It iseafy to believe, that the church- 
es, founded by the apoftles in the 
eee age, flourifhed and daily 
encreafed. ‘That which moft favor- 
ed the endeavors of thefe apoftolical 


men, was the care they took to have 
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lated in many languages,® hat they 
ated in many languages, t 
might be echeteolehy thofe who. 
had no knowledge of the Greek. 


The interior ftate of the church, 
i. e. the do€trine which they taught, 
the lives, both public and private, of 
thofe who compofed it, their taith 
and worthip, was as yet pure and re- 
—— There had been no more 
changes fince the time of the apof- 
tles ; the prophetical gifts of the fpi- 
rit had not entirely ceafed, as ap- 
pears from the writings of perfons of 
undoubted credit : concerning other 
miraculous gifts, which they pretend 
then exiited, we can k with no 
certainty. It is from the hiftory of the 
perfecutions, that we have the molt 
ftriking and indubitable proofs of 
the ardent zeal and of the conftant 
piety of the ancient faithful, who 
were always ready to maintain the 
profeffion of their faith, and to per- 
fevere in it with chearfulnefs to the 
la(t, without being moved either by 
promifes or threats, or by the moft 
dreadful tortures, which they endur- 
ed praifing and glorifying God. The 
Church of this century had preferv- 
ed the effeatial marks of the do@rine 


of the preceding ; they did not con- 
fine true chriftianity to elegant dif- : 


courfes, but made it confift in good 


actions. 


With regard to ecclefiaftical 
vernment, after the death of St. John, 
who furvived all his colleagues, or- 
dinary minifters had then the direc- 
tion, They continued to conduct 
things after the apoftolical infituti- 
ons, to referve only the difference 
that was introduced between bifhops 
and priefts, and which was foon uni- 


* The Syriac verfion made for all 
the eajtern nations, fill exifls, as well 
as that which is commonly called the 
Italic, made for the people of the weft. 
We may confult the introduétion to the 
books of the N. T. written in German 


by the learned Mr. Fobn David Mir : 


chaslis, Sec. 48. 53. and 6%. 65- 
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¢erfally received. ‘The bifhops were 
fuperior to the priefts, and had toge- 
ther with them the care of the 
churches; afterwards fome churches 
fought to raife themfelvcy above o- 
thers, and the bifhops, from a thirft 
of power, formed pretenfions : 
it will eafily be conceived, that the 
more confiderable cities claimed thefe 
rights, and thofe which held at that 
time the firft rank in the chriftian 
world, were Rome, Alexaadria, An- 
tioch, and Jerefalem. 

The peblic worfhipt was as yét 
highly commendable gd its great 

licity, though ¢ ad alreac 

sided oe rites : Ng fie: of thofe 
ufed in the les” time. ‘The re- 
ligious a ies began by the fing- 
ing of pereu re and the read- 
ing of the word of God. The bifhop 
7 Reba § addreffled himfelt to the 
people, in adifcourfe and fermon 
fuitable to the perfons, times, and o- 
ther circumftances. ‘They returned 
again to prayers, which they faid on 
Sundays ftanding, and on other days 
kneeling; they then fung more 
hymns and pf:lms,and in every part of 
their worfhip they e 
eft earneftnefs and devotion. All the 
faithful afterwards approached the 
table of the Lord, to receive the Sa- 
crament of the Holy Supper; they 
concluded the whole by collecting 
alms for the relief of the poor. 

The adminiftration of baptifm was 
made a part of the public worthip.. 
‘They baptized from thistimeinfants, 
as well as adults, St. [renzeus and Ter- 
tullian affirm it pofitively ; the laft 
making mention of godfar ters and 

odmothers. ‘The learned jikewife 
Fring other convincing proofs for in- 
fant baptifm. The adults, as foon 
as they renounced their religion, 


+ Many authors have wrote on the 
avorfhip of the primitive church; but 
the reader will find the greateft fatis- 
Saction in the learned Bingham’ s.An- 
tigastits. 


ed the great-. 


whether Judaifm or Paganifm, and 
expreffed a defire to become Chrifti- 
ans, were placed in the rank of cate- 
chomens; and when they had been 
fufficiently inftruéted, tnd were pres 
pared by fafting and prayers, they 
received bapti{m : but before they 
received it, the catechumens were o- 
bliged folemaly to renounce the de- 
vil and his works, the world, its 
pomps and vanities, devote them- 
felves entirely to Chrift Jefus, em- 
brace his doétrine, and promife obe- 
dience to his commands. They then 
pronounced a profefficn of faith; af- 
ter that, putting off their cloaths, 
they were Bipped three times in wa- 
ter, by the bifhop or prieft, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghofts This celebration of 
baptifm “was followed by fome cuf- 
toms, the intention of which was 
good, fuch as the unétion,t the fign 
of the crofs, and the milk and honey 
iven to the new baptized to tafte.— 
ut when they adminiftered baptifm 
to the Cliniques, i. e. to thofe who 
were confined to their beds from if- 
nefs, they made ufe only of fimple 
fprinkling. ‘Phe time particularly 
appointed for thefe baptifmal folemni- 
zations, was Eafter-eve. and the whole 
time from Euxfter to Whitfuntide. 

In all the folemn afiemblies of the 
Chriftians, the Holy Sacrament al- 
ways made a fecond part of their 
worfhip. ‘They accuftomed them- 
felves afterwards to call it the mafs* 


+ We may confult, on this union, 
the rath book of Bingham, as swell as 
alearned treatife of Mr. Daiile, on 
this fubjet?; entitled, De duobus Lati- 
norum ex unctione facramentis, con- 
firmatione & extrema unétione. 

* Ina book of Cardinal Bona, en- 
titled, Res livurgice, lib. i. chap. i. 1, 
2» 3. we have a good account of every 
thing that. refPells the word Mafs, its 
orizin.and ufage. Bingham likeewifsé 
treats of this in his 15th book, towhom 
in general, we refer for all the cuflors 
of the primitive church. 
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of the faithful, as the facrament of 
baptifm was called the mafs of the 
catechumens. ‘The facred elements 
of the Eucharift were round leavened 
loaves, and wine mixed with water. 
"The bifhop or prieft confecrated thefe 
elements by prayer, and all the peo- 
ple anfwered with a loud voice, A- 
men. ‘They proceeded then to the 
breaking of bread, a piece of which 
they gave to each of the communi- 
cants, as well as fome of the wine: 
every member partook daily of this 
myttical repatt, and thofe difhonored 
themfelves who omitted it; and that 
thofe who were confined at home 
through illnefs might have the fame 
benefit, a part of it was carried to 
them. After the participation of the 
Holy Sapper, the communicants ce- 
lebrated their love-feaft, 


‘The Chrifiians of the fecond cen. 
tury aflembled every day in the week 
to perform divine worfhip: but the 
day the moft folemn, was the firft of 
the week, called the day of the Lord, 
or Sunday. In fome countries they 
Kkewife celebrated the feventh day, 
at firft, as it appears, out of cowpli- 
ment to the Jews, and with them ; 
and afterwards in commemoration of 
the burial of Chriftt. Others again 
added the fourth day in memory of 
the treachery of Judas; and the fixth 
as being the day of the deatht and 
paffion of our Savjour. ‘This cuftom 
was foon omitted, and they then on- 
ly added to the common worfhip 
of thefe days fome other religious ce- 
remony ; and likewife fafted half the 
day. We do not find that the church 
celebrated at this time any more than 
two anniverfary feafts, thofe of Eaf- 
ter and Whitfantide. Some churches 
had alfo days appointed for the com- 
memoration of their particular mar- 
tyrs. 


+ The author that will afford the 
geader moft infiruGion on this Subject, 
is Bijhop Beverege, in his Canones A- 

‘ lic) vindicati, lib. iii, cl 
pottolic: vindicati, lib. i. Ch. ta. 


JSertation of Mr. 


As the Chriftians then affembled 


on fixed days, it was neceffary they 
fhould have fixed places for this pur- 
pofe: they were not permitted to ufé 
got churches or temples, or a 
uilding of particular ftruéture, muc 
lefs of decoration, as they 
ufed a sin the following cen- 
turies ;{ but, notwith‘tanding in the 
a where they aflembled, the 
every thing regulated in the molt 
proper manner, fuitable to the na. 
tare of their worfhip. ‘The writers 
of this century ufually call thefe 
places, Churches, Oratories, and Do- 
minica, or the houfes of the Lord. 

Daring the perfecutions, the Chrif- 
tians, to conceal themfelves the bet- 
ter, fought the moft concealed re. 
treats, and a fled for re. 
fage to the fepulchres of the martyrs, 
where they ferved God in fecret, and 
at uncuftomary hours, before break 
of day,* as Pliny, in bis famous let. 
ter, informs us. 

It rs certain, from the tefti- 
mony of conte writers, that 
the ¢cclefiaftical difcipline was thea 
very fevere, though not equally fo in 
all churches. ‘This feverity increaf- 
ed greatly in the following ceatury : 
thofe who were fallen into great 
crimes, and had caufed fome publie 
fcandal, particularly apoftates, homi- 
cides eh y adulterers, fubmitted to 
moft auftere penances.+ ‘Thefe cul- 
prits were brought before the bifhop, 
or ruling prieft; and, after a very fe- 
Vere cenfure, they were feparated 
from the communion of the church, 


t The learned Fof. Mede has wrote 
@ very exact treatife on the ancient 
churches, Er: Rn or places 
appropriated for Chriftian worfhip in, 
and ever jince the trofller rig r 

* The Larned greatly efleem a dif- 

Dechetor. Chancellor 

of the Univerfity of Hall; De antelu- 
canis Chriftianorum ccetibus. 

+ For a Hiffory of the Public Pen- 
ance, we may confit P. Sirmond, itis 
Jirted in the 4th volume of his works, 
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when they were afterwards, upon 
their requeit, admitted among the pe- 
nitents; they were placed ia the rank 
of the fallen, in the order of peni- 
tents, to which they were iatroduced 
by prayers, accompanied with the 
laying on of hands, ‘This penance 
began by a public confeflioa of their 
fins, which they made in the face of 
the church, and which was accompa- 
nied with many atts expreflive of the 
greateft humility, frequently repeat- 
ed in a certain fpace of time. ‘The 
nitents were excluded from the fa- 
crament, till they had obtained psr- 
rp > snag 4 which was con- 
fir to them, by again repeatin 
prayers, and laying on of hans. . 
Such was the difcipline of the pri- 
mitive church: we will now proceed 
to examine her do¢trine. After the 


 deceafe of the apoftles, there were a- 


potolical men, who trod faithfully in 
their fteps, who maintained the puri- 
ty of the gofpel, and now did great 
fervices to the church, by ccaching, 
governing, and fome of them by their 
writings, At the head of thefe we 
muft place St. Ignatius, Bifhop of 
Antioch, a hearer of the apoitles, and 
one of the greateft lights and princi- 

al ornaments of the ancient church. 

‘his holy man_finifhed his courfe 
with the crown of martyrdom; there 
remain feven epiftles of his writing. 
Next to him we may place St. Poly- 
carp, adifciple of the apoftle St. 
John, and Bifhop of Smyrna, who e- 
dified the church during the courfe 
of a very long life, which he finifhed 
by a moft glorious death: we have 
an epiftle of his to the Philippians, 
There are certain accounts of the 
martyrdom of thefe two great men, 
Thofe of the martyrdom a St. Poly- 
carp, were compiled by the paftors of 
the church of Smyrna, and inferted, 
in part, into Eufebius’s Ecclefiaftical 
Hittory. ‘Thefe are undoubied mo- 
nuinents of thofe times, 


(To be cautinued.) 
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Evipences ix Favor of Cunisti- 
ANITY. 


The divine Av tuonirry,Crepist- 


Livy, amd EXCELLENCE of the 
Niw Testamenr. 


(Continued from page 411.) 
The doétrines of the New Vesta. 


MENT @re prejumptive arguments 
of its being a divine revelation, 


T HE effurancs and difceveries 
this voiume comprizes are pre- 
fumptive evidences of its being a di- 
vine revelation. What fyftem of 4u- 
maa philofophy ever taught fo clearly 
the doctrine of au xaiverfal and par- 
ticular providence, comprehending at 
once the boundlefs immenfity of the 
univerfe, yet fuperintending every 
diftin® Separate being in the whole 
fcope ef the creation? A generous 
mind cannot but deteft the impiety, 
and Jament the iguorauce of the hea- 
thens when they talk on this fubject. 
"Phe Epicureans made the greateft ban- 
ter and ridicule of the notion of Gad’s 
governing the world. They thought 
the little affeirs of mortals’ were too 
mean and defpicable for the notice 
and infpection of the immortal Gods. 
The vaft fabric of the world, it 
feems, was formed by a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms, and is governed 
and preferved by an original efta- 
blifhment of caufe and effet. ‘They 
taught that the Gods were perpetual. 
ly reclining oa the clouds in fupine 
ina¢tive eafe, and that their tranquil- 
lity was not difcompoled by the go- 
vernment of the world, bofinefs, 
which they thought altogether un- 
worthy of a Gad. ‘The Stics, who 
were the mott zealous affertors of the 
doétrine of a divine providence, made 
it only extend to fome detached parts, 
not to the whole comuuity of nature. 
‘Their wife men had its proteétion, 
but the antaught vx/gar neither en- 
joyed, nor defery ed to enjoy, its in- 
terpofitions. Some taoglit that there 
was a general providence, that go- 
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verned the fereral fpecies and orders 
ot being, and maintained them in 
their beauty and harmony, but that 
it did not extend to the individuals 
of thofe orders. ‘They thought the 
Gods fuperintended matters of the 
greatefi wmportance, fuch as placing 
a.governor Over a nation, and con- 
ferving the order of awhole col!eZidie 
body of wen, but that they did not 
ftoop to the low concerns of private 
Families and particulier perfons, Alas! 
how far are fach principles as thefe 
from adminifering confolation! How 
dark and gloomy is fuch a fcheme of 
religion which 1s thas deteétive in 
one of the mot capital articles! If I, 
many a main fay, am not an obje& of 
God's providence, as the philofaphers 
cannot affure me I am, what princi- 
es can I have to fapport me in an 
r of adverfity and pain! Or of 
what avail is it to me that God go- 
verne the whole univerfe, if I am ex- 
empted from his particular protection! 
How oncomfortable are thefe tenets 
when they are compared with that 
fcheme of providence fo clearly 
taught in the divine pages of our 
bielfen religion, which affures us that 
we and all our interefls are under the 
rpetual cognifance and direGion of 
infinite wildom, power, and good- 
nefs! 

The affarance of the divine placa- 
Bilizy, and his remiffion of atrocious 
guilt wpon repentance is another 
grateful dotrine in favor of the divi- 
nity of ov: religion. By confulting 
the books which are written by thofe 
who only enjoyed the light ef reafon, 
we find how perplexed and embarraf- 
‘fed they were in their reafonings on 
this article, how far repentance would 
avail to reinftate perfons in the di- 
vine favor! Some afferted that great 
enormities often repeated and perfift- 
ed in for the major part of haman 
life, left a total inaptitude and inabi- 
lity upon the mind for virtuous prac- 
tice and virtvons pleafure, and con- 
Tequeritly would never be forgiven. 
Others, as Plate, and Virgil, declar- 


ed, that though ten men repented 


of their vices in this life, yee it was 


neceflary they fhould nadergo a fe- 
vere difcipline on account of them 
in an intermediate ftate of correétion 
—be hang up te the «winds to take 


out the moral ftains their fouls had 


contrafted, or difciplined in the fre 
to purge and purify all the remain- 
ing blemifhes; and when, afier thefe 
wholefome temparary feverities, they 
came forth, from this windy and fiery 
trial, pure and immaculate, they were 
then admitted to the complete bef. 
fednefs of the Ehjyfram fields. ‘They 
were led to infer thefe infiGions in 
this intermediate ftate, becaufe they 
faw true penitents in this life, fuffer 
for their former vices long after they 
had renounced and abandoned them. 
How far the divine clemency would 
extend—whether the whe/e colleAive 
fum of vice would at once be expung- 
ed, or only pert of it—whether, in 
particular, thofe vices would be to- 
tally forgiven which had premature. 
ly impaired and deftroyed the noble 
fabric of God the human dody, or had 
totally dibilitated the sind tor virtue, 
were fubje&ts which human reafon 
found great difficulty to determine. 
It is, therefore, a favorable prefump- 
tion that the chriftian religion hath 
the infinitely good and merciful Cad 
for its author, which publifhes to e- 
very fincere penitent the abfolute en- 
tire remiffion of his former tranfgref- 
fions, how heinous, atrocious and age 
gravated foever; and affures him, 
upon his deliberate amendment and 
reformation, of the clemency, favor 
and acceptance of Ged. ‘The reader 
will have a ful) conception of the haps 
pinefs of fuch a grateful affurance as 
this, and confequently how worthy 
it is of the compaflionate father of 
the univerfe to proclaim to the world 
in any revelation he is pleafed to give 
to mankind, if for one moment he 
confiders what a fcene of melancholy 
diftrefs and ‘gloom the prefent life 


would be, without a full perfuafion ' 


of the divine forgivenefs of our nev 
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merous crimes, and how difmal and 
ominous our profjects mutt be into 
futurity. To be placed in a ftate 
where by the frailty of oar nature, 
the imperfection of our virtue, and 
the weaknefs of oar bet refolutions, 
we often contract guilt, wound our 
confciences, and incur the divine dif 
pleafure; and yet to be deprived of 
the aflurance of the divise placabili- 
ty; not to have one chearful cay of 
light fatisfattorilyto confvie themind, 
and difpel its cracl doubts concern- 
ing it, extent! How great the un- 
happinefs! Bat under the go/ped 
f{cheme alithefe perplexing difficule 
ties vanith. Yen thoufand talents, the 
greateftt fu of guilt fuppofadie, are 
at once generouily forgiven, and tye 
immenfe debt for ever cancelled ! 
Withevery rational intelligent per- 
fon it maft alfo greatly recommend 
this religion, when claiming its ori- 
ginal from God, to confider thedivine 
affiftance it offers to haman virtue.— 
One of the greatet enconragements 
that any fcheme of religion can offer 
to its votaries with regard to the fuc- 
cefsful prattice of morality, is the 
fall periuafion that if we ftudy to 
cultivate and improve our rational 
intelletual powers, and to acquire 
the pleafures and habits of virtue, we 
thall certainly enjoy the divine con- 
currence. That God will not foffer 
imperfe@t virtue to ftrugele, clone, 
through the dangerous paths of life, 
isan affurance that infufes into the 
homan heart the nobleft fatisfaction. 
In this fundamental article the fyitem 
of heathen morals was greatly defec- 
tive. Some of their w/e men taught 
the world to expect no diviwe allitt- 
ances in the praclice of virtae. The 
virtuous man, it feems, had no occa- 
fion for them, and the low illiterate 
vulgar were infinitely unworthy the 
expence of divine interpofitions. Man 
mutt derive virtue from bim/e/f. Man 
was felf-fuflicient to his own telicity. 
There wife and perfe@ man had no 
fuch things as wants and defedts a- 
bout him—he was equal to Jupiter 


himfelf in the all-fufficiency and con- 
furmmate happinefs of his natare.— 
‘The religion of F-/us teaches us to 
fourm more mod /# and difident, and 
confequently more rational and juft, 
notions of human nature, and fhews 
us our intimate dependence on the 
Deity for all the funétions and en- 
joyments of zatural and moral life.— 
‘This divine philofophy teaches as, 
what the principles and dictates of 
reafon teach us, that we are not felf- 
fuflicieat to our own virtue and to 
our own happinefs; that we are frail 
and indigent, furrounded with temp- 
tations, aad expofed to forrows and 
fufferings innumerable; that in the € 
exigencies God will not defert a fin- 
tere mind to the weak efforts of its 
own imperfeét virtue, but will, by 
his. gracious concurrence, guatd it 
from vice and error; illuminate it 
with heavenly light; kindle devout 
affections ; invigorate its powers ; 
fuggeft boly refglutions, and by his 
divine a and co-operation, con- 
firm and eftablith it in the principles 
and prattice of virtue. Such a doc- 
trine is worthy of Gad, and worthy 
to form a neceffary article in any re- 
ligion which claims a divine origin- 
al. Such an affurance as this is a moft 
powerful incentive to the refolution 
of amendment and to the praétice of 
all virtue, and moft have all its 
weight upon the ingenuity of every 
rational being. For if in the under- 
taking of any work of confiderable 
labor and difficulty we efteem ita 
great happinefs to be affured that we 
fhall be affified in the execution of it 
by wife and benevolent perfons, 
whofe aid and endeavors concurring 
with our own will enfure fuccefs, 
how much more muf it incite and 
encourage us to engage and perfevere 
in a religious life, to be affured, that 
God will co-operate with our virtuous 
refolutions; enable us to furmount 
every impediment; carry us through 
the difficulties and dangers which in- 
fe(t our path ; canfirm usin the hae 


bits of piety and holinefs, and finale, 
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ly crown us with eternal life and’ /ophers in compiling fyftems of laws. 


bleffednefs? Sach is the ftrength of 
chriftian principles, and the perfeAi- 
on of chriftian doftrine! . 

The clear revelation of a future 
fate is a very {trong argument in fa- 
vor of divine authority aad eredibili- 
ty of the chriftiam religion. Concern- 
ing a future fate we find a great va- 
riety of opinmns among thofe who had 
only the light of reafon to aid their 
enguines, ‘Che moft learned and e- 
minent phrlfophers the heathen world 
ever produced, exprefs themfelves, in 
general, with great hefitation and 
daifiilence on this momentous fub- 
jett.* A great part of them thought 
the grave terminated all our exift- 
ence. Others made a future ftate con- 
fift in pleafures altogether unworthy 
of a rational and immortal foul. Some 
of the molt dfinguifoed among them 
believed that fuch imperfect beings as 
we are would not be admitted imme- 
diately after death into the regions of 
purity and happinefs, but firit previ- 

fly go through a neceffary procefs 
davon correction and difcipline, 
before they could be worthily intro- 
daced into the pure and bo/y feats of 
E/yfium, They were likewile in great 
uncertainty with regard to the rature 
of this ftate, and the Aappine/s men 
would enjoy init. Heroes and con- 
guerors, fome imagined, would there 
amufe themfelves in marfhalling and 
arranging vifionary armies —— Kings 
and princes in governing and regulat- 


ing ideal fates—/awugivers and philo- 





* The concluding evords of the A- 
pology of Socrates are affe‘tingly ex- 
prefive of this great man’s uncer- 
tainty. And now itis time to depart 
—I to death, you to life—but whether 
J or you are returning to greater 
happinefs, God only knows! Cicero 
tells us that while he was perufing 
Plato’s difcourfé on the immortality of 
the foul, his arguments convinced hin, 
but no fooner did he lay afide the book 
and carefully revolve thofe arguments 
in his mind, but all bis former convitti- 
on vani~oed, 


for imaginary republics—poets, pain« 
ters, meficions, in cultivating their re- 
fpective arts, and a// orders and claf- 
fes of mortals, in thofe happy man- 
fions amufe and recreate themfelves 
in following the /ame occupations 
and ftudies, in which they once de- 
lighted. Others intagined this hap- 
pinefs would not be ftri@ly eternal, 
but that thefe {pirits, after a flight of 
many ages wonld be brought down 
to Lethe’s ttream—4drink its oblivious 
waters—animate a mortal body—and 
for ever lofe all remembrance of what 
the, once were. What ideal, vifion- 
ary, fantaftie, contemptible reveries 
are thefe !—yet indulged by the wi/e# 
and bcft men that Pagan ages ever 
produced! O how different is shat 
fiate of immortality after which the 

ofpel teaches its profeffors to afpire ! 

Vith what clearnefs and certainty 
doth it exhibit it before us in all its 
grand and ftriking importance! The 
vail, that owce ioterpofed, is now 
drawn afide, and the glories of a 
blefled futurity fpread before us in 
one vatt, various, and boundlefs prof- 
pect. What heathen virtue always 


wanted to give it its juft weight and 
efficacy with mankind, our Saviour 
hath givenit. Every fyftem of reli- 


gious and moral truths muft be defec- 
tive in a very effential point, that ei- 
ther makes 20 mention of a future 
ftate, or mentions it in obfcure, dubious, 
and ambiguous terms. Cdhriftianity is 
the perfection of all religion, for by 
bringing immortality to light it hath 
completely given all thofe additional 
fanSions to the practice of virtue, 
which all former fyttems of philofo-~ 
phy wanted, 

(To be continued. ) 
PID DAD OI 
MIsTRANSLATICNS of SCRIPTURE 
reElifted. 


(Continued from page 412.) 
XV.*P\IVERS verfions have fo 
ftrongly disfigured what 
is faid, Plat. cx. 3. that there ace 
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Gearce two inrerpreters, of any note, 
who agree inexplaining it. ‘The vul- 
gar Latin tranflates; ** [he begin- 
ning was with thee, the day of thy 
virtue, inthe fplendor of the faints; 
I have begotten thee from the womb, 
before the morning ftar.”""—The Ge- 
neva verfion; ** Thy people hall be 
a willing people, in the day when 
thou ‘aflembiett thy army in holy 
mp; the dew of thy youth thall be 
urnifhed unto thee from che womb 
of the morning.”"—Our tranflation 
is; “ Thy people fhali be willing in 
the day of thy power, in the beauties 
of holinefs, from the wom) of the 
morning: thou hait the dew of thy 
youth.”” It is hardly pofible for any 
thing to be more ob{cure than thefe 
eiiateas: except, perhaps, she pa- 
raphrafe that St. Auftin gave of the 
text, which is as follows; ** The Son 
is the beginning with thee, O Father, 
in the day of thy virtue, ia the fjilen- 
dor of the faints, to the end the faints 
may he illuminated andtheir hearts 
purified; I have begotten thee from 
the womb, of my felf, of my own 
fubfance, viz. in fecret; for who 
fhall declare his generation? Before 
the morning ftar; fynecdochically, 
before there was any ftar.”—Gene- 
brand treats all as gnoftics who will 
not admire this paraphrafe.— We fhall 
not infift on feveral other explications 
which have been given of thefe words, 
but farnifa our readers with the na- 
tural and plain tranflation of them 
by Bostins; * Thy troops fhall be 
willing, when thou fhalt raife thy ar- 
my in thy glorious fanQuary; thou 
haft thone like the morning, from 
thy very births thy youth hath been 
covered with dew.” Azimad. c. 2. 
c. 8. &. 10. 

XVI. Onur verfion fays; ‘* That 
Jonas was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly .” Matt xii. 40. 
"The word, however, in the original, 
tranfiated a whale, no more fignifies 
this ith than any other great fifh that 
bath fins; and naturalifts have cb- 

Vow. I, No. 5. 


ferved, that the whale’s throat is fo 
far from being wide enough to 
{wallow a whole man, that it is in 
width but fix inches, and that they 
eat nothing bat grafs and {mali fifth. 
Some writers have, notwithitanding, 
endeavored to prove that there is no- 
thing impoffible in this matter.—All 
hiftorians, it may be obferved, who 
treat of the Mediterranean, feldom 
mention whales, but frequently a 
monttrous fith they call Carcharias, 
or Lamia, which hatha throat and 
belly fo very laree, that, with eafe, it 
can twallow a man without the leaft 
injury. It is, therefore, mach more 
natural to believeythat it was a fith 
ef this kind that fwallowed Jonas, 
than to multiply miracles without 
nece fity, by fuppofing that God who 
preferved Jonas in the belly of the 
fifh, enlarged alfo the whale’s throat, 
——~ Rendelet relates, that’he has feen 
upon the coafts of Saintogne, a fith of 
this fpecies, of a (mall fize, shat had 
a throat capable of {wallowing the 
largett man. P. Gillss affures us, that 
in his time, fome of thefe monfers 
were taken at Niceand Marfeils which 
weighed four thorfand pounds, and 
that they found in the belties of them, 
men in completearmour. This text, 
therefore, (agreeable to the fenie of 
the moft learned interpreters of ferip- 
ture) frould be thas rendered ; ** For 
as jonas was three days and three 
nights in the belly of the fifi ; fo,” 
&e. 
XVIL. Several tranflations make 
the pfalmiftt fay; (Pfal. xxxv. 26.) 
©¢ Det them be aphamed axzd be brought 
to comfiuszan fogethe 7, that resorce at my 
burt, &c.”” As fome, from thefeex- 
prefiions, apprehend that it ts lawful 
to curfe their enemics; fo there are 
thofe who, confidering the nature of 
God, and the fpirit of Chrifianity, 
cannot read thefe pafflages without a- 
ftonifhment and horror. It fhould 
be remarted, that the words which 
are tranilated, Tet therm be afbamed, 
fhould be rendered, Thy /oali be a- 
44 
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foamed. The whole pfalm, therefore, 
inflead of containing fo many forms 
of execrations, or imprecations a- 
gainit God’s enemies, or the foes of 
the pfalmift, contains only fo many 
teftimonies of his aifured confidence 
that God would fulfil to him his gra- 
cious promifes, and difappoint the ¢- 
vil intentions of hrs enemies. In this 
fenfe are all the pfalms to be under- 
ftood which appear to be replete with 
curfes againft the enemies of God.— 
Vide Hammsid in Pfal, xxxv. 26. 


(Te be continued.) 
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A DssertTaAtTion on the Sacnen 
Trinity. 


(Continued from page 415.) 


ET us now proceed to the vefti- 
ges we find ofa tripliciry in the 
divine nature among the ancient 
Greeks. If we can prove that Or- 
pheus, Pythagoras and Plato had the 
fame ideas of the ‘Trinity, as the E- 
gyptians, Chaldeans, Perfians, and 
Chinefe, the additional telimony of 
the three firft will confirm the doc- 
trine of the four laft: for the origi- 
nal fource of tradi:ion being the fame 
in all, every fucceeding teftimony 
confirms the precedent, aad forms an 
indiffol vible chain, 

We begin ficlt with Orpheus. Da- 
mafcius in his book concerning the 
princip'es, gives us this account of 
the Orphic theology. * Orpheus in- 
* troduceda triform deity, which he 
reprefented by a dragon having the 
heads of a bul) and a Jion; and in 
the midft the face of a god with 
golden wings upon his fhoulders.’ 
Dr. Cudworth accufes Orpheus of a 
monttrous exiravagancy to have thus 
fy nbolized the Deity. but that great 
man had forgot, 1 feems, that the che- 
rubin wherein, according to the pro- 
phet Ikaekicl, the glory of God re- 
fided, and trom whence the voice of 
the Lord was heard, is reprefented by 
the prophet, as having four faces, that 
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of a man, that ofa lion, that of a 
ball, and that ofan eagle. There is 
a great parity betwixt the Orphie 
aad prophetic fymbols. The bull, 
the jion, and the eagle were the hic- 
roglyphic types and figns of the three 
elements of fire, light and air, and 
thefe three clements are the three eme 
bleins, by which facred writ paints 
forth the three hypottafes of the di- 
vine natare. “The Father is called in 
feripture™ confurming fire. The Los 

os EL, Or irradiator, acd the light 
of the world, ‘The holy Spirit, air, 
breath or wind, We fhall fhow af- 
terwards, that the fourth animal, 
which in the cherubin had the face 
of a man, and in the Orphic fymbol 
the face of a god, reprefents the fa- 
cred pre-exiffent humanity of the 
Meffiah, received into, and hypofta- 
tically united with the divine effence. 

Juitin Martyr, in his exhortation 
to the Greeks, has preferved to us 
this wonderful fragment of Orpheus, 
where the poet fpeaks thus of the Lo- 
gos. ‘ The word of the Father, 
* which went oat of his mouth, and 
* became his counfellor when he 
* created the world.’ Is there any 
thing that refembles more the defcrips 
tion of Solomon in his Proverbs, 
when he fays,* * The Lord poffef- 
* fed me in the beginning of his 
* ways, I was fet up from everlait- 
* ing before his works of old. When 
* he appornted the foundations of the 
* earth, when he prepared the hea- 
* vensI was there.’ If St. Juftin had 
forged, or adulterated this paflage, 
and talfely attributed it to Orpheus, 
would not the Greeks have objected 
to him this impofture? 

Sutdas, apon the word Orpheus, 
fays, this philofsphical poet declares, + 
* That the higheft of all beings is 
* called Licur, Counser, and 
* Lies, and in fine, that thefe three 
* names exprefs the powers of the 
‘ fame deity, who is the maker of 


* Proverb, ch. viii. 22. 27. 29. 
t+ See Cudworth, ch. iv. pag. 300. 
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all, and who produceth all out of 
nothing, into being whether vifible 
or invifible.’—— i imotheus adds, 
The fame Orpheus declareti, that 
all things were made by the fame 
© Godhead under three names called 
© Uranus, Curanus, & Puanes,’ 
Phanes, according to Father Kircher, 
is an Egyptian name which fignities 
Love, and accordingly, Proclus, im 
commenting upon Piato’s ‘limaeus, 
calis Puawnes foft and tender Lowe, 
which is the perfonal character of the 
third hypoftafis, Conformable to this 
Proclus aflures us, that Amelius the 
Platonic, who was contemporary with 
Plotinus, makes* <« A threefold De- 
‘ miurgus, or creator of the world, 
three minds and three kings, him 
that is, him that has, and him that 
beholds ; which three minds differ 
thus, the firft is effentially he that 
is; the fecond poffeffes in him lf 
intelligence, but receives all from 
the firft, and fo is fecond ; the third 
poles alfo in himfelf intelligence, 
ut hath what is in the fecond and 
looks up to the firtt for all thefe three 
are the fame effence with their con- 
joined intelligibles. Amelius there- 
fore fuppofes thofe three minds and 
Demiurgie principles to be the fame 
with Plato’s three kings, and with 
* Orpheus’s trinity.” Damafeios al- 
fo, in his book of principles, affures 
us, that Orpheus maintained * a tri- 
© form deity.” ‘Thus, according to 
Suidas, to Timotheas, to Procius, 
and to Damafcius, the fublime poet 
and philofopher Orpheus looked up- 
on the triplicity in the divine nature 
not as three diitinét fubitances, nor 
independent minds, nor fimple attri- 
butes, but as three intellectua! agents 
or beings that fubfift and act in the 
fame eflence. It is therefore no won- 
der if ‘Timotheus, who was a Chrifs 
tian, affirmed, thatt * Orpheus loug 


* Proclus in Tim. pag 92. 
+ Cedrenus de Timot. chromg— 
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* ago had declared, that all things 
* were made by a co- effential tr riad.” 

Pythagoras had the fame ideas of 
the divine triad. Since all agree that 
he borrowed his philofephy from 
Orpheus, the Egypt: ans, the Perfian 
Magi, and the Chaldean Sages, his 
nouons of a triplicity in the divine 

nature mult have been the fame. For 
this reafon we conclude, that the true 
meaning of this great maxiin of the 
Pythagoric philetophy, ‘God is a 
* monad from whom proceeds an ins 
* finite duality,’ fignifies, that from 
the great unity, monad, or felt-exift- 
ent mind, proceed two other hypo. 
frafes, inf-perable from their felf-ori- 
ginated caufe. Hence Moderatus, 
in a fragment preterved to ws by 
Simpl icius, fays, - according tothe 
‘ Pythagoreans, the firft one, monad 
* oruntty, is above all eilence ; the 
© fecond contains all ideas; and the 
. third, whi h is Pi yche, or fo ul, 
6 partaketh of both, of the firft unity 
* and of the ideas.’ Numentus, ac- 
cording to Proclus,t fays, * That 
* the Pythagoreans having praifed 
* the three Gods, called them the 
‘ grand Father, the Son, and the 
* grand Son,thereby intimat ing that, 
© asthe fecond was the offs pring ot 
* the firit, fo the third procteds fj. 

* the firft by the fecond.’ Jamblicht hus 
adds according to the teftimony of 
Proclus,t ‘ That there were three 

Gods aifo praifed by the P) thago- 
© reans.’ 

It is true, that Pythagoras did not 
only call the fupreme Deity a mond, 
and a triad, bur alfo a tetrad: tor 
Tetraétys, in the golden verfes, is 
called the fouatain of eternal Nature, 
and therefore Hicrocles, in comment. 
ing upon thefe verfes, favs, * There 
* is not! hing in the whole world 
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which doth not depend upon the 
‘Tetratys, as its root and principle. 
For the Tetrad is the maker of ail 
things, the intelligible God, the 
caufe and Father of the heavenly 
and fenfible God.’ The latter Py- 
thagoreans and Platoniits endeavor to 
give reafons why God fhould be cal. 
Jed ‘Tetras or Tetractys, from certain 
imaginary myfteries contained in the 
number four. Some modern critics 
fancy, that the Pythagorean ‘Tetrac- 
tys is the fame with the Hebrew name 
Jehovah, that confifls of four letters : 
but both thefe conjectures are chime- 
rica! and trifling. It feems lefs hy- 
pothetical and :maginary to look up- 
on the word Tetrad as originally de- 
rived from the ancient hieroglyphic 
which almott in all nations was the 
fymbol of the Deity, which the He- 
brews called Cherubin, and which 
Orpheus reprefents alfo under a qua- 
druple form, ‘The three firit denote 
the three confubfantial agemis or hy- 
pottafes of the divine nature, and the 
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fourth having the face of a man is the 


facred humanity of the Logos, which 
Hierocles calls the celeftiai and vifi- 
ble God, fon of the firft caufe. ‘This 
hierogtyphical fymbol calied Cherv- 
bin was copied by the Gentiles and 
called Teraphim, as fhall be explained 
hescafter. ; 
(To be continued.) 
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An Essay 


On the bef Metaon of maintaining 
Peace, Love,avd Uni ry, among 
CurisTian BRETHREN. 

ONSID E R, that although 
Chriltianity is a perfea tufhitu- 

tion, and tends to make Chviftians 
perfec? ; yet Chriflians being only in 
the wav ot cure, in a flate of recovery, 
do not arrive at abfolute perfeétion 
in this life, at leaft, not before death. 
Tr is therefore ebfurd and unreafon- 
ale in one Chriltian to expect abdfo- 
lute perfecion in the charatter and 
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temper of another, while here below 
in the fchool of Chrift. As long as 
live, I will have my failings and 
infirmities, and my brother will have 
his. — Hence arifes, 

The duty of, and obligation to, 
mutual forbearance among Chriftian 
brethren: For, if I hope and expect,, 
that any brother will bear with my 
failings and infirmities in temper and 
condad, and will have pity znd com- 
pafion on my weaknefs ; juice and 
charity require that / ould bear with 
bis, and not be over rigid and fevere 
in my requirements from him. If 
not, I @ xe unto others, as I won/d 
they foeuld do urto me, andam become 
a tran!greflor of this golden rule of 
equity. 

If this Chriftian maxim of car 
and forbear, or of pitying, and, in love, 
Sorgrving one another, is not regarded 
and obierved, there cannot poflibly 
be any fuch thing as a Chriftian fo- 
ciety, great os {mail, held together 
upon earth, 

The failings and imperfe&tions of 
our Chriflian brethren, though very 
undefirable in themfelves, yet are o- 
ver-ruled to ferve excellent purpofes 
in this flate of trial and probation : 
Upon them are grafted fome of the 
poblett Chriftian virtues, fach as cha 
rity, mecknefi, patience, felf-denial, come 
pe iffion, forbeqrance, and a forgiving 
temper ;—and they are excellent teuch- 
fiones, whercby we may examine and 
prove our own fpirits, and difcover 
whether we are indeed poffeffed of 
thefe Chrifiian graces, i. ¢. whether 
we are Chriffians. 

Wholly to break fociety and fel. 
lowfhip with my Chriftian brother oz 
brethren, becaufe 4e or thy have of- 
fended me, fpeaks the moit unfuffer- 
able pride. It is, in plain con- 
ftruftion, to prefume that I myfelf 
am perfect 2nd biamelefs, and need 
no forbearance nor forgivenefs from 
my brethren. 

If Gob fhonld break with us for 
every offence, what would become of 
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ws? Yet the example of Gop and of 
Curistr are exprefsly fet before us 
for our imitation in this duty.* 

But what are the terms and condi- 
tions of forgiving, or being recon- 
ciled with our Chriltiaa brother, 
when he offends us? 1 antwer, fons 
of true penitence; and to forgive him, 
and be reconciled with him, and keep 
up Chriftian fellowfhip and commu- 
nion with him, upon ‘hcfe figns, is a 
Chriftian duty fo indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary, that our Saviour has charged 
us, if our Chriitian brother offends us, 
not only /even times, but even feventy 
times feven, i.e. four hundred and 
ninety times in One day, and return, 
and fay, J repent, we mutt as oftes 
forgive him.+~ 

But are there not fome offences, 
which, though they claim our for- 
givenefs, yet give jutt caufe of our 
quitting all Chriftian fellowfhip and 
fociety with our brethren? Affwer. 
No offence can juttify private revenge 
in a Chriftian. If my brother fhould 
even attempt to take away my life, 
and turn again and fhew figns of true 
forrow and penitence, 1 muft, asa 
Chriftian, forgive him and be recon- 
ciled to him; though, in fuch cafes, 
public juflice muift be allowed to take 
place tor the good of fociety : But, 
a man who is called a drerher, may, 
by the wature and number of his of- 
fences, and by a proud, haughty, impe- 
mitcnt difpofition, render himielf whol- 
ly unworthy of Chriftian fellow fhip 
and communion in any fociety; yet 
fo as to be again received and re-ad- 
mitted, upon giving proper figns of 
true penitence, 

But mult we /o put up wiih, and 
forbear the failings and infirmities of 
our Chriftian brethren, as to negiec 
the duties of reproof and admoxition, 
Jeft we break the bond of peace, and 

rovoke or difpleafe our offending 
Prother? By no means. This would 
be to fuffer fin upon cur brother. Unity 


* Eph. iv. 2.32. Col. iii, 135 14. 
-s ete 7” 
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and peace among Chriftian brethren, 
mutt be founded on, and comport 
with truth, integrity and a charitable 
zeal for each other’s welfare, We 
are to continue rebuking and exhort- 
ing, in a Chriftian manner, but nev- 
er to break the bond of Chriftian tel- 
lowfhip, till men appear to be incor- 
rigible veprobates. 1 have oxe failing, 
you have anctier: I muft bear with 
your failing, while I ufe every endea- 
vor to correct it; you muft do the 
fame by me. We mutt regard this 
mutual duty, till we both obtain hea- 
ven; where, being both perfect, we 
fhail have wo need of mutual for- 
bearance and forgivenefs. 

I will not renounce nor difown my 
agiural brother, nor quit the family, 
though be cfends we, or is angry 
with me withouf caufe. He is my 
brotkex, and a multitude of tender 
and endearing confiderations plead 
for forgiveneis, and a re-eftablifh- 
ment of peace and unity: And fhall 
I renounce and ,difown a Chrifiaz 
brather, 2nd quit the fellicn/bip of ibe 
faints, for the like reafon, where the 
obligations to brotherly love are much 
more zuwerous, facred and noble, and 
the motives to torgivenefs and unity, 
much more tender aad endearing ? 

The fame reafons which will cn- 
gage us to quit one Chriftian fociety, 
becaufe of the failings and infirmities 
of our brethren, fhould engage us to 
quit the fellow! Mp of the church it- 
felf; and then we renounce al! union 
and communion with the body cf 
Chrift, and putting ourfelves out of 
the way of al! the means of falvation, 
we verizal/ly renounce heaven itfell, 
i. e. apoilauz ! 

If we are indeed Chriflians, we 
muft al! mect in heaven, and there live 


ever: And thall we part fociety for 
every trifie on the road, where w 
have fo much peed of each other’s 
mutual advice, reproof, forbearance 
and charity ? 

Confider the damage done to 
Chridianity by fim and diwi/ious a 
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mong Chriftian brethren ; the plea- 
fure it givesto the dewil; the ten- 
dency it has to prevent othess from 
uniting themfelves to thofe commu- 
nities, from which deferters’ have car- 
ried off an evil report, and the ma- 
licious and wicked triumph it gives 
tothe envious enemies of Chrittian 


union, comorunion and peace, and © 


the injury it does to the great and no- 
ble defigns of fuch focieties. 


If a deferter from a religious fo- 
ciety fhould be afked by an enemy of re- 
ligion, what his reafon was for defert- 
ing? Confider the danger he is in of 
wounding religion in the anfwer he 
mu make. ‘ bdid not like the men; 
* or, I did not like their proceedings ; 
* or, Lgotno good, but rather harm, 
* by being of the number.’ Here a 
man fpeaks at once uncharitably of his 
Chritlian brethren, and fa///y and un- 
JSavorably of the ways of Gop: For, 
few men are fo juft and modeft as to 
declare the true reafons of fuch a con- 
dud, and to lay the blame, where it 
properly is, upon their own fickle- 
nefs, inconftancy, unchrittian difpo- 
fition, and diftafte and difrelith to that 
which is good ; or, perhaps, a mean 
and vile ambition to pleafe and gra- 
tify fome declared and malicious e- 
nemy tofo good a defign. 


Let a man confider, whether, on 
his d-ath-bed, he could approve of 
having broken the bonds of Chriftian 
peace and unity, and quitted a focie- 
ty, formed on Chriltian principles, 
and in which he might have both done 
and received fome fpiritual good; 
merely, becaafe all his Chriftian bre- 
thren were not jut, in all refpects, 
fuch as he would have them ; while 
he hinfelf had poffibly as great fail- 
ings as any among them, 


Real offences from our Chriftian 
brethren cannot juftify our quitting 
Chriftian communion : Much lefs 
Surpofed offences, ot real benefiis fo mif- 
e:lied. 


For the Céhriflian’s, Scholar's, and 


Farmer's Magexixe. 
ASER MON, never before publifoed, 
delivered in St, Pan's Chapel, in 
the city of New-York, Nay 20, 
1787. 
Marx viii. 36. 

What foal! it profi a man, if he foall 
gain the whole werld, and lofe his own 
ful?—Or what foall @ man give iw 
exchange for his aul ? 


HE wifdom of virtue, and the 
folly of vice, mott clearly ap- 
pear, from many paffiges of facred 
writ. But in no part, perhaps, of the 
holy feriptures, are thofe things ex- 
hibited in a@ more ftriking pomt of 
view, than in the words of our text. 
—Our Lord here, in condefcenfive 
dnefs, moft forcibly addreties him- 
elf to our underttanding on this fub- 
ject.—- Whar,” fays he, ** would it 
profit a man, fhoald he gain the 
whole world ;”—all its riches, honors 
and pieafures, which he could enjoy 
but for a moment, at the expence of 
immortal happiref, ; the lofs of hea- 
ven itfelf, and his fafiaining ewerlat- 
Ing and incenceivable woe ; the mix 
feries of eternal condemnation ? 

Thoegh fabtilty ittcif cannot ad 
duce even the fhadow of an argu- 
meat, in favor of vice, how nume- 
rous are its votaries?—By how ma- 
ny, even of the Chritlian world, is zt 
carrefled, revered, practifed ; in op. 
pofition to the diétaces of reafon; the 
voice of confcience, and the language 
of in{piratien ? 

If, unhappily, there are any pre- 
fent, who have been fo intoxicated 
with the cup of finful pleafure; fo 
fafcinated by the tinfel of vanity, dif- 
plaved by the world, that ali their 
hop-s of the enjuyment of happinefs, 
are fenfual, or confined to this earth, 
and limited by time; let us beg their 
attention, 2 few moments, while we 
fhall endeavor, through the aid of 
Heaven, to effect a change, in their 
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temper and condu&, favorable to 
virtue aad their prefent and future fes 
licity ; or while we fhall attempt to no- 
tice and enforce the important parti- 
culars contained in the text: In dif 
courfing upon which, we will attead 
to the occafion of its being expreffed. 

Next, obferve, that maa is endued 
with an immortal foul, which, thro’ 
divine goodnefs, he miy fave; or, 
by means of his folly, he may lofe. 

We will alfo confider the defe@ of 
witdom which willattead us, it, for 
any earthly confiterations, we fhall 
relinqnith celettial happinefs. 

Aad regard the truth,—that the 
foul, when lot, cannot be regained ; 
for “‘whar thall be given for it in 
exchange ?” 

Firtt, we are to thew how: the 
words of the text came to be delivered. 

From the many expreffions of 
the prophets, which refpected the 
kingdom of our Lord; particularly, 
fuch as declared, that ‘* he fhould 
fottain the power of government ;” 
that he fhould “ fit on the throne of 
his father David, and that of his 
kingdom there fhould be no end;” 
that the ‘* heathen fhould be given 
to him for an inheritance, and the 
uttermoft parts of the earth for a pof- 
feffion ;’—the people of Ifrael, thro’ 
their being deroid of the {pirit of re- 
ligion, molt unjatly concluded, that 
when the Mefliah thould make his ap- 
pearance, he would affume the en- 
figns of rovalty ; fubdue the nations 
of the earth, and be invefted with the 
fupreme government of the world : 
And this idea of earthly grandeur 
wasentertained, for a feafon, even by 
the apotties themfelves; and was the 
caufe of their ambitious contention, 
** which of them fhould be the great- 
eft ;” or have the pre-eminence, in 
that worldly kingdom of Chritt, they 
flattered themfelves was thea about 
to be eftablifhed. 

But not anv thing was more op- 
polite td the kingdom of our Lord, 
than worldly pomp and fplendor.— 
He, therefore, withdrew from the 
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people, when, by violence, they were 
going to inveit him with regal au- 
thority. 

He took feveral opportunities to 
undeccive his apoftles, in this parti- 
cular ;~he told them exprefsly, that 
** he came not to be miniftered unto, 
bat to minifter; and to give his lile 
a ranfom for many ;’"—he alf> in- 
formed them, in words mot explicit, 
that “‘his kingdom was not of 
this world ;’—and in the chapter 
from which our text is taken, he 
{peaks of his approaching furrows 
and death at Jeruialem. * The Son 
of Man,” fays he, ** muft fuiter mae 
ny things; and be rejected of the el- 
derss aad of the chief priefts; and 


Tcribes ; and be killed; and, after 


three days, rife again.” 

But fuch language, was extremely 
ungrateful to the apoitles; which oc- 
cationed Peter, with rafhnefs, to ree 
buke our Lord for thefe expreffions, 
After this apofile ha@been reprehende 
ed for this conduct, our Saviour de 
clares to the people, and to his dif- 
ciples, that by embracing, and adher- 
ing to his religion, they might rather 
expect the frowns of the world, thaa 
the enjoyment of its fmiles, ** Who- 
foever will come after me, let him 
deny himéelf, and take up his crofs, 
and follow me.” And left a regard 
for earthly profperity, and the prefers 
vation of life, fhould occafion men 
not to receive; or having received, 
to deny the Chriftian faith, they are 
affared, that the indulgence of fach a 
difpofitea, would terminete vaftly to 
their difadvantage: * For whofve- 
ver will fave his life, thall lofe it; 
but whofo ver thall lofe his life for mv 
fake and the gofpel’s, the fame thall 
fave it;” or find it happily exchanz- 
ed fora life celeftial and immortal : 
—And the more forcibly to prevail 
with mankind, to embrace Chriftian- 
ity, and duly to honor it, our Sa- 
viour adds: * For what fhall it pro- 
fita man, if he thall gain the whole 
world, and lofe his own foul ?—Or 
what fhall a maa give ia exchange 
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for his foul ?”—Our Lord fabjoinsa 
fentence, which is moft worthy of 
our ferious confideration !—"*:Who- 
feever, @erefore, fhill be afhamed of 
me aad of my words, in this adal- 
terous and finfal generation, of him 
alio thall the Son of man be afhamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father, with the holy angels.” 

Having thas fhewn the occafion of 
the words of our text, which were 
principally defigned to prevent men 
from apaitatizing from the Chriflian 
faith, and toexcite them properly to 
revere if; permit us, as we propofed, 

Next, to obferve, that we are én- 
@oed with fouls, which are immor- 
tal; and that thefe, by us, through 
divine goodaefs, may be faved; or, 
by ourtolly, beloft. 

It is of the fiett confequence, with 
regard to the praftice of religion, to 
believe the immertality of the foul: 
Aud we ate compelled to confefs, 
that we are indebted for the perfect 
knowledge of this truth,—-that our 
fouls are immortal,—not to the dif- 
quifitions of human reafon; nor to 
the inveftigations of heathen philofo- 
phers, on the fulject, bat to divine 
revelation. 

Several Pagans, indeed, of wifdom 
and virtue, conjectured, wifhed, and 
were defirousof maintaining this fat, 
but were unable to prove it, or to dif- 
cafs the matter to their entire fatisfac- 
tion. Socrates and Cicero, the moft 
eminent of thofe who were difpofed to 
believe the exiitence of the foul, after 
the diffolution of the body, expref- 
fed their doubts concerning this par- 
ticular; which occafioned Seneca 
juftly to remark, that the “ im- 
mortality of our fouls, however de- 
fired by us, was rather fpoken of, 
than proved, by thefe great men.” 

Happy are we, that we are not left 
to uncertain conjeGure, to doubtful 
probability, in this important point, 
but that * life and immortality, are 


brought to light through the gof- 
pel goo 





We are not toconclude, howeve-, 
that this dotrine was not revealed 
under the Jewith economy ; but that 
by the Chriftian difpenfation, it is 
more clearly and fally declared. 

Our Saviour inculcates this tenet, 
hy affirming that ** Ged is the God 
of Abraham, of Ifaac, and of Jacob; 
andthat he is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.”—Bat the 
bodies of thefe patriarchs had been 
dead, many ages, before thefe words 
were uttered by our Lord ; theirfouls, 
therefore, muft then have been in ex- 
iftences; for **God was their Gods 
and he is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” 

Our Saviour again teaches this 
truth, in the parable of Dives; after 
death, he “ lifted up his eyes in hell, 
being intorments;” and the * foul 
of Lazarus was conveyed, by angels, 
into Abraham's bofom.” This tenet 
is alfo enforced by our Lord, when 
he exhorts us not to fear thofe ** who 
kiil the body, but are not able to kill 
the foul ;” and when he mercifully 
grants the petition of the penitent on 
thecrofs. ‘* This day,” faid he to 
him, ‘* thou fhalt be with me in pa-+ 
radife.”” 

« Weknow,” faith St. Paul, * that 
if our earthly houfe of this taber- 
nacle were difflolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, an houfe not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The martyr Stephen being fully 
conviaced of this trath, in his laf 
mc ments, fupplicated God to receive 
his fpirit.”” «« Bleffed,’” we read, 
** are the dead which die in the Lord; 
yea, faith the Spirit: for they reit 
from their labors, and their works do 
follow them. 

Saint John faw, in holy vifion, 
** under the altar, the fouls of thofe 
who were flain tor the word of God, 
aud their teftimony in favor of divine 
truth.” 

hvery promife, it may be remark- 
ed, of reward to the righteous, ina 
future ftate; and cach denunciation 
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Gf divine vengeance, on the wicked, 
im the other world, contained in the 
holy fcriptures, neceffarily imply, the 
immortality of the foul;—indeed, 
the doétrine, that our fouls perith 
not with our bodies, is infeparably 
conneéted with the Chrittian fyftem; 
and the belief of this fact, moft effen- 
tial to the Chriftian character. 

Bot the mode of the foul’s exift- 
ence, after the death of the body ; 
and the manner of its perception, in- 
finite wifdom hath thought proper to 
conceal from us;—this knowledge 
we can attain only by experience ; 
and all the various opinions of learn- 
ed and ingenious men refpetting it, 
are but the effufions of mere faney. 
This, and many other paserevizts, cf 
the {piritual world we mult now be 
contented to ‘* behold, as through a 
giafs, darkly; but hereafter, face to 
face ;”” with the greateft cafe and pet= 
fpicuity. ; 
( the remainder of this Sermon will be 

inferted in our next, ) 
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The Uncuagistian Apuses of the 
Tonecur, 
S the nobleft ufe of the tongue, 
confitts in thofe exercifes of 
it which tend to celebrate, magnify 
and glorify Goo, and fet forth his 
excellencies to our fellow-creatares ; 
fo whatever has a direct, or indirect 
tendency to difhonor Goo, or give 
oor fellow-creatures wrevg, mean and 
unworthy apprehenfions of him, are 
the mott capital fins and abufes of the 
tongue——fuch as, (1.) atheiftical 
fpeeches: As faying, that there it no 
Gop; denying or cifpuating his be- 
ing, or infiouating fach hints and ar- 
uments, as tend to deftroy this be- 
Pet in Ourfelves or fellow-creatures. 
This is ftriking at the glory of Goo 
with a witnefs, and erating the very 
fuandations of all religion among men. 
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Equally pernicious are thofe fpeeche: 
and arguments, which, the 
feem to admit the boing of a Goo, 
infinuate, that he did not create, and 
does not rale and govern the world: 
—Or, allowing his aniver(al provi- 
dence, in iving genera! laws to na- 
tore, white thee deny his particular 
providence, or his ordering and over- 
ruling all the particular a¢tions of his 
creatures,——~— Nor is it any better to 
deny Gon’s moral government of his 
rational creatures; that he is the o}- 
Server of men; the witnefs and judge, 
the rewarder and punifher of their 
moral conduct. ‘To this may be ad- 
ded the vile guilt of robbing Gon of 
any of his perfections, of his omni- 
fame, OTipret=nee, his holinef:, 
juftice, mercy or trutly ;—A* w¥ extol. 
ling any of thefe perfeétions, to the 
prejudice of the reit. 

(2.) Buaspnemy : Either enrf- 
ing Gop, as Job's wife would hare 
perfuaded him to do ; or challenging 
Gop, tecome forth, affd do his wort ; 
or boldly and infolently defying his 
vengeance ; or charging him foolifh- 
ly, as cruel and unjatt, and laying 
more on us than we deferve; or 
boldly calling down his vengeance 
upon otrfelves or others ; or fporting 
with his judgments, undervaluing his 
mercies, and ridiculing his works, ot 
word, @ providences. 

(2.) PRoraniry, nearly borders 
ing onthe former. Speaking flight 
and difrefpecttully of holy things and 
ordinances, and that holinefs which 
is the image of Gov on his people; 
—mimicking and mocking holy ac- 
tions, fuch as prayer, preaching, the 
facraments, and the like ;—making 
a jeft of the {criptures, and ufing them 
proverbially to profane purpotes ;— 
making a mock at fin asa mere trifl-, 
and talking of the mott awful and fe- 
rious matters, fuchasdeath judgment, 
heaven and hell, in fuch a flighr, 
vaia, and {portive manner, as plainly 
fhews that we have no praflice! bea 
lief of them, 
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(4.) Sonemm PERJURY; or cal- 
ling Gop to witnefs a known lie, and 
praying down his vengeance upon 
us, in cafe our declaration is not true. 

(s.) CoMMON SWEARING; which 
by the frequent and familiar abufe of 
Gop’s holy name, leflons our own re- 
verence and that of others for ah 
oath ; turns the venerable name of 
JeHovan, into an empty found, to 
convey our hellifh paffions to others, 
and paves the way to cuflomary, hor- 
vid perjury. ‘This is an abufe of the 
tongue, which, befides its being for- 
bidden ‘by the word of Gop, on the 
penalty of his fevereft difpleafure, is 
attended with neither pleafure, profit 
nor honor ;——is rude, barbarous, un- 
civil, and unmeanivg, eed Gt oniv 
for devils awd damned /pirits. 

{6} Thecommon and profane ufe of 
Gop’s nae, even where neither curf- 
ing, {wearing, nor damning is annex- 
edtoit: Suchas,O Gop! O Lorn! 
O Curistr! and Gop blefs as! 
Curist blefsus! and the like, when 
they are fpoken ina light, unmeaning, 
cuftomary manner: For, as Gop’s 

name is facred and glorious, fo every 
common ufe of it, is an irreverent abuje 
of it, and is exprefsly forbidden ia 
the third commandment, * Thou 
** fhalt not take the name of the 
** Lorp thy Gop in vain, &c.” 

As the next important afe of the 
tongue, is to promote the of our 
fellow-creatures; fo, whatever tends 
direQily, or indire€tly to hurt or in- 
jure our neighbour in any of his in- 
terelts, is a wile, unchriftian, diabolical 
abufe of it. Indeed, all the above- 
mentioned abafes of it, are againft 
Chriftian charity: For, though they 
direétly and immediately tend to dif- 
honor Gop, yet they mediately and 
indirectly tend to corrupt and ruin 
our neighbour. Indeed, whatever fin 
proceeds from the tongue, #s, and ne- 
Ceffarily mu/t de defiling to all around 
us, who are difpofed to receive infec- 
tion. Bat the abufes of the tongue, 
which are moft immediately repug- 
nant to Chriftian charity, are the fol- 


lowing : (1.) Dire lying, or uxtruth? 
For, as the tongue and {peech were 
given to be a true and regular imdes 
and interpreter of the mind; fo a man 
who fpeaks not truth, is like a clock 
whofe hand points to the wrong hour, 
or like a compa/s whofe needle devi« 
ates from the true pole, aflefeand 
aworth nothine Befides, as truth is ° 
the foundaisn of all right intercourfe 
between men, fo there could be no 
living im fociety, nor tranfaQting bu- 
finefs with our fellow-creatares, if 
falfchood prevailed univerfally, Ine 
deed, truth is fo facred, valuable and 
important a branch of Chriftian mo- 
rality, and fo effentially neceffary to 
the well-being of human fociety, that 
i Tull gover be violated, even in 
jet, nor upon the flightef and moft 
trivial occafions, 

(z.) Dissrmucation : Either by 
wilfally concealing neceffary truth, 
or {peaking in a doubtful, ambigu- 
ens, enigmatical manner, with a de- 
fign to Zasive or miflead our neigh 
bour. 

(3.) Dounie-peatine; being 
fair to our neighbour’s face, and o- 
therwife behind his back. 

(4.) MisReprResenTinG a fory 
or fac, which is one of the moft mif- 
chievous kinds of lying and back- 
biting ; for by ae one fingle 
word or circucifance of a {tory or fact, 
it ead be — cues to the “sa 
fpeakable prejudice of our nei ur 
and of ae aor. x 

(5.) Decerrrut-PROMISING: 
Caafing our neighbour to rely on a 
promife, which we either do not in- 
tend to perform, or which we have 
no hope of being able to perform 
punttually, at the time and in the 
manner propofed: This occafions un- 
fpeakable confufion in the trading 
world, and in every other department 
of life, and tends effeétually to ruin 
our character, and very often our 
neighbaur’s too, who is led to deceive 
others on the ftrength of our promife. 

(6.) BEARING FALSE WITNESS 


againft our neighbour ; cither by tel- 
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fing known and malicious lies to the 
prejudice of our neighbour, in the 
way of calumny, flander and back- 
biting ; of by unneceffarily abetting, 
P g and fpreading the flan- 
ders of others, whom we have rcafon 
to fufpe& of malice a him :— 
Much more, by taking away his life, 
interett, or name, by perjery. 

(7) ing the very worft that 
we can of our neighbour, confiftent 
with truth, with a defigned conceal- 
ing any qualities he poffefles, 
on purpofe to injure lis charaéter or 
intereft, or to impede his ufefulnefs: 
For, we may do onion 
ten, even by {peaking improper ai 
xnfeafomable eae z Buraddhing Sort 
of Chriflian charity and prudence can 
direét in this matfer. : 

(8.) Divalging fuch fecrets as our 
neighboar may have, ‘in confidence 
entrafted us with, either with a ma-- 
licious defign to hart him, or through — 
mere imprudence, and a tattling dif- 

tion. ey 

(g.) All fuch abufive, ignomini- 
ous names and infulting language, 
e‘ther of or fo our neighbour, as tends 
to break Chriftian charity, excite an- 

r, and occafion quarrels and law- 
Frits ; which befides their weg 
nature and unha confequences, 

rove the want of sw » meeknefs, 
fo mility and patience, and are a fcan- 
dal and difgrace to our common 
Chriftianity. 

(10.) All fporting with, and mock- 
ing at the fas and watural infirmities of 
our neighbour, and fpeaking degrad- 
ing things of him, on account of the 
Jatter. 

(t1.) Vain, idle, unedifying con- 
verfation, which neither tends to 
comfort nor improve either ourfelves or 
others; efpecially if it is continued 
long, to the deftruétion of cur own, 
or our neighbour’s precious time : 
For, we are told, we fhall “* give an 
** account of every idle’ word we 
** fpeak at the day of judgment.” 

(12.) Propagating evil, pernicious. 


* Maith.v. 21—abs 


principles and dottrines, which tend 
tu poifon our neighbuur’s mind, and 
to prepare the way fur a vicious 
practice. 

(13.) Flattering dur neighbour in 
his follies and vices, and thereby ia- 
creafing his pride and flrengthening 
his hands in folly and wickednets ; 
more efpecially, with the deteltable 
view of getting fome favor frown him, 
or advantage over him, a3 the reward 
of this ifiguity. | 

(14) Abafing our neighbour’s con- 

in us, by giving him bad or 
ruinous advice, when we hope to be- 
nefit by his complying with it. 

(15.) Corrupting our neighbour, 
and feducing dim or d-r to fin, and 
thereby committing the very worft 
kind of murder, both upon the foul 
and body. 

(16.) By filthy fongs; or corrupt 
and profane fpeeches, polluting and 
debauching the minds and hearts of 
our neighbours, and indpcing them to 
the love and practice of fin. 

(17.} Inftead of comforting the 
fick, affliMed and diftreffed, laughin 
at and infulting their miferics, a 
thereby adding to the burthen of their 

rows. 

‘The fins of the toxgue are the moft 
numerous clafs of all our fins, except 
thofe of the Beart ; and indeed, they 
will never be much leffened, vntil the 
heart is renewed and fan¢tified by di- 
vine grace. 

As the fins of the tongne are the 
moft defiruftive, as well as the mof? nu- 
merous, we had need to fet a double 
guard over the motions of this unruly 
member, feeing that in no way are 
we like more to difgrace our Chrif- 
tian profeflion, than-by an unbridled 


ae 

‘he right ufe ard government of 
the en is one of the Leaf? doubsful 
proofs of true religion.—** If any man 
** offend not in word, the fame is a 
** perfect man. If any man among 
« you feem to be religious, and 
** bridle not, &c.* 


© James i- 26-—iii. % 
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CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lire of Sr. Luks. 


S™: LUKE, fays Eufebius, was a 
native of Antioch, by profeffion 
a phyfician, and for the moft part a 
co.npanion of the apoftie Paul. From 
his attending St. Paul in his travels, 
and from the teftimony of fome of 
the ancients, Bafnage, Fabricius, and 


Dr. * Lardner have beew i d to 
conclude that this evan was a 
Jew—and fome learned men both a- 


mong the axtiewts and moderns have 
been of opinion that he was one of 
the feventy.t ‘The firlt time that this 
evangeliit is mentioned in the New 
Teftament is ia his own hiltory of 
the Ads of the Apofles. We find 
himt with Sc. Paul at ‘Troas. “He 
attended the apottle to Jerufalem— 
continued with him during his trou- 
bles in J udzea—failed in the fame fhip 
with hun when he was feat prifoner 
trom Cxflarea to Rome—and tlayed 
with him in the imperial city during 
his two years confinement there. In 
St. Payt’s epiltles, written during 
his imprifonment, he is mentioned 

name, and, in one of thofe letters, 
ftiled the beloved phyfician. . The ant- 
cents have not mentioned his fuffer- 
ing martyrdom--it is , there- 
fore, that he died a mataral death,— 
St. Luke was net aa epefile—Bat he 
was, as Irenzeus obferves, an infepa- 
rable companion of the apoftle Paul, 
and commitied to writing, the gof- 
pel preached by him, ent of 
Alexandria, as quoted in Eufebius, 
mecatiuns # traditionary report hand- 
ed down froin the prefoyters of more 
antient times, which was, that the 
gofpels which contained the geaeala- 
gies were written fift, If this tradi- 
tion may be de d upon, and it 


* Lardner’s Suppl>ment to the Cre- 
dirility, Vol. i. p. 236. 24. Edit. 

+ See Dr. Woithy’s Preface, ard 
Bir. Lardner’s hifiary of this Bvange- 
fA, ubi fupras 

4 * 
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thew and we 


. care and 


written before 
Si. Mark’s. ‘Tertullian calls Mat- 
thew and John difciples of Chrit, 
Mark and Luke, dilciples of apoft/es. 
Ju like manner Eufebius fays, that 


is very p 


Luke had delivered in his gofpel a 
_faithtal narrativeof thofetran 


actions, 
of whofe truth he himfelf had been 
fully affured, from the diftinguifhed 
advantages he enjoyed from his great 
inti and long continuance with 
Paul, and his converfe with the other 
apofiles, We leatu from the prom 
of his golpel with what fidelity and 
accuracy he compiled the hittory of 
thofe wonderful tranfactions it re- 
cords, He tells his reader with what 
religious folicitude he had examined 
into the hiftorical fats on which 
Chriftianity was founded, with what 
caution he had traced the 
fiream to its fource, and what appli- 
cation and fludy he had employed to 
digeit and arrange thefé great events 
ina tferies. ‘* As there have 
been feveral perfons, fays he, who 
have compiled and publifhed to the 
world hidorical accounts of thofe ce- 
lebrated tranfactions, for the veracity 
of which we have fuch ample and 
undoubted evidence, having been 
furnifhed with materials by thofe 


fons who were not only the prea- 


chers of Chriftianity, but, from the 
beginning, were eye witneffis of the 
facts themfelves: After their ex- 
ample, 1 too, O moft illuftrious The- 
ophilus, after having diligently ex- 
ainined into thefe events and accu- 
rately inveltigated them to their 
fource, have judged it proper tu di- 
geft them into a regular and connec- 
ted narration, in order that you may 
fce on what a firm and unthaken ba- 
fis that religious fyftem is fupported, 
into the docirines of which you have 
been carefully initiated.” This 
marks his fidelity as an hiltorian, and 
ftrongly prepoficffeth the reader in 
favor of the veracity and probity of 
the writer. ‘This hiftory, fays Sr. 
Jerom, he compofed and pubiified 
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in the regions of Achaia and Boeotia. 
Dr. Lardner, who examined thefe 
fubjects with the greateft accuracy 
a critical judgment, hath fixed the 
date of this go/pe/ and of the A@#to 
the year 63 or 64. Dr. Owen hath 
afligned an caclier period to the pub- 
lication of this gofpel—about the 
year 53+ 
BPP BOVND Orr” 


RemarxkseorSt.Luxe aa 
WrivreR 


AD not St. Paul informed os, 

that this Evangelift was by 
profeffion a phyfician, and confe- 
quently a man of letters, his writings 
would have been a fufficient evidence 
that he had enjoyed a liberal educa- 
tion. “* Pure claffic Greek, exclaims 
Grotius, for which this author, who 
had read the medical and hiftoric 
writers, is eminently diftinguifhed”’ 
And in @aather place, Luke, as being 
a {cholar, abounds with expreffions 
that are of claffical purity. ‘Ihe dif- 
tinguifhed fweetnefs of his ftile, the 
fmoothnefs of his periods, the beau- 
tiful and perfpicuous arrangement of 
his words, cannot fail to ttrike and 
delight every reader pofleffed of an 
elegant tafle in polite literature. 
When we hare bead either his gofpel 
or his hiftory of the apoftles, our 
thoughts are naturally directed to 
Xenophon, whom the Athenians fti- 
led the Attic mufe, for his {weet and 
melodious profaic numbers, on whom 
they faid the nine Parnaffian fitters 
had thed their feleGtef influence, and 
whofe language all the graces had 
combined to form and embellith. 
Nothing can be better accommoda- 
ted to the grand tranfactions he re- 
cords, than the elegant fimplicity of 
his ftile—divefted of all ftudied orna- 
ments—plain, chafte, and perfpicu- 


- ous—one eafy, regular, well-con- 


dacted narrative—greatly refembling 
Xenophon’s hiftory of the Expediti- 
on of Cyrus, or his bifory of Greece, 
for the imple, artlefs, unaflected 
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manner of the narration, or the Com- 
mentaries Of Julius Cesar, a work 
diftinguifhed for its plainnefs, but 
which, in point of elegance and the 
true fablime, fays Hirtius, was never 
furpaffed by the moft elaborate com- 
politions. But his hiftory gf Chritt 
is not merely recommended by the e- 
legance of its compofition, bat for 
the authenticity of its faéts. In wri- 
ting it he acted the partof a faithful 
hiftorian. ‘Yruth was his great ob- 
ject and aim. He diligently traced, 
he tells us, the facred ftream up to its 
fource. Others incited by the great- 
nefs of the tranfactions, had publith- 
ed. hiftorical accounts of them that 
were crude and inaccurate, intermix- 
ed wigh fable and fittion, abounding. 
with marvellous events, that had their 
foundation only in ‘uncertain fame. 
Bat this Evangelift, who enjoyed, he 
tells us, the happieit opportunitics 
for exploring and inveftigating truth, 
and who had carefully examined and 
enquired into thefe ggeat events, had 
every qualification, from the probity 
and goodnefs of his heart, from his 
living in the times in which thefe il- 
luftrious tranfaétions happened, and 
from his being a companion and fel- 
low-labourer with the apoftles, for 
giving the world a faithful and au- 
thentic hiftory of them. With re- 
gard to his compofing and publifhin 
an exadt and minute account of thefe 
things, he was precifely in the fame 
fituation as the hiftorian Thucydides, 
who a¢ted for fome timé in the Pelo- 
ponefian war which he relates, and 
who tells us, almoft in the words of 
St. Luke, that to qualify himfelf for 
publifhing to the world a circum- 
ftantial and accurate detail of its 
great tranfactions, he had made the 
moft diligent and particular enqui- 
ries, with the utmoft fidelity, concer- 
ning every incident. And with ref- 
pect to his writing the hiftory of the 
Aas of the Apoftles, he had every ad- 
vantage, with regard to the know- 
ledge of facts, and of their princi- 
ples and motives, that an hiiloriaa 
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ean enjoy. Forhe was perfonally 
converfant with thofe who had been 
eye witnefles and minifters of the 
word from the beginning—he was 
the infeparable attendant of St. Paul 
during a very confiderable part of 
the tranfgétions he celebrates, and was 
not ly a f{peétator, but one of 
the principal actors in that public 
theatre, whofe various and affecting 
{cenes he exhibits before his reader, 
His hiftory of Chrift has all the cha- 
racters of fidelity and accuracy. He 
begins at the feuntain-head, follows 
with careful footfteps the ftream in 
its heavenly courfe, till after the 
death of Chrift we fee it derived into 
a thoufand different channels, in eve- 
sy direétion, to refrefth and blefs the 
ns geen oa He begins his _hifto- 
ry with the miracalous conception of 
John, the appointed harbinger of 
Chrift—the miffion of the angel Ga- 
briel to the Virgin Mary—reprefents 
the mutual falutations and devout 
acknowledgments of Elizabeth and 
Mary, upon the profpett of their giv- 
ing birth to children fo illaftrious—~ 
the birth of John the baptift, and the 
prophetic ftrains of pious exultation, 
which Zacharias, under a divine im- 
pulfe, then uttered. We have next 
an account of the edi&t which Aa- 
guitus poblithed, that all the inhabi- 
tacts of Judea fhould be affefed—of 
— and the Virgin Mary travel- 
ing to Bethlehem 1n confequence of 
this edi—of the nativity of Jefus 
—of the manner in which he was ac- 
commodated—of the glorious ap- 
yearanse of the angels to the fhep-. 
Sar his mother taking him to 
Jerufalem to prefent him to God, 
according to the Jewith cuftom—of 
Simecon's exultation upon feeirg the 
Confolation of Ifrael—of his conver- 
fing with the Jewith doftors in the 
temple at twelve years of pend his 
returning to Nazareth, and of his fi- 
lial and dutiful fabje€tion to his poor 
and indigent parents. We have par- 
ticujarized thefe things, becaufe this 


Evangelift is the only one who hath 
related them—and becaufe they e- 
vince the care he had taken to trace 
‘his fubje& to its fouree. ‘The rea- 
der will be pieafed with the follow- 
ing charagter of this Evangelift, as a 
writer, by an excellent fcholar, and 
one of the beft judges in polite lite- 
rature, which the prefent age hath 
produced.t ‘* St. Luke is purg, 
copious, and flowing in his language, 
and has a wonderful and moft enter- 
tainin bey of fele& circumftan-. 
ces in his martation of our Saviour’s 
divine aGtions.x—Both in his gofpel 
and apoftolical atts, he is accurate 
and neat, clear and flowing, with a 
natural and eafy grace; his ftile is 
admirably accommodated to the de- 
fign of hiftory. The narrative of the 
dit of the Apofiles is per{picuous and 
ee ea 
ical, eloquent, ublime. 
ie re < comp for his politenefs 
and elegance by fome critics, whe 
feem to magnify him, in order to de- 
jate the reft of the evangelifts.— 
t. Luke’s ftile has a good deal of re- 
femblance with that of his great maf- 
ter Paul; and Jike him he had a lear- 
ned and liberal education. I be. 
lieve he had been very converfant 
with the beft claffic authors; many of 
his words and expreffions are exactly 
totheirs.”* St. Luke, on ma- 
ny occafions, feems to have had St. 
Matthew’s gofpel before him, and to 
have tranfcribed from that Evangel- 
ift many paflages, with very few al- 
terations oF variations, almoft word 
for word, ‘The fimilarity and coin- 
cidence is'too great to be a cafual and 
accidental thing. Several examples 
of this 20 a are produced in 
Dr. Owen’s obfervation: on the four 
ofpels. We are indebted to this 
Fitorian for feveral difcourfes and pa-~ 
rables of owr Lord, not recorded ia 
the other evangelifts—-particularly 


+ Blackowelts facred Clafics, Vole 
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for two diftinguithed parables, which 
moft illaftrioufly thew our Saviour’s 
underftanding and powers to be more 
than human, that he could, as inci- 
dents arofe, and occafions,prefented 
themfelves,* jpvent,and deliver ex- 
tempore fuch te ant and admirable 
onda as thefe—the moft difficult 
fpecies of compofition—fo finely 
contrived, fo well connected, fo ftri- 
king and fo inftruétive in their feve- 
ral parts, sr. | with fuch greatnefs 
to their conclufiun, coneluding with 
fo ufeful a moral, and forming fuch 
a beautiful and confiftent whole--and 
they alfo eminently thew how well 
adapted our Saviour’s method of in- 
ftruction was to reclaim and to in- 
ftruét mankind, to awaken and to 
imprefs them, fince dry didactic pre- . 
pts are foon loft to our remem- 
brance, while fhort moral ‘tories, 
fuch as our Saviour’s parables were, 
delivered by a prophet invelted with 
a divine authority, would- never be 
forgotten, ‘The two diftinguifhed 
arables we mear, for which we are 
indebted to St. Luke, are the parable 
of the prodigal fon, and the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus.—The 
firft containing fuch a variety of in- 
cidests, narrated in fo artlefs and af- 
fe€ting a manner, awakening in our 
bofoms a thonfand different — 
and fenfibilities by turns, indignati- 
on, w, fympathy, joy, placing 
him, as in a theatrical _reprefentati- 
on, before our eyes, in a great diver- 
fity of fortune, and producing the 
ftrongeft emotions the heart can feel; 
the other prefenting to our-view the 
miferies which await the Iexurious 
voluptuary, and the hard-hearted 
onfeeling mifer, in a future world, 
and the bleffednefs that will crown 
indigent and fuffering virtue. 


* This is juftly remarked, and jine- 
ly reprefented, by the ingenious Mr. 
Bourra of Norwich, in his excellent 
difcourfes on the parables. Vol. 34. 
Introduction fub. fin. 
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The Lietz of UtaicusZuincuiius, 
the Reformer of Switzerland. 


HIS eminent inftrument of God 

ia the great work of the refor- 
mation, was ofa good family, and 
born on the firft of January, 1487, at 
Wildehaufen, in thecounty of Tock- 
enburg, which is a diftin€t republic 
in alliance with the Switzers or Hel- 
vetic body. He received the firft re- 
diments of learning at Bafil; and fta- 
died afterwards at Vienna and Bafil, 
where he was made doétor in 1505 = 
and the next year, — to preach 
with fuch good fuccefs, that he was 
clefted pattor of Glatz, the chief 
town of the canton of that name’— 
He contisued there till 1516, when 
the reputation, which he had acquir- 
ed by his fermons, occafioned him to 
be called to the Hermitage, a place 
amous for pilgrimages to the sn 
arty. His next call was foon after 
to Zurick, to undertake the princi- 
pal charge of that city, affd to preach 
the word of God among the inhabi- 
tants. It was about the year 1517, 
that Luther, his cotemporary, began 
to be famous, Zuinglius thewed 


- himfelf at firft very favorable to Lu- 


ther, and recommended his books to 
his auditors, though he would not 
preach them himéelf. But a Fran- 
cifcan friar being fent by the pope to 
poblith indulgencies at Zurick, Zuin- 
elivs then followed the example of 
‘Lather, by declaiming powerfully a- 
gainft the friar and his indulgencies. 
Hugh, bifhop of Confance, believed 
that Zuinglius was difpleafed only 
with the abufe of thefe things, and 
exhorted him to proceed under his 
patronage: but Zuinglius went far- 
ther, and folicited that prelate, as al- 
fo the papal legate in Switzerland, 
to favor the doctrine he intended to 
fertie, which he called evangelical 
truth. ‘They refufed his propofals, 
and he oppofed the popith ceremonies 
from the yeat 1519 to 3523, whee 
he found aa opyortunity of eftablifh- 
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ing his ow:. doftrine, and of abolith- 
ing the fuperftition of Rome. 


This able divine conducted the re- 
formation in Switzerland with as 
much progrefs as Luther did that in 
Saxony, though he conducted him- 
felf with more moderation and pru- 
dence : he propounded his doétrine 
in his fermons, which he preached 
four years fucceflively in Zurick ; and 
thereby prepared the minds of the 
people for its reception: ‘but he 
would not attempt to make any al- 
terations in the mode of worthip, 
without the concurrence of the ma- 
giftrates; for which purpofe he cauf- 
ed‘un afiembly to be called by the fe- 
nate of Zurick in January, 523, 
when he propofed feveral articles 
which were agreed to, fome of which 
areas follow: ‘* That the gofpel is 
the only rele of faith: the hutch is 
the communion of faints: we ought 
to acknowledge no other head of the 
church but Jefus Chrift: all traditi- 
ons fhould be rejected: there is no o- 
ther facrifice but that of Jefus Chritt 
upon the crofs, and the mafs is no 
facrifice : we have no need of any o- 
ther interceffor with God, than Jefus 
Chri. The habits of monks favor 
of hypocrify. Marriage is allowed 
to all men,” &c. with many more of 
the like nature, immediately levelled 
at papiftical errors. It is eafy to ima- 

ine that after this, the do@trine of 
Zuinglius became general through 
the canton cf Zurick ; where aifo, 
after another aflembly, the reforma- 
tion was carried ftill farther; the 
mafs put down, relics taken out of 
the churches, and other inventions of 
popery abolifhed ; while by preach- 
ing, writing and publithing, Zuin- 
giius manfully defended the evange- 
tical truth. 


Zuinglins differed much from La- 
ther, in the matter of the Lord's fup- 
per. Lather, it is evident by his doc- 
trine of confubfantialitv, could not 

‘wholly abftra&t himfelf from the Ro- 
Zutnghius 


man catholic doctrine. 


was more difengaged; he ordered). 
** thatthe holy table thould be tover- 
ed with a white cloth, on which were 
to be fet the patine full of leavened 
bread, and veifels filled with wine; 
that the minitter and deacons fhould 
ftand by the table, where they were 
to exhort the people to approach with 
reverence, After which one of the 
deacons fhould read the iaftitution of 
the Lord’s fupper, taken out of the 
firlt Epiftle to the Corinthians; and 
another fhould repeat a part of the 
fixth chapter of St. John: that the 
minifter fhould then read the creed, 
and exhort all the communicants to 
examine their own confciences, that 
they might not be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord, by receiving 
them unworthily : that the minifter 
and people fhould then kneel and fay 
the Luid’s prayer: after which, the 
minitter fhould take the bread in his 
hands, and deliver the words of the 
inftitution of the Lord’s fupper, with 
an audible voice; then give the bread 
and wine to the deacons, who fhould 
diftribute them to the people, while 
the minifter fhould read the difcourfe 
which our Saviour had with his dif- 


* ciples before his paffion, as related in 


the gofpel of St. John. This was the 
form of adminiftering the facrament, 
which Zuinglius appointed to be 
ufed. He maintained, in hig doc- 
trine concerning the focreculll that 
thefe words of Jefus Chriit, «* This 
is my body, this is my blood,” are 
to be underftood thus: ‘This fignifies 
my body and blood: this bread and 
this wine, are a figure of my blood ; 
this is a teflimony and pledge, that 
my body fhail be delivered up, and 
broken for you upon the crofs, and 
that my blood fhall be thed for you. 
From whence it follows, that not on- 

the bread and wine exitt after con- 
ecration; but alfo that the real body 
and blood of Chriit are not prefeat 
in the eucharift, and that the bread 
and wine are only a figure of the bo- 
dy and blood of Chrift, communicat- 
ed in a fpiritual manner by faith, 
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Againft this doctrine of Zuinglius 
Luther ftrongly oe and wrote ; 
the former anfwered him, and propa- 

ted his opinions very widely thro’ 

witzerland ; opinions, which as they 
were more removed from, fo were 
they far more offenfive than thofe of 
Luther to the papifts. 

In 1§31, acivil war began in Swit- 
zcrland, between the five catholic 
cantons, and thofe of Zurick and 
Bern. “The Zurickefe were defeated 
in their own territories, with the lofs 
of 400 men. Zuinglius, who was de- 
firous to let the world fee he was rea- 
dy to defend his doétrine as well by 
the fword as the pen, was killed in 
this aétion at the head of a battalion, 
in the 44th year of his age. Great 
cchdely wri ‘hewn to his body, and 
it was attempted to be burnt. He was 
called the bleffed fervant and faint of 
God; and his do&rine was defended 
by his facceffor Henry Ballinger ; 
batin 1538, by a treaty of accord, 
the difputes between the Lutherans 
and Zuinglians were concluded. 

The works of this learned reform- 
er, in four volumes folio, with an a- 
pology for his doctrine, were pub- 
lithed by Rodolphus Gaulterius.— 
The Switzers paid the utmoft regard 
to his memory, and his remains were 
interred with all the pomp of a Gre- 
cian funeral for a man who had de- 
voted his life to the fervice of his 
country. Zuinglius and Gecolampa- 
dias wete more efteemed by the learn- 
ed men of their times, than any ether 
of the reformers, becaufe they had 
more moderation, 

Zuinglius had good frill ia mufic, 
and a love for it. He always ftudied 
ftanding, and was alwaysa great ftu- 
dent. He received a moft courteous 
letter from Pope Adrian the fixth, 
and might have had any favors, if he 
would have declared himfclf a friend 
to the fee of Rome. But fteady to 
truth and a good confcience, he gave 
up all temporary emoluments ; and 
his memory thereby is become dear 
to every lover of religion and liberty. 

Vou. I, No. 5. 


Extracts of a Journey from 
Aterro & Jsrusatem, by the 
Rev, Mr, Maundrell, 

(Continued from page 426.) 
Tucfday, March 30th. 
os next morning we fet out 

very early for Jordan, where 
we arrived in two hours. We found 

the plain very barren as we paffed a- 

long it, producing nothing but a 

kind of famphire, and other fuch 

marine plants. I obferved in many 
places of the road, where puddles of 
water had ftood, a whitenefs upon the 
furface of the ground ; which, apon 
trial, I found to be a cruft of fale, 
caufed by the water to rife out of the 
earth, in-the fame manner as it does 
every year in the Valley of Saltnear 
Aleppo, after the winters inundati- 
on. ‘Thefe faline eflorefcencies § 
found at fome leagues diftance from 
‘the dead Sea, which demonttrate that 
the whole valley mutt be plentifully 
impregnated with that minerial. 
Within about a farlong of the riv- 
‘er, at that place where we vifited it, 
there wag an old ruined church, and 
convent, dedicated to St. fohn, in 
maemory of the baptizing of our blef- 
fed Lord. It is founded, as near as 
could be conjectured, at the very 
place where he had the honor to per- 
form that facred office, and to wath 
him, who was infinitely purer than 
the water itfelf. On the farther fide 
of the forementioned convent, there 
runs along a fmall defcent, which 
you may fitly call the frit, and outer- 
moft bank of Jordan, as far as which 
it may be fuppofed the river does, or 
at leait did anciently, overflow, at 
fome feafons of the year. viz. At 
the time of harveft, Joth. iii. 15. or 
as it is expreffed, Chron, xii. 15. ia 
the firft reonth, that is, in March, 
But at prefent (whether it be becaufe 
the river has by its rapidity of cur- 
rent worn its channel deeper than it 
was fermerly, or whether becaufe 
its waters are diverted fome other 
way) it (eems to have lof its ancicat 
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reatnefs ; for we could difcern no 
fign of fuch overflowings, when we 
were there: which was the thirtieth 
of March ; being the proper time for 
thefe inundations. 

After having defcended the outer- 
mof bank, you go about a furlong 
upon a level ftrand, before you come 
to the immediate bank of the river. 
‘This fecond bank is fo befet with 
bufhes, and trees, fuch as tamarisk, 
willows, oleanders, &c. that you 
can fee no water till you have made 
your way through them. In this 
thicket anciently (and the fame is re- 
ported of it at this day) feverat forts 
of wild beafts were wont to harbor 
themfelves. Which being wathed 
eut of their covert by the overflow- 
ings of the river, gave occafion to 
that allufion, Jer. xlix. 19. and I. 
44 He fhall came up like a lion from the 
Swelling of Fordan. 

No fooner were we arrived at the 
river, and difmounted, in order to 
fatisfy that curiofity and devotion, 
which brought us thither, but we 
were alarmed by fome troops of A- 
rabs appearing on the other fide, and 
firing at us: but at too great a dif- 
tance to doany execution, ‘Thisin- 
tervening difturbance hindered the 
friars from performing their fervice 
prefcribed tor this place ; and feem- 
ed to put them in fear of their hves, 
beyond what —— in the rett of 
the company. ‘Though confidering 
the fordidnefs of their prefent condi- 
tion, and the extraordinary rewards, 
which they boaft to be their due in 
the world to ¢ome, one would.think 
in reafon, they of al} men fhould 
have the leaft cavfe to difcover fo 
great a fear of death, and fo much 
foodnefs for a life hke theirs. 

But this alarm was foon over, and 
every one returned to his former pur- 
pofe; fome ftripped and bathed 
themfelves in the river; others cat 
down boughs from the trees; every 
man was employed one way or other 
to take a memorial of this famous 
ficcam ; the water was very turbid, 


and too rapid to be fwam againft. 
Its breadth enighs be about twenty 
yards over ; and in depth it far ex- 
ceeded my height. On the other 
fide there feemed to be a much lar- 
ger thicket than on that where we 
were, but we durft not {wim over, to 
take any certain account of that re- 

ton for fear of the Arabs; there 

ing three guns fired juft over a- 
gaintt us, and (as we might guef, 
by their reports) very near the river. 

Having finifhed our defign here, 
we wen teniateed to return by the 
Mofolem ; who carried ws back into 
the middle of the plain, and these 
fitting under his tent, made us pafs 
before him, man by man; to the end 
he might take the more exatt ac- 
count of us, and lofe nothing of his 
caphar, We feemed at this place to 
be near the dead fea, and fome of us 
had a great defire to go nearer, and 
take a view of thofe prodigious wa- 
ters. But this could not be attempt- 
ed, without the licence of our com- 
mander in chief. We therefore fent 
to eft his permiffion for our go- 
inn on a geard to attend us; beh 
which he readily granted, and we im- 
mediately psofecuted our purpofe. 

Coming within about half an 
hour of the fea, we found the ground 
wneven, and varied into hiflocks ; 
much refembling thofe places in 
England where there have been anci- 
ently lime kilns. Whether thef 
might be the pits at which the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrha were over- 
thrown by the four kings, Gen. xiv. 
10. I will not determine. 

Comiag near the fea we paffed 
through a kind of coppice, of buthes 
and reeds: in the midft of which our 
guide, who was an Arab, fhewed us 
a fountain of freth water, rifing not 
above a furlong from the fea. Freth 
water he calicd it, but we fuund it 
brackith. 

The dead fea is enclofed on the 
Eaft and Weft, with exceeding high 
mountains; on the North it 1s 
bounded with the plain of Jeriche, 
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on which fide alfo it receives the wa- 
ters of Jordan. On the South it is 
open, and extends beyond the reach 
of the eye. It is faid to be twenty- 
four leagues long, and fix or feven 
broad, , 

On the fhore of the Jake we found 
a black fort of pebble, which being 
held in the flame of a candle foon 
burns, and yields a fmoke of an in- 
tolerable ftench, Ithas this proper- 
ty, that it loofes only of its weight, 
but not of its bulk by burning. ‘Ihe 
hills bordering upon the lake, are 
{aid to abound with this fort of ful 
phureous ftone, I faw pieces of it, 
at the convent of St. John in the 
wildernefs, two feet fquare, ‘They 
were carved in baflo relievo, and 
polifhed to as great a luftre as black 
marble is capable of, and were de- 
figned for the ornament of the new 
church at the convent. 

It is 2 common tradition, that 
birds, attempting to fly over this fea, 
drop dead into it; and that no fith 
nor other fort of animal can endure 
thefe deadly waters. The former 
report 1 faw aually confuted, by 
feveral birds flying about, apd over. 
the fea, without any vifible harm ; 
the latter alfol have fome reafon to 
fufpe&t as falfe, having obferved a- 
mongftthe pebbles on the fhore, two 
or three fhells of fth refembling oy- 
fter-fhells. Thefe were caftup by 
the waves, at two hours diftance from 
the mouth of Jordan: which J men- 
tion, leaft it fhould be fufpeéted that 
they might be brought into the fea 
that way. 

As for the bitumen, for which 
this fea hath been fo famous, there 
was none at the place where we'were. 
But it is gathered near the mountains 
on both fides in great plenty. I had 
feveral lamps of it brought me to 
Jerufalem. It exaétly refembles 
pitch, and cannot readily be diftin- 
guifhed from it, but by the falphure- 
oufnefs of its {mell, and tafte. 

The water of the lake was very 
limpid, and falt to the higheft degree, 
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and not only falt, but alfo extreme 
bitter, and naufeous. Being willing 
to make an experiment, of its 
ftrength, I went into it, and found it 
bore up my body in {wimming with 
an uncommon force. but as forthe 
relation of fome authors, that men 
are buoyed up to the top, as foon as 
they go deep into it; 1 found, upon 
experiment, not trac. 

Being defirous to fee the remains 
(if there,were any) of thofe cities, 
anciently fituated in this place, and 
made fo dreadful an example of the 
divine vengeance, 1 diligently fur- 
veyed the waters, as far as my eye 
cou!d reach, But neither could I 
cifcern any heaps of suins, nor any 
{moké afcendiag above the furface 

-of the water, as is ufually defcribed 
in the writings and maps of geogra- 
phers. But yet 1 mud rot omit what 
was confidently attetted to me by the 
father guardian and procuracor of 
jerufalem ; both men in gears, and 
feemingly not dettitute either of 
fenfe or probity: viz. that they had 
once attually feen one of thefe ruins ; 
that s¢ was fo near the fhore, and the 
waters {fo fhallow, at that time, that 
they together with fome Frenchmen, 
went to it, and found there feveral 
pillars, and other fragments of huild- 
ings. ‘lhecaufe of our being depri- 
ved of this fight was, 1 fuppofe, the 
height of the water. 

On the weft fide of the fea is a 
{mall promontory, near which, as 
our guides told ss, ftood the monu- 
ment ot Lot’s metamorphofed wife: 
part of which (if they may be credit- 
ec) is vifible at shis day. 

As for the apples of Sodom fo 
much ¢alked of, 1 neither faw, nor 
heard of any. Nor was there any 
tree to be feen near the Jake, from 
which ore might expectfach a kind 
offrvit. *Which induces me te be- 
lieve that there may be a greater de- 
ceit in this fruit, than that which is 


* Tacit. Hift. Lib. 5. Fofeph. 
Bell. Fud. Lib. 5. Cap. 5. ” 
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«fually reported of it; and that its 
wery being, as well as its beauty, is a 
fiftion, only kept up, as my. Lord 
Bacon obierves, many other falfe no- 
tions are, becaufe it ferves for a good 
allufion, and helps poets to a fimili- 
tude, 
ln our retarn from the dead fea, at 
vabout one hoors difkance from it, we 
came to an old ryined Greek con- 
vent, ‘here was good part of the 
church remaining, with feveral pic- 
ces of painting entire; as the figures 
of feveral Greek faints, and over the 
altar the reprefentation of our Lord’s 
loft upper. Hereabowt, and alfo in 
many otber places of the plain, I per- 
ceived a ftrong icent of honey, and 
wax, (thedyn being very hot) and the 
bees were;very induftrious about the 
-bloffoms of that fait weed which the 
plain produces. In about one hour 
and a half more we returned to our 
tents, and company, at the fame 
place where we flept the night before, 
and there we {pent this night alfo. 
Amongft the products of this 
place, 1 faw a very remarkable fruit, 
called. by the Arabs Zac-cho-ne. It 
rows upon a thorny buth, with 
mall leaves, and both in fhape and 


.colour refembles a finall unripe wall- 


nut. The kernels of this fruit the 
Arabs bruife in a mortar, and then 
putting the pulp into fealding water, 
they tkim off an oil, which rifes to 
the top. This oil they take inward- 
ly for bruifes, and apply it outward- 
ly to green wounds, preferring it be- 
fore balm of Gilead. 1 procured a 
bottle of it, and have found it, upon 


fome {mall trials, a very healing me- 


dicine. ‘The rofes of Jericho were 
not to be found at this feafon. 
> » (Te be continued. ) 
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Serect Expressions of the 
FATHERS, 


(Continued from page 431.) 
XXII. OD, fays St. Auftin, 
{pares a finner when he 


threatens him; he defers to punifh ; 
he holds his hand ready ; he bendshis 
bow; he fays he is going to inflict 
juttice :—but would he act thus, if 
he was not willing to fpare; if he 
took pleafure in the deftruétion of 
the wicked ? 

XXILI. Sr, Carysorocve thus 
expreffes himfelf on the death of Di- 
ves and Lazarus. What revolution, 
what change is this? Holy angels 
convey the foul of the poor man to 
heaven! Hell fwallows up the rich 
man! ‘The happy death of Lazarus 
eclipfes ail the glory of the life of 
Dives, and tarnifhes all the {plendor 
and pomp of his funeral! Why, there- 
fore, do we permit ourfelves to be 
dazzled by appearances? Why fuffer 
funeral pomp to impofe on as? At 
the funeral of a rich man,,a nume- 
rous croud of fervants, and flaves at- 
tend, clozthed in mourning, with de- 
je€ied countenances! But an innume- 
rable company of angels efcort the 
virtuous poor man, in triumph, to 
heaven, with fongs of melody and 

o 

XXIV. Tue Almighty, fays S7. 
Ferom,is never more provoked with 
us, than when he appears the leatt 
difpleafed ; his greateit anger is not 
to fhew his anger.— On the fame fub- 
ject, St. Paulin fays ; ‘That the good- 
nefs of our heavenly Father is fo 
great, that even his anger proceeds 
from his mercy : he chaitens not, but 
to pardon. 

XXV. Wi x you ftill murmer, 
exclaims Sr. Bernard, to the Chritti- 
an unwilling to endure pain, and 
fay ; “* [have a long time fuffered : 
I can no longer endure fuch a load 
of ili ?”’—What you fuffer jafts but a 
moment; but what you hope for, af- 
ter your forrow, is eternal! Why do 
you count days and years? Time 
pafies away and pain with it; but 
the glory that fucceeds trouble, paf- 
feth not away! Trouble is fuftained 
in a day; the happinefs which fol- 
lows it, will continue for ever! In 
this world, fufficient for every day is 
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the evil thereof; what, however, we 
fhall fuffer to-morrow, we do not 
feel to-day; buat we thal! be recom- 
penfed for all our affiitions in that 
day which is not to be tollowed by 
another, It will be in that day that 
the crown of righteoufaefs, 1 wait 
for, thall be given, me! ‘The bitter- 
nefs of life is tafted drop by drop; 
bat the pleafures of paradife are as 
torrents, which feem to overflow the 
hearts of the faints! Thefe are rivers 
of pleafure; riverswhich diffufe, but 
do not exhauft themfelves; they 
keep an eternal courfe; waters al- 
ways living, always full! ‘This re- 
compenfe of the righteous is an eter- 
nal weight of glory! It is not a glo- 
rious palace, nor a glorious garment 
that is promifed them, but glory it- 
felf! It is not fomething that gives 
joy, but joy itfelf, pure and un- 
ynixed ! 

XXVI. We may, fays S’. Paulin, 
fall into vice by the way of virtue. 
If we are not. circumfpect, we thall 
be in danger of being proud becaufe 
we are humble. 

XXVIL. Waar a beautiful fight 
is it, fays Minucius Felix, to behylda 
Chriftian engaged with grief; brave- 
ly enduring the threatenings of ty- 
rants; the cruelty of executioners ; 
the frowns of monarchs, with an air 
of magnanimity, and yielding to God 
only, to whom he belongs; victori- 
ous over himfelf and others, and, 
with noble pride, trampling death 
under his feet! 

XXVIII, Sze, fays St. Axftin, 
(difeourfing on the crucifixion of 
Chrift) a wonderful fight; an afto- 
nifhing fpe¢tacle! If it is beheld by 
impiety, itis a fubje@ of ridicule! 
If by piety, it isa great myftery! 

+ XXLX. Wirnour hope, fays Se. 


Zenon, every thing languifhes among 


men. ‘The arts are negleéted; no 
virtues are exercifed. ‘Take away 
hope, all things perifh and die. Why 
isa fcholar taught, if he nape no- 
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mariner expofe his veffel to florms 
and tempefts, if he does not hope to 
arrive at the defired port ?-Why does 
the foldier defpife fatigne and dan- 
ger, but becanfe he is animated with 
the hope of glory ? Why does the 
hufbandman featter his grain, if he 
hopes not to be recompenfed with a 
plentiful harveft? And why doesthe 
Chirittian believe in Chrift, if he doth 
not hope, one day, to enter on the 
eternal happinefs that Chrift hath 


proutifed him ? 
(To be continued.) 
POP DVO APO 


The CurisTIAN MINISTER. 
‘ “NUM BER V. 

In this, end in the enfuing Number of 
this Paper, we hall continue to men- 
tion the principal Duties of the 

* Chriftian Minifter. 


Ill. IS private addreffes, coun- 

‘ fels and =e al 
fhouid not be confined to fuch as are 
fick, but extend to thofe alfo, com- 
mitted to his charge, who are ia 
health. 

Among other epithets applied to 
the minitters of religion, they are ftil- 
ed watchmen, And fhall they be 
watchful only but avery tew hours, 
in a whole week, over the fouls of 
fuch as are entrufted to their care? 
—Shall they neglect the many pri- 
vate opportunities they may be favor- 
ed with, to warz fome to ‘* flee tram 
the wrath of God to come ;’’—to 
cfablyd orbers in the faith ;—to ad- 
minilier con/olariog to fuch .as are in 
forrow ;—to infirn the ignorant ;— 
to refoalve the doubts and di/pel the 


fears of others, and, in fome way, to 


benefit a//to whom they minifter ? 


To render this fervice fuccefsful, 
it will, indeed, requirea contiderable 
knowledge of human nature ; a very 
happy addrefs; great meeknefs, patie 
ence, wifdom, virtue, perfeverance 


-thihg from his ftudy ? Why docsthe and diferetion. 
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** Nothing,” (faith an excellent 
prelate of the church of England,* 
ina charge to the clergy of iis dio- 
cefs) ** will more contribute to ren- 
der our public infirudlions effeCiual, 
than private comverfatin, conducted 
with prudence, with aview toaccom- 
plith this end. We muft make it 
our endeavor, not only to convert 
the miftaken and vicious, but to ex- 
cite the negligent to ferious thought- 
falnefs, and the good theinfelves to 
more eminent goodnefs.—We mutt 
convince men of the urgent neceflity 
there is for otr interpofing in behalf 
of religion and virtue, and fuggeit to 
them the means of engaging, with 
fuccefs, in an holy life.—Nor muft 
we devote fo much of our attention 
to thofe of digher fation in life, as to 
negleét thofe of inferior condition ; 
whofe number is fo much larger; 
whofe difpofitions, in general, are 
more favorable to religion, than o- 
thers.—Immortal happinefs (he adds) 
is of as great importance to the indi- 
gent, as the rich ; we fhould, there- 
fore, be as folicitous to promote the 
falvation of the one as the other, and 
make it our great concern, as it was 
that of our divine Mafter, to preach 
the go/pel te the poor.—We muft apply 
ourfelves to this moft ufeful fervice 
with chearfulnefs. If it requires pains 
to difcharge it; if it fhallrob us of 
innocent and agreeable amufements ; 
if it fhall interrupt us even in ufefol 
ftudies, we fhould remember that zis 
is our indi/penfible duty ; that we 
have aedicated ourfelves to the pub- 
lic fervice of religion ; that the vows 
we have made w Gop are upon us, 
and, therefore, that we fhould not 
feck means to evade our duty, but to 
Sulfilit; and *‘ take the overfight of 
thofe committed by God to our care, 
not by conftraint, but willingly.’— 
If we thal] perform only thofe things, 
for the neglect of which we fhould be 








* Doétor Secker, at that time Bi/h- 
op of Oxford, but, afterwards Arch- 
bifbop of Canterbury. 


punifhed by our fuperiors, we need 
not expe much fuccefs in our minif- 
try, nor any grea? reqward for our fer- 
vices.” 

1V. Achorch is compofed of di, 
vers charaGters. Among its mem- 
bers there is often a great diverfity 
with refpect to riches, learning, wif- 
dom, virtue, temper, and religious 
and moral attainments. And how 
often, through ambition, pride, paf- 
fion, finifter views, partial interefts, 
prejudice, animofity and contention, 
a captious difpofition, or fome unjuf- 
tifivble condugt, or evil'praétice of 
individuals, is the harmony of the 
community interrupted and its peace 
deftroyed ; to the great advancement 
of vice, and fuppreffion of virtue ?— 
No duty is more clearly enjoined on 
the profeffors of Chriftianity than 
that of unity or peace. 

Saint Paul exhorted the charch at 
Ephefas, ‘* To keep the unity of the 
{pirit in the bond of peace ;”* a 
that of Corinth, ‘* to be perfe&t; to 
be of one mind, and to live in peace ;”"*+ 
and the church at Philippi, “ to ftand 
fait in one {pirit.”"--—** Mark thofe,”’ 
fays he, ** who caufe divifions and 
avoid them,” Our Lord enjoins 
us to ** have peace one with ano- 
ther ;”"** juft beforehe left the world, 
he gave his charch the benediétion of 
peace, tt and prayed for its unity,t} 
which he affures us is effential to its 
profperity ; and, indeed, very exift- 
ence.§§ Saint Paul, being porn 
ly convinced of this truth, in his 
we to the Galations, fays; * If ye 

ite and devour one another, take 
heed that ye be not confumed one of 
another.”""4 

How important a part, therefore, 
is it of a minifter’s duty, by every 
rational and juft means in his power, 
to prevent ftrife and debate, difcord 


* Ephef. iv. 3- + 2 Cor, xiii. ri. 

Phikieay * @ Rom. xyi. 27- 

* Mark ix. so. ++ Fohn xiv, 27. 
tt Fobu xvii.11. §§ Markiii.as. 
qq Gal. v. is. 
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and divifion from taking place in his 
church; or ifat is in a ttate of con- 
tention, to reftore it to tranquillity 
and peace ?——** Bieffed,” indeed, 
** will be fuch peace makers ; for 
they fhall be called the children of 
God.’’t 

V. Is it not alfo, the duty of a 
preacher of the gol 1, to preferve, to 
the utmott of his ability, the church 
committed to his care, from error; 
to ** be ready, with all faithful dili- 
gence, to bamifh and drive away, all 
erroneous and ttrange doctrines, con- 
trary to God’s word ?”—~ This fer- 
vice, we apprehend, will be moft 
fuccefsfally performed, not by lan- 
guage of reproof, nor by raiding; 

ut either by a candid, minate, and 
full confutauon of the error; or by 
eftablithing the truth oppofed to it, 
without mentioning the doctrine we 
conceive to be 5 ok ee iy his 
laft mode, we imagine, in general, is 
to be preferred to the other ; as it is 
more modeft, and, probably, will not 
/ irritate thofe whom we wifh to re- 
claim from erroneous tenets. 

Vi. Nocharch can be truly re- 
fpeftable, nor in a ftate of profperity, 
that is deflicute of di/cipline, which it 
is incumbent on a minifter duly to 
regard ; (our Lord having committed 
the keys of his church to his apof- 
tles@} and efpecially to prevent, as 
far as poflible, the uaworthy from be- 
ing admitted to the privilege of par- 
taking of the holy facrament of the 
Lord’s fupper; and, in a proper 
manner, to exclude fuch as have ap- 
proached this facred ordinance, whofe 
immoral concuG july deprives them 
of the right of communicating, gand 
would prevent them from receiving 
any benefit from this inftitution,) un- 
til they thall give fufficient teftimony 
of their reformation. 

Many enhappv confequences may 
fucceed the want of attention to dif- 
cipline, It is worthy of obfervation, 
that the apofties, and efpecially Saint 





t Matthyv.9. | ALatth. xvi. 19. 
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Paul, were duly attentive toit; he, 
for wftance, feverely reprehended 
fome members of the Corinthian 
church for their profanation of the 
Lord’s fupper;* and, for their im- 
piety, precluded Hymenius and Alex- 
ander the enjoyment of church pri- 
vileges.+ 

VIL, It is the duty of a clergy- 
man, not only to exercife difcipline 
in the church, bat to be fubjeé& to ec- 
clefiaftical government himfelf ; and 
alfu, to affitt, when neceffary and it 
fhall be required of him, in the public 
deliberations and aéts of the church, 
And would he maintain orthodoxy 
and peace, he fhould be particularly 
careful that he does not fuffer him- 
felfto be feduced by error, nor te 
tranfgrefs the precepts of peace. 


PAPAYA DV 


For the Chriftian’s, Scholar's, and 


Farmer’s Magazixe. 
VIRTUE“ 
TOBE PREFERRED To BeaurTr. 
Liluftrated in the PMiftery of unfortunate 
Englife Beauties. 


RINCES have bowed to the em- 
pire of beauty; heroes have 
been fubdued by its power; philo- 
fophers have felt its influence, and 
poets have exerted themfelves in its 
praife: but virtue ts true dignity ; 
the beft friend and comforter ia eve- 
ry Gtuation of life. 

Antiquity affords many in@ances 
of this kind; but without dwelting 
upon thofe fatal effects which beau- 
ty brought upon Helen in Greece ; 
Lucretia in Rome; Cleopatra in F- 
gypt, and Mariamne in Judea, there 
are many ftriking preofs of it in the 
hittory of England. 

Editha, daughter of earl Gad- 
win, was married to King Kdward 
the Confeifor, in 1044, but the mar- 
riage was never confumunated, 
Godwin was hated by the king; he 





* : Cor. xi.20. $ 1 Tia.1.20 
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fomented a civil war, and was banifh- 
ed the kingdom; while the king un- 
P aase wd ftripped his own queen of 
effects, and confined her in the 
nunhery of Werewel, only becaufe 
fhe was the daughter of Godwin.— 
Edward died without iffue, whereby 
the male branch of the Cerdic and 
Egbert line became extingt; though, 
if this weak prince had not e- 
roufly abftained trom converfing with 
his queen, he might perhaps have had 
children, and thereby prevented a re- 
volution, which involved the Englith 
in flavery, and transferred the crown 
to William Duke of Normandy. 
The princefs Maud married the em- 
ror of Germany, whofe death left 
ra beautiful widow, and the mif- 
trefs of an immenfe fortune, while 
fhe was the undoubted heirefs to the 
crown of England, In 1127, the em- 
prefs Maud married Geoffry Planta- 
net, earl of Anjou, by whom the 
Fada rince named Henry; and the 
Englifh not only renewed their feal- 
ty to the mother, but extended it to 
the fon. Maud furcceeded her father 
in his duchy, of Normandy, while the 
kingdom of England was feized up- 
on Sy Stephen, earl of Bulloign, 
third fon of the earl of Blois, by A- 
dela, daughter to William the Con- 
queror, whofound littledifficulty inob- 
taining the crown, before Maud could 
arrive in the kingdom; for the Eng- 
lith dreaded that her hufband thould 
have any command over them. 
However, Maud gained the difcon- 
tented clergy and nobility to her in- 
tereft; took Stephen prifoner, who 
promifed to renounce the crown, and 
pafs the remainder of his life in a mo- 
naftry, if Maud would grant him his 
liberty ; but this was impoliticly re- 
fufed, and a revolt enfued in favor of 
Stephen ; becaufe the emprefs retain- 
ed that Norman pride, which made 
her father, uncle, and grandfather, 
confider the Englith fubje‘ts as fo 
many flaves. She was befieged in 
Winchefter caftle, and with difficulty 
efcaped being taken prifoner; but 





her fon married the divorced queen 
of Lewis, king of France, and again 
invaded England; when Stephen a- 
— that after his deceale, Henry 

uld fucceed him as his lawful heir, 
Thus Maud was precluded from af- 
cending the throne ; but it.was af- 
cended by Henry the Second, her 
fon, in whom the Norman and Sax- 
on blood was united. 

Henry the Second was an illuftri- 
ous prince, and had feveral children 
by queen Eleaaor, daughter of Wil- 
liam, duke of Aquitain :' but he was 
fo greatly enamorated with fair Ro- 
famond, daughter of the Lord Clif. 
ford, that he kept her in a labyrinth, 
built on jovi 9 at W ock, to 
fecure her from the rage of the queen, 
who, it is reported, in 1172, fouad 
means to difpatch her rival by poi- 


‘fon. Fair Rofamond was certainly 


the moft beautiful lady in England: 
her beauty won her the love of a great 
monarch; but ic raifed the jealoaly 
of a bold fpirited queen, who encov- 
raged her fons to rebel againft their 
father. This occafioned the effafion 
of much blood, the death of Fair Ro- 
famond, and the imprifonment of 
queen Eleanor ; for the greateft beau- 
ty, without virtue, is generally at- 
tended with many calamities. 

Avila, the daaghter of the great 
earl of Gloucefter, was remarkable 
for her beauty the was married nine 
years to king John, who, in 1200 
became fo enamoured with the charms 
of Ifabella of Angouleme, that he ob- 
tained a divorce from his queen Avi- 
fa, and married Ifabella, though the 
was contracted to the earl of Marche, 
who, in revenge, attempted to de- 
throne the king. 

Arthur, duke of Bretagne, was the 
right heir to the erown of England, 
which had been feized by his uncle 
John, whom he alfo endeavored to 
dethrone, in conjunétion with the 
earl of Marche; but they were de- 


feated by king John, near Maribel, 


in Poiétou, in 1202, who took them 
prifoners, together withthe princcls 
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Bleanor, filer to the duke. This 
Jady was called the beauty of Bre- 
tagne; bat fhe was fent to England, 
whé@re fhe was confined forty years in 
the caftle of Briftol, and her brother 
was murdered by his uncle. 

Edward the Firft unhappily loft his 
excellent queen Eleanor, in 1291.— 
In.1299, he married Margaret, fitter 
to the king of France, though fhe was 
only eighteen, and Edward was fixty 
years of age. Edward had three 
children by Margaret, but none of 
them fucceeded to the crown; and 
this beaatiful lady was very anhap- 

y ; for her fon-in-law, Edward the 

cond, married her niece Ifabella, 
daughter of the French monarch, 
when fhe was only thirteen years old. 
Notwithftanding the beauty of his 

ueen, Edward was fo fond of his 
Favorite Pierce Gavetton, that Ifabel- 
la complained to her father of the 
fondnefs of her hufband for this man; 
which alienated his affections from 
her, and made her an entire ftranger 
to his bed, Gavefton was beheaded 
by thé earl of Warwick; but the 
king became equally fond of Hugh 
Spencer. Charles the Fair, king 
of France, was diffatisied at the ill 
treatment of hisfifter Ifabella, who 
went into France, where my or] 
a confpiracy for dethroning her haf- 
band, and placing her fon upon the 
throne : fhe facceeded in her views, 
but proftituted her charms in the 
embraces of Roger Mortimer, while 
the hufband was cruelly murdered. 
Indeed, the Spencers had fo far in- 
cenfed the pedple againft the king, 
that they called the queen their deli- 
vérer; but fhe became fo very arbi- 
trary, thather fon, Edward the Third, 
confined her for life to her houfe at 
Rifings, and her favorite Mortimer 
was hanged at Tyburn. 

Joanna of Kent was coufin to the 
Black Prince, who married her for 

ef great beauty; but fhe had the 


~ mortification to fee her glorious huf- 


band cut off in the flower of his ag; 
Vot. i, No. 5. 


and though her fon, Richard the Se- 
cond, fucceeded to the throne, he was 
depofed on account of his favorites, 
after marrying Anne of Luxemberg, 
fifter to the emperor Wenceflaus, 

Henry the Sixth married Marga- 
ret, the daughter of Rene, dukeof 
Anjou, titular king of Sicily, and 
niece of the queen of France. She 
was a lady of great beauty and {pi- 
rit; but her hufband lo& the king- 
dom of France, which his father had 
won. The duke of York Was vic- 
torious over all the friends of the 
houfe of Lancafter; but ‘he was de- 
feated by the queen, and flain at the 
battle of Wakefield. She atterwards 
beat the great@arl of Warwick, oa 
Bernard’s Heath, near St. Albans 
but was herfelf defeated by Edward 
the Fourth, between Caxton and © 
Towton, though the fought with all 
thé fpirit of a Zenobia. She ther 
fled into Scotland, where the raifed 
another army, and re-enteged Eng- 
land, but was fuddenly repulfed by 
Lord yogy a and obliged to fly 
again into Scotland. Prince Ed- 
ward, the fon of Henry the Sixth, 
was married to Anne, the daughter 
of the earl of Warwick, who then 
oppofed king Edward the Fourth, 
and obliged him! to retire into Hol- 
land, from whence he foon returned, 
defeated and flew the earl of War- 
wick at Barnet. However, queen 
Margaret levied another army, but 
was overtaken by Edward the Fourth 
at Tewkfbury, who made her dnd 
her fon prifoners. The young prince 
was in the eighteenth year of his 
age, and was barbaroufly maffacred 
by fome of the principal Yorkifs, 
in the prefence of his mother, who 
was confined in the ‘Tower of Lon- 
don four years, when fhe was ran-_ 
fomed by her father for fifty thouf- 
and crowns. 

Edward the Fourth, while he was 
demanding Bona of Savoy in mar- 
riage, who was filter to the French 
queen, accidently fell in love with, 

4D | 
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and married Elizabeth Woodville, 
the widow of Sir John Grey, who 
was killed in the battle of Bernard’s 
Heath. However, the queen had 
little happinefs from this alliance; 
only the marriage occafioned the 
birth of a princefs, who after the 
murder ot her two brothers by their 
uncle, Richard the Third, became 
the happy intirument of uniting the 
contending houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter. ‘his queen was alfo made 
unha by three concubines kept 
by theliag ; of whom the celebrat- 
ed Jane Shore was the greatelt favor- 
ite, being equally remarkable for 
her beauty in youth, and her mifery 
in age ; for fhe hadybeen the happy 
wife of an opulem® merchant, the 
idolized miftrefs of a potent king, 
and the fair aduitrefs of a noble lord. 
The proteétor was afraid of taking 
her life, but he ftripped her of her 
fortune: However, as the modern 
hiftorian, Mr. Barnard, obferves, fhe 
did not perith for want, according to 
common report; and though Mr. 
Rowe has beautifully embellithed her 
ftory, he muft have been fenfible that 
fhe was alive in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 

Richard the Third married the 
young widow of the prince of Wales, 
whom he murdered at Tewkfbury, 
and then caufed her death through 
excefs of grief, that he might marry 
his own niece, the princefs Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward 1V. who expref- 
fed the utmoft abhorrence at fuch an 
union. 

Richmond invaded England, and 
Ja‘d claim to the crown, as the imme- 
diate heir of the houfe of Lancatter. 
He defeated and flew Richard at 
Bofworth; after which he was crown- 
ed, and united both rofes by marry- 
ing the princefs Elizabeth, who was 
the moft beautiful lady of her time. 
But Henry the Seventh was fo jea- 
Jous of any thing that might aggran- 
dize the houfe of York, and fo faf- 
picious of any refpect that was paid 


to his queen, that he fhewed her very 


little regard, which occafioned feve- 
ral infurreétions. 

Henry the Fighth had fix wives, 
and fome of them very remarkable 
for their beauty ; but none of them 
enjoyed much felicity. Catharine of 
Arragon, was cruelly divorced: 
Anne Boleyn was wrongfully be- 
headed: Jane Seymour died in child. 
bed: Anne of Cleves was arbitrarily 
divorced : Catharine Howard was 
fomewhat unjuitly beheaded: and 
Catharine Parr owed her efcape 
more to her owa prudence and good 
fortune than the humanity of her 
hufband. 

Lady Jane Grey was univerfaily 
allowed the moft uncommon beauty 
of her age. She was the eldeft daugh- 
ter of the duke of Suffolk, by Fran- 
ces Brandon ; who, in the will of 
Henry the Eighth, was the next in 
fucceffion after the princefs Eliza- 
beth; but by the will of Edward 
the Sixth, lady Jane was appointed his 
immediate fucceffor. She married the 
accomplifhed Dudley, lord Guilford, 
fourth fon to the afpiring duke of 
Northamberland, whofe ambition 
breught on the deftruétion of that 
amiable pair. It was the duke who 
perfuaded the king to appoint lady 
Jane his fucceflor: it was he who 
prevail@d upon her to accept of the 
regal dignity : and it was he who at- 
tempted to preferve the crown for her 
by force of arms. She'was proclaim- 
ed queen in the fixteenth yéar of hee 
age; but the princefs Mary claimed 
the crown, and won it, though fhe 
was a profeffed papift, and lady Jane 
was a zealous proteftant. Northum- 


berland was unfuccefsful, and lady 


Jane was deprived of her royalty. 


nine days after fhe came to it.—The 
duke was firft beheaded, then his foa 
the lord Guilford, and afterwards his 
unparalleled wife, who was only 18 
years old, the ornament of England 
for religion, beauty and learning. 
‘The death of this princefs was foon 
followed by that of Mary queen of 
Scots, grand daughter to James the 
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Fourth, and to Margareteldeft daugh- 


cer of Henry the Seventh, by virtue 
of which sight, her fon, James the 
Firlt, was recognized king of Eng- 
land. Mary was daughter to James 
the Fifth, king of Scotland, and to 
blary of Lorrain, eldeft daughter to 
Claude duke of Guife, and widow of 
Lewis duke of Longueville. She was 
married to Francis the Second, king 
of France ; upon which occafion fhe 
affumed the rtle of Queen of Eng- 
laud; pretending that Elizabeth was 
illegitimate, and unworthy to fit on 
the throne. On the death of her 
confort, Franeis the Second, ia 1561, 
fhe returned to Scotland, of which 
kingdom fhe was queen, and efpouf- 
ed Henry Stuart, lord Darnly, fon 
to the earl of Lenox, who became 
jealous of fome tamiliarities between 
his queen and David Rizzo, the fa- 
mous Italian mufician: but Rizzo 
was killed in her prefence ; after 
which fhe became fond of the earl of 
Bothwel, who killed the lord Darn- 
ly, and married his queen, though 
fhe had prince James by the former. 
The Scotch lords drove Bothwel into 
banifhment, Who fived very mifera- 
bly in Denmark: while the earl of 
Murray affamed the fupreme autho- 
rity, in the name of prince J#mes; 
and the queen took refuge in Eng- 
land, where queen Elizabeth threw 
her into prifon, and kept her there 
18 years, when fhe brought her to a 
trial, for being an accomplice in cer- 
tain confpiracies formed againft her 
perfon ; for which the was beheaded 
on the 8th of February, 1587, in Fo- 
theringay caftle, in the forty-fixth 
year of her age, though moft of the 
jrinces in Europe employed very ear- 
uelt folicitations to procure her li- 
berty. 

Such are the illuftrious and unfor- 
tunate beauties reprefented in the 
annals of the Englifh hiftory ; by 
whofe misfortuaes we may learn, 
that beauty, however powertul, is not 
confidered either as an ornament or 
fepport, equal to virtue. ‘lhis charm 
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will dignify unfortunate beauty; 
and be a fure fource of comfort to the 
fair fex, when their charms can no 
longer pleafe, or ‘nay have produced 
the moit tatal effects. 
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NUMBER V,. 


The wicked, their children dance. 
Sackeo Wait. 


- a following dialogue, it is 
prefumed, is capable of being 
both ufeful and entertaining. 

Mifs B—., dwe thal! not be 
favored then ‘with Mifs W—’s pre- 
fence this evening? 

‘Mifs W—. No my dear, I beg to 
be excufed. 

Mifs B—. We fhall certainly be 
vaftly unhappy in your abfence; and 
may I be indulged with theseafons 
why you decline the entertainment ? 

Mifs W—. Mifs B— does me 
honor in thinking me capable of 
contributing to the pleafure of the 
company. Such amufements as they 
will enjoy were once, indeed, agree- 
able to me; bat they would now be 
fo far from affording me pleafure, 
that they would render me unhappy. 

Mifs B—. Mifs W—, I fancy is 
affected by the death of fome friend; 
or by fome intelligence that is difa- 
greeable ? 

Mifs W—. No Mifs. Not any 
thing occafions me to be unhappy. 
I never enjoyed fuch #elicity as Lnow 
experience, 

Mifs B—. I mu imagine then 
Miis W~— conceiis the enjoys happi- 
nefs in religion. ‘Vhe change of her 
temper I cannot attribute to any 
thing elfe. And, truly, how ftrange 
will it be for the agreeable, the po- 
lite, and the gay Miis W— to become 
a Saint! Religion! What felicity 
can there be in religion; in confeff. 
ing fins and faying prayers ?—It may 
perhaps, agree very well with per. 
fons decript with age, or on the 
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couch of death, but, of all things, I 
think it the moft unfuitable to gen- 
teel life and the vivacity of youth. 
And, if 1 miftake not,—pardon me 
Mifs!—your ferious difpofition will 
foon ants and we fhall again en- 
joy Mifs W—’s company; and the 
retirement will caufe her more fenfi- 
bly to enjoy the pleafures of fafhion- 
able diverfion, Was itnot fo with 
Mifs M—? 
MifsW—. I can very readily 
ardon the raillery of Mifs B—, as, 
Bat afew days fince, I entertained 
fentiments fimilar to thofe fhe is now 
poflefied of. But I beg leave to af- 
dure her, I do ry to own that 
1 with, moft finétrely with aud 
mean, to be religious. And as ridi- 
culous as this profeffion may occafion 
me to appear to fome, | am convin- 
ced I thali not deplore my change of 
difpofition aad condud. I have on- 
ly to regret that 1 have fo long of- 
fended my Creator ; been regardlefs 
of chriftianity ; aged one of a 
yational being, and been inattentive 
to my temporal and everlafting feli- 
city! ‘The moft fenfible gratitude 
pofiefles my heart when I refleé&t on 
the divine goodnefs I have experien- 
ced! Long fiuce might I not have 
been deprived of life ; cited to ap- 
pear at the bar of divine juftice, and 
configned over to eternal mifery ?— 
But yet Llive to enjoy a Saviour’s 
love and the {miles of Heaven! Still 
I liveto be fupremely bleft; to know 
rcligious joys; a peaceful mind, and 
hopes of endilefs blifgs! And I alfo 
live to tell Mifs B— the happinefs 
of religion ; devoid of which, beauty 
is but deformity ; wifdom, folly ; 
and pleafure, pain! 

Mifs B—. This may be fo. But 
if religion forbids innocent mirth,— 
and I conclude Mifs W— is of opi- 
nien it does furbid it, or the would 
not deny us her company,—I cannot 
bet think it moft unfuitable to polite 
life and the gaicty of youth, 

Milfs W—, Aflure yourfelf Mifs 
B— i do aot apprehend geligion ex- 


cludes innocent mirth. It prohibits, 
I conceive, ne one enjoyment our 
natures are capable of that is unatten- 
ded by guilt, It is no enemy to the 
pleafures of fociety and innocent re- 
creation. ‘Thefe may tend to pre- 
ferve our health and polifh our man- 
ners.—But is Mifs Paget her 
mirth this evening will be rational 
and entirely innocent? As Pep a0 
opinion as I entertain of Mifs B—'s 
difcretion, I fear her approaching 
pleafures will not be fucceeded by 
reflections the moft pleafing. For 
my own part, I freely confefs I feeb 
reproach for thofe many feafons | 
have paft in pleafures like thofe 
which Mifs B— is now fo. fond of. 
What impropriety of conduét have 
they occafioned ? How have they 
en my affections, and obliteray 
ted f ious impreflions ? What fingte 
fentiment of wifdom have 1 obtain- 
ed from the many hours confumed 
at the table devoted to cards ? and 
might 1 not have enjoyed exercife, 
for the prefervation of health, which 
would have been attended with much 
lefs hazard than that of dancing? 
Mut it not be acknowledged, that, 
innocently to pafs an evening of fo- 
ciability, agreeable to the prefent 
mod¢, requires greater felf-govern- 
ment than young ladies in general 
are miftrefs of? Do not fuch focial 
enjoyments expofe them to certain 
dangers of evil? And is it prudence 
to rifque our innocence for the plea- 
fures of vanity ? I would ever wifh 
to refign myfelf to fleep prepared to 
wake no more; but immediately af- 
ter feveral hours of giddy mirth,— 
forgive the expreffion!—would it 
not be extremely difficult to become 
pared for ourdiffulution ? 

Mifs B—-. Bot do not perfons of 
religion frequent genteel company, 
and partake of their amufements ? 

Mifs W—. It would illy become 
me to affert the contrary ; but lam 
‘of opinion it would be wifdom, and 
more confiftent with their charatier, 
two abflain from fuch enjoy ments ; 
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fince with perfec fecurity of their 
morals they may ever participate of 
eafures more rational and fublime. 

w great, for inftance, is the happi- 
nefs derived from books written with 
judgment, elegance and tafte? Parti- 
cularly, what {atisfa¢tion.arifes from 
the perufal of the holy volume of in- 
{piration, whofe variety of matter 
and fublimity of fentiments fo amufe 
the underftanding: whofe heavenly 
dvtrines fo illume the mind ; whofe 
expreffions of clemency fo compofe 
the breaft of guilt, aud whofe moft 
qrcempronits fo exalt our hopes ? 

hat felicity too is attendant 
on aétions of benevolence? What in- 
expreflible delights alfo accompany 
the con lation of the perfe@ions 
of the Almigbty ; the divine. benig- 
nity manifeited to mankind; the 
happinefs of heaven, and the .perfor- 
mance of aéts of devotion and facred 

ife ?. and how much more com- 
able is it to be perfeéting our- 
{elves in, goodnefs, than, for the en- 
joyment of that mirth which is fo 
often facceeded by forrow, not to 
make progsefs in virtue ; or to devi- 
ate, though in the fmalleft degree, 
from, its precepts ?—The unhappy 
Mifs M— whom Mifs B— was plea- 
fed to mention, for fome time appear- 
ed fincerely religious; but through 
the repetition aftiainewnaity. fhe un- 
advifedly permitted herfelf, at firft, 
occafionally only, again to attend our 
recreations, fhould I not fay, of folly ? 
Mifs B---- recollects the fatal confe- 
quences, How foon were enfeebled 
her refolutions of piety ? And how 
wretched was the cataftrophe ?---But 
two days only the farsigie a night of 
aiety and feeming joy !---May her 
indifcretion teach me prudence !----- 
Mifs B--- was prefent at her death ? 
Mifs B---. Yes; I was with Mifs 
M--- in her laf moments. 

Mife W---. And Mifs B— re- 
members, I prefume, Mifs M—’s 
extreme unhappinefs ? Her defpair 
and felf reproach; her fruitlefs tears 
ead unavailing grief, by me will ne- 
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ver be forgotten, —Poor Mifs M— ! 
my companion! my friend! Foe thee 
I weep! For thee now falls the plain- 
tive tear!—Excufe me Mifs-- 
intimacy with Mifs M-- and the tho’ts 
of her prefent mifery and futore woe, 
caufe me thus to be affeéted !—But 
will Mifs B— pardon my freedom ? 
Suppofe the fhaft of death had pat 
Mifs M— and Mifs B. herfelf had 
been the vidtim? But fo it was not 
ordered. 
fpared in vain ?---Her goud fenfe, I 
truft, fhallanfwerno. To no future 
precarious day will the poftpone hee 
peace with heaven,---if this peace is 
yet to make,---and preparation for 
the approach ef death ; that king of 
terrors.who no mercy fhows ; whofe 
dreaded ftroke not youth, nor wealth, 
nor charms can turn afide, nor caufe 
to be delayed ! 


And fhall Mifs B— be 


- Mifs B—. Mifs W— will accepe 
my thanks for thefe her words of 
friendfhip. Such folemn thoughts 
ne’er to my heart were kndwn! | {ce 
myfelf moft vile, expofed to death, 
and to the Almighty’s wrath! Be 
banifhed far all noify mirth, and let 
me hear religion’s voice ! 


PRO” BP” ey” 


An Account of the PHAarRisEss, 
mentioned in the New Tefiament. 


HE Pharijees were the moft di- 
ttinguifhed, popular and: flou- 
rifhing fect among be Jews. This 
zame they afflumed on acconnt of their 
Jeparatingthemfelves to fuperior ftrit- 
nefs in religious obfervances. ‘They 
affected great mortification and ab- 
ftraction from the world—impofed 
on themfelves frequent ftated fafts, 
which they folemmized with all the 
formal ayfterities that fuperitition 
could invent—made long "prayers at 
the corners of crowded ftreets, to at- 
traét upon them the eyes of the paf- 
fing multitude, and caufe themfelves 
to be admired and venerated, as mir- 
rors of fanétity ard devotednefs to 
God, They disfigured their faces 
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that they mizht appear to men to faft 
—they macerated their bodies with 
penal inflictions and abf&inence 
char their features with gloom 
and folemnity—made their piniacte- 
ries oftentatioufly broad—founded a 
trumpet before them, to give public 
notice when they fhould diftribute 
alms——paraded about the market, 
and places of public concourfe, in 
long flowing robes, feafting on the 
incenfe and fulfome applaufe of the 
gazing vulgar. According to our 
Savieur’s reprefentation of them, they 
were a race of the moft demure hypo- 
crites that ever difgraced haman na- 
ture for under this fpecious maf 
of religion and piety, larked the mott 
abominable and atrocious vices 
What dire woes and denunciations 
doth the holy Redeemer utter againtt 
them—comparing them to whited /e- 
ene. which outwardly appear 
cautiful, but inwardly are full of 
putrefaétion and horror—brandin 
them with making clean the onijide 
of the cup and platter, while the in- 
fide was polluted with rapacioufnefs, 
intemperance, and all iniquity —ftig- 
matizing them with devouring wi- 
dows houfes, and, with unfeeling 
cruelty, depriving the orphan and 
widow of their juit property and 
ret all the while, for a pretence, mak- 
ing long prayers, covering thefe pri- 
vate feenes of the blackeft wicked- 
nefs with the fair and fhowy veil of 
religion?» They compatied fea ar 
jand, to make profe/ytes to the Few 
religion from among the Pagans; 
and thefe profelyres, through the in- 
fluence of their own fcandalous ex- 
amples and chara¢ters, they foon ren- 
dered more profligate and abandoned 
than ever they were defore their con- 
verfion. In fhort, from the faithful 
reprefentation of our Saviour, and 
from the account of the evangelifis, 
they made the effence ef religion 
folely confift in fcrupuloufly obferv- 
ing a vaft multiplicity of invented 
rites and ceremonies—embellithing it 
with cxternal poinp, and fhow, and 














poaenetry—-Suchergn a number of 
ittle fuperttitious niceties arid minute 
formalities—paying tithe of mint, a- 
nife and cummin, but utterly neglece 
ting the weightier matters of the law, 
juttice, fidelity, and mercy—the for- 
mer they molt puntilioufly perform- 
ed, the /atter they contemned, as of 
comparative infignificance. The 
{criptural gloffes, and comments, and 
maxims of their rabbinical anceftors, 
they held in the higheft eftimation, 
and defamed the plain rules and /pre- 
fcriptions of the law of God, as but 
of fubordinate and /ecomdary value 
and excellence to them. dey made 
the law of God of nene effect, through 
their traditions.—But their fondnefs 
for thefe fuperftitious traditionary 
maxims, they abfolutely vacated and 
annulled the plain and exprefs injunc- 
tions of God by Mofes and the pro- 
phets—teaching tor do@rines the com- 
mandments of men, and exalting Ju. 
maw inventions into divine direétion’. 
‘They had always the greateft fway 
in the government, both of church 
and ftate; and if at any time the Sa- 
ducees were, through neceffity, com- 
pelled to fill any pofts of office and 
dignity, they were obliged, as Jo- 
Jephus aifares us, to be under the di- 
rection of Pharifaic meafures and ins 
fluence. The common people were en- 
tirely devoted to them. ‘This appears 
from many paflages in Fo/ephus, and 
above all, from the account of the 
condemnation of Jefus Chrift, re- 
corded by the evangelifts—tor tho’ 
infinite crowds had conducted him in 
triumph to the capital and to the 
temple, yet no fooner were they con- 
{cious that the, Phari/ces and leading 
men were unanimous for his execution, 
bat they joined in the general cla- 
mour; Crucify him! Crucify him ! 
This would be unaccountable, con. 
fidering the late honors and adoratie 
on they univerfally paid him, cid not 
we know, both frbm Jcfphus and 
from scripture, that the common people 
were entirely at the difpofal of the 
Pharifees, and implicitly gave theia 
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fuffrage to every religious prefcripti- 
on and judicial fentence that had sheir 
iThétion. So abfolute is sheir influ- 
ence over the multitude, fays Fo/ephus, 
that if shy {peak but a word, even 
againft a king*or an high prieft, they 
are inftantly credited. They were a- 
dored by the people, and this inflated 
them with fuch fupercilious arro- 
gance and pride. ‘The Sadducees be- 
jieved there was no refurreétion, nei- 
ther angel nor fpirit; but the Phari/ecs 
confefied doth, But their notion of 
the refurreétion was nothing more 
than the Pythagorean tranf{migration, 
as appears from the teftimony of ‘Fo- 
fephus, who was a Pharifee, They 
believed the do€trine of pred: fination, 
and that all things were under the 
government of an irreverfible fatali- 
ty. The doétrine of everlafing tor- 
ments was an article of their creed. 
In fine, the ferupulous performance 
of a thoufand trifling minuteneffes 
made up their religion,—the love 
and acquifition of power, and the re- 
putation of fuperior fanctity, were 
the end and aim of all their actions 
—they had a form of godlinefs, but 
were ftrangers to the fower of it— 
for they were under the dominion of 
the moft deteftable of all vices, /pir:t- 
ual pride and bypocrify ? 


POVPVOVOVG AP 


A View of various DENOMINATIONS 
of CHRISTIANS, 


(Continued from page 443.) 
TV, SHakers. 


"bee firft who acquired this de- 
nomination were Europeans ; a 
part of which came from England to 
New-York in the year 1774, aod 
being juined by others, they fettled 
at Nifqueunja, above Albany ; from 
whence they have fpread their doc- 
trines, and increafed to a confidera- 
ble number. 

Anna Leefe, whom they ftile the 
El-2 Lady, is the head of this party. 
They affert, that the is the woman 
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fpoken of in the twelfth chapter of 
Revelations ; and that the {peaks fe- 
venty-two tongues >~-and though 
thofe tongues are unintelligible to the 
living, the converfes with the dead, 
who underftand her language. They 
add further, that fhe is the mother of 
all the elect : that the travails for the 
whole world: and that no blefling 
can defcend to any :perfon, but only 
by and through Rec, and that in the 
way of her being poffeffed of their 
fins, by their conteiling and. repent- 
ing of them, one by one, according 
to her direction. 

The principal do@rines which are 
attributed to the Shakers, by thofe 
who have had opportunities to be 
acquainted with their religious ten- 
ets, are as follow : 

I, That there is a sew di/penfotion 
taking place, in which the faints fhall 
reigu'a thoufand yeass with Chrift, 
and attain to perfection ; agd that 
they have entered into this ftate ; are 
the only church in the world ; and 
have all the apoftolic gifts.* 

‘They attempt to prove this doc- 
trine of a new difpenfation by count- 
ing the myitical numbers fpecified in 
the prophefies of Daniel, as well as 
by their fyns and wonders. 

li, That God, through Jefus 
Chiift in the church, is reconciled 
with man: and that Chrift is come a 
light into human nature to exlighten 
every man who cometh inio the world, 
without diftin¢tion. 

AIL, ‘That no man is born of God, 
uatil, by faith, he is aflimulated to 
the character of Jefus Chriit in his 
church, 

1V. That in obedience to that 
church, a man’s faith will encreafe 
until he comes to be one with Chrift, 
in the Millenium church ftate. 


* They affert, that all external or- 
dinances, efpecially baptiim and the 
Lord’s fupper, ceafed in the apofto- 
lic age ; and that God had never fent 
one man to preach fnce ihat time, ume 
til they entered into this new difpenfa- 
uon, and were feat to call in the edlec&, 
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V. That every man isa free agent 
to walk in the trae light, and chufe 
or reject the trath of God within 
him ; and, of confequence, it is in & 
very man’s power to be obedient to 
the faith. . 

Vi. That it is the gofpel of the 
firt refurreétion which is now 
preached in their charch. 

VIL. That all who are born of 
God, as they explain the new birth, 
fhall never tafte of the /econd death. 

VIII. That thofe who are faid to 
have been regenerated among Chrif- 
tians, are only regenerated 19 part ; 
therefore, not aflimulated into the 
character of Chrift in his charch, 
while in the prefent ftate, and, of 
confequence, not tafting the happi- 
nefs of the firft refurrection, cannot 
efeape, in part, the fecond death. 

1K. That the word everlafting, 
when applied to the punifhment of 
the wicked, refers only toa limitted 
fpace of titme—excepting in the cafe 
ef thofe who fall from their charch: 
but for fuch, there is no forgivenefs, 
neither ix this world, nor that whith is 
fo come. 

They quote Matt. xii. 32. tp 
prove this dottrine. 

X, That the fecond death having 

r over fuch as rife not in the 
character of Chrift in the firft refur- 
rettion, will, in due time, fill ap the 
meafure of his fufferings beyond the 


ve. 

XI. That the righteoufnefs and 
fufferings of Chrift, im his members, 
ate both one: but that every maa 
fuffers perfonally, with inexpreflible 
woe and mifery, for fins not repented 
of, notwithftanding this anion, untl 
final redemption. 

XU. ‘Phat Chrift will never make 
any public appearance, as a fingle 
perfon, but only in his faints: That 
the judgment dayis now begun in 
their church; and the books are o- 
pened, the dead now rifing and com. 
ing to judgment, and they are fet to 
judge the world. For which they 
quote if of Cor, vi. 2 


XIIE, That their church is comé 
out of the order of natural generati- 
on, to be as Chrift was; and that 
thofe who have wives be as though 
they had none ; that hy thefe means, 
Heaven begins upon earth, and they 
theteby lofe their fenfual and earthly 
relation to Adam the firft, and come 
to be tranfparent in their ideas in 
eet and heavenly vifions of 
God. 

XIV. That there is no falration 
out of obedience to the foverei 
of theie dominion : that all fin whic 
is committed againft God is done a- 

inft them, and mutt be pardoned 

Chrift’s fake through them, and 
confeffion muit be made to them for 
that purpofe. 

XV. They hold to a travel and 
_ for the redemption of departed 
pirits. 

The difcipline of this denominati- 
on is founded on the foppofed per- 
fe&tion of their leaders: the mother 
it is faid obeys God through Chrift ; 
European elders obey her ; Ameri- 
can labourers, and thé ¢ofnition peo- 
ple obey them, while confeffion is 
made of every fecret in nature, ftom 
the oldeft to the youngeft. The peo- 
ple ee ct believe they are feen 
through and through in t t 
glafs of ay a their eae 
who behold the ftate of the dead, and 
innumerable worlds of fpirits 
and bad. . ie 

Thefe people are Lawes | in- 
ftruéted: to be very induftrious, and 
to bring in according to their abili- 
ty to ny Ot the meeting, They 
vary in their exercifes, their heavy 
dancing, as it is called, is performed 
by a perpetual fpringing from the 
houfe floor, about four inches up and 
down, both in the men’s and wo- 
men’s apartment, moving about with 
extraordinary © tranfport, finging, 
fometimes one at a time, fometimes 
more, making a perfect charm. 

This elevation affets the nerves, 
fo that they have intervals of fhad- 
dering a9 if they were ina ftrong ft 
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of the ague.—They fometimes clap 
hands, and leap fo as to ftrike the 
joift above their heads, They throw 
off their outfide garments in thefe ex- 
ercifes, and {pend their ftrength very 
cheerfully this way; their chief {pea- 
ker often calls for their attention, 
then they all ftop, and hear fome 
harrangue, and then fall to dancing 
again. ‘They affert, that their dan- 
cing is the token of the great joy and 
happinefs of the new Jerufalem flate, 
and denotes the victory over fin. One 
of the poftures which increafe among 
them, is turning round very {wift for 
an hour ortwo. This they fay is to 
fhow the great power of God, 

They .fometimes fall on their 
knees and make a found like the 
roaring Of many waters, in prone 
and cries to God, as they fay, for the 
wicked world who perfecute them. 

Rathburn’s account of the Shakers, 
f+ 4> 59 6, 14 

Taylor’s account of the Shakers, p. 
4> 7, 8, 9 TS, 16. 

Weft’s account of the Skaters, p. 
8, 13. 

(To be continued. } 
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various CHARACTER@OS the PRo- 

Fessons of CHRISTIANITY, 


Il. To mere nominal Profe/irs. 
(Concluded from page 446.) 


ill. HIS great falvation, it is 

declared,- by our apoitie, 
may be. xegled?ed. But by who is 
it neglefted ? 

By —_ numbers of thofe who are 
in poffeffion of affluence. ** Not mary 
wife men after the fiefh; not many 
mighty; not many noble; not ma- 
ny of opilence, appear to pay due 
attention to their falvatior. Some, 
however, there have been of power, 
nobility and wealth, in every age, 
who have extended their thoughts 
Vobrl, No 5 
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beyond the narrow limits of this 
earthly fcene; and who, notwith- 
ftanding their worldly honors and 
riches, have been ambitious to pof- 
fefs that honor which will never 
fade; thote treafures which will ne’er 
decay, and fuch enjoyments as will 
never fatiate, never ceafe. Some fuch 
chara¢ters there are; at prefent, of 
wifdom and virtge. But this is not 
an age in which religion is fafhiona- 
ble. Diffipation, vice and folly, pof- 
fefs the hearts of the generality of 
thofe who fhould be examples of goods 
nefs, and who are under peculiar ob- 
ligations to be devoted to their crea- 
tor and munifigent Benefactor! “* How 
hardly,’ indeed, ** {hall they that 
have riches, enter into the kingdom 
of God,’’* 

No man of real wifdom will defire 
to b® rich. Such {nares are riches to 
our depraved hearts ! Such impedi- 
ments are they to our attaingent of 
falvation! “Give me not riches,’ 
faid Agur, “‘ left I be full and deny 
thee, and fay; who isthe Lord?’ }— 
This man of prudence, however, was 
folicitous to be preferved from sover - 
ty, ** leit he thould fteal and take the 
name of Godin vain.” Poverty has 
its temptations as weil as riches. OF 
thofe who are cloathed in rags, there 
are but few, it is feared, who paticls 
the goodaels of a Lazarus. Ushap- 
py, indeed, are /uch whofe portion ot 
the good things of this world is very 
feanty, and who will for ever be c)- 
vered with the garb of poverty !|——- 
That Agur might properly atiead ¢» 
the concerns of religion, he detired 
** Food convenient for him ;" a 
petency om!y of the world’s goods. 
cannot be doubted but thofe who ars 
not diftreffed by indigence, nor tempr- 
ed by wealth, pay the greasef# atten 
tion to religion. But how many are 
there, even of this defcripiiorn, who 
wegle@ their falvation; who are 


* Jar’ x. 123. t Provoxxx 
8, 9- 
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firangers to that piety required by 
tie gofpel ? It may be truly faid, that 
this fatvation is xeglAed by ell who 
3. idulge themfelves in fin;* who, in 
tiete affeGtions, are wedded to the 
vorld,# or.who are ina ftate of un- 
egencrac¥:} And various reafous 
may be affigned why men are inat- 
tentive to their falvation; or will 
not obtain redemption. 

1. Muiny, it is probable, will not 
attain falvation through igworance. 
Mhey tmagine the religion of the 
gofpel to be verv d ferent from what 
itis. ‘They apprehend, if they at- 
tend to the external duties of Chriti- 
anity, and prafife fome moral vir- 
tucs; or are not fo impious as fome 
others, they are the heirs of falvati- 


“on ; though they puffs a righteouf- 


net, far inf-rior to that of the Secibes 
and Pharifees; allow themfelves, in 
a greater or Iefs degree, to commit 
iniquity; and, it may be, deny, or 
regard as enthufiaftic, the important 
doctrine of regeneration; though fu 
clearly taught, and fo ftrongly infiit- 
ed on, by Chrift and his apottles !{#— 


“Thus they indulge fallacious expec- 


tations of fulvation; ‘* fay to them- 
{:lves, peace, peace, when there is no 
peace,” and raife the fuperfracture 
of their hopes of heaven upon a fan- 
dy foundation ! 

2. Others negle& this falration, 
through a difregard of the means of 
grace; particularly of preaching, and 
devotion. Our Lord, in great com- 
paffion, hath eftablithed in hischurch, 
2n order of men to inculcate and en- 
force the religion of the gofpel ; and, 
by preaching, how many have been 
excited properly to regard their fal- 
vation ?—While we negle& deyoti- 
on, we negle@t our f.fvation, The 
praverlefs, ic isjuftly faid, are ever 


gracelefs. ‘The Almighty generally 
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conveys to us the aids of his holy 
fpirit, through the medium of pray- 
er.* ‘Tofrequent and fervent dews- 
tion it was ptincipally owing, that 
the © man after God's own heart,” 
attained to fuch elevated piety ; and 
that numerous frints have entertain- 
ed fach exalied ideas of this falvati- 
on, that, rather than relinquifh it, 
they, with chearfulnefs, have parted 
with every thing dear to them in this 
life, and even with life itfelf! 

3. Sume negleét this falvation, 
through fer and foome. Unhappy 
mutt be their Mate; as the “ fearful 
will have their part in that lake which 
Durneth with fire and brimftone, 
whicli is the fecond death 3+ and as 
fuch as ‘* are a/amed of Chrift and 
his ways, of them will he be afhamed, 
when, in his own glory ; the glory 
of his Father alfo, aud of the holy 
angels, he fhall come to judge the 
world!”’} But why “ fear thofe who 
can kill the body only ?” Why 4/44 
to be poffeffed of wifdom and virtue ; 
toown and acknowledge our fubjec- 
tion to Him whom myriads of an- 
gels worfhip with the profoundeéft re- 
verence, aud who poffeffes every pof- 
fible excellence and perfeétion ? 

4. Multitudes negleét this falva- 
tion throogh their Love of guilty plea- 
fares; ** Thelufts of the fleth; the 
luft of the eyes, and the pride of 
life.’"< ‘Whey “* are lovers of plea- 
fure, more than love-s of God.’’§ 
‘Though their finful enjoyments are 
unfatisfectory ; though they are fuc- 
ceeded by the pangs of remorfe, and 
will terminate in everlafting mifery, 
they are preferred to the prefeat re- 
fined joys of virtue; even to exqui- 
fite, unceafing happinefs! 

. To great avxirty for their pre- 


Sent fubfiftence, occafions many to neg- 


le& this falvation, But ating rau- 
enally, why fhould they diftruit pro- 


*° Ezek. Xxxvi. 37. 


Luke xi. 13. 
+ Rev. xxi. 7, 8. 


t Lake ix. 26. 
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vidence? Such are exhorted to ** take 
no thought for the morrow ;'"* they 
are aflurcd that the God who feeds 
the ravens when they cry, will cx- 
tend his providential care for their 
relief ;+ it is promifed, that if they 
feek firit the kingdom of God and 
his righteoufnefs, all neceffary things 
for their fupport, thall be added unto 
them.t 

6. Great numbers, through a dif- 
pofition of avarice, of inordinate 
love of the world, neglect their fal- 
vation. Impoffible is it to ‘* ferve 
two mafters.""L ‘* Where our trea- 
fure is, there will our hearts be al- 
fo.”"§ Thofe, itis declared, ** who 
vill be rich, fall into temptations and 
{nares ; into many foolifa and hurt- 
ful lutts, which caufe their perdition ; - 
for the love of money is the root of 
all evil.’’** 

7- Great multitades neglect their 
falvation through a pro raflixation of 
repentamce, ‘They co..*.3 the impor- 
tance of religion, and purpofe in old 
age, or on the couch of death, to 
attend to it; but till then, to be re- 
gardlefs of their God; to be devot- 
ed to finful pleafure! How great is 
this impiety ? How inex preflible this 
folly ? Can fubtilty itfe/f adduce even 
the leait thadow of an argument ia 
favor of fuch condu@? Can any, e- 
ven the fmalleit good, refult from ic? 
In all probability, wif it not be at- 
tended with nuimberiefs ills; with 
the moft ferious confequences ? 

Thefe are jome of the reafins why 
this falvation is neglec’ed. 

LV. Saint Paul affures us, thit 
thofe who negle it, mult expect to en- 
durethe feverity of the divine dif- 
pleafure! If the word fpoken by 
angels was fteadfait, and every traui- 

reffion and difobedience [under the 

aw) seceived a jult recompence of 
reward,—how thall we ¢/ape if we 
neglect the great falvation of the go/- 
pel?” 
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We thall, therefore, be amenable to 
the Almighty for our » /improveme: 
of the day of grace! ** It is a feai- 
ful thing, we are affured, to fall into 
the hanc's of the living God!""* Wh. t 
apologies will the mere nominal pro« 
foes A Chriftianity make for dific- 
garding their baptifmal vows and 
ce for their contempt of the 
divine authority ; their negle¢t of thc 
overtures of falyation ?—Wi!l they 
not be condemned by their ow fips 7 
In words, they have declared the go:+ 

1 to bedivine ; by their deeds, they 
wh regarded it to bea fable! They 
are the profeifors of virtue; but pra 
titioners of vice! By their profefion, 
they are the fervants of God; by 
their practice, the ‘laves of Satan !—- 
If condemned by their ** ows hearts,” 
how will they ¢/cepe the condemnat:- 
oa of heaven? iow efcape that ao 
gravated punif{hment they have bro ¢ 
on themfelves ? 

Ia vain will they attempt to efcaj« 
the vengeance of an iacen/d Gov! 
In vain will the? ** call oa mou 
tains and socks to fall on them, and 
hide them froin the face of him thus 
fitteth upon the throne, and from the 
wrath o: the Lamb!”t Their cris 
will be unheard! Dragged they me ¢ 
be before the feat of divine juftice ! 
Every attribute of God will then be 
armed againit them! Wh ther wil 
they fee froin his prefenee ? How c- 
lude his omnifcience ? Low content 
with omnipotence? ‘Truth mult be 
maintained! Juftice muit be fatisied! 
Holinefs mu detett impurity! Ec. 
ror will reject infamy! Light can 
have no fellowfhip with darkacfs! 

Bat wher-fore fhould this falvai.- 
on be eglecied ? What argumentcan 
be urged in favor of ucgiecting trecs 
dom for Navery! Honor fir dfho- 
noi! Pleafure for pain! The joys of 
heaven for the milesics of heli !——- 
Would the perfou of poverty, defpife 
ric} es? The ‘man of ficknefs >» re iT ¢t 
health ? ‘he maleiacios ha 
to life? ; 
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By what werious meaxs are we now 
called on not to negleét our falvati- 
on? By the voice of confcience ; by 
the gentle whifgers of tlie holy {pirit; 
bythe miniiters of religion ;. by the 
calls of providence; by che examples 
of the tighteous; by all the faints 
above; by all the dainned in the in- 
fernal regions! 


Shall this falvation fill be meglee- 
ted? Shall we attend to any thing, 
to every thing, except this ‘* one 
thing needful ?”—Where is our wil- 
dom? Where our virtue ? Where our 
fenfe of danger, er defire of fafety ? 
Where-our thirft for honor; our love 
of pleafure ? 

Shall this falvation be deemed of 
infinite importance by Cuaist? Bat 
ja our view, fhall it beof all things 
the mot de/picable, the deaf to be re- 
garded? 

With what malicious pleafure do the 
infernal fpirits behold our negleét of 
this falyation! With what grief and 
aftonifoment, do the angels of holi- 
nefs obferve in us fuch condu&! 


Solemn is the truth, that Jorg it will 
not be in our power to neghe® this 
fulvation! Death is faft approaching 
ws, andthe grave admits of no repeat- 
ance! 

O ye mere nominal profiffors of Chrif- 
tianity! From thefe important confi- 
derations, be intreated, be prevailed 
on, no longer to negle& your falva- 
tion! Attend to ity with ferioufnefs, 
from the prefont moment! Seck it by 
repentance, by faith in Chrift, and 
in the path of holinefe! Your fins 
ure great, but not too great to be for- 
given ! For you Chrift hath porchaf 
ed a great falvaiion, in every refpee 
accommodated to your wants! Re- 
yoice that Mill it may be yours! Be 
umbitious to he entftled toit; to be- 
come the heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Chriit of immortal happi- 


nefs |"* 


* Rom. viii. 17. 
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A Dissertation om Pvwatic 
W orsHIP. 


(Concluded frompage 448.) 


HAT can afford greater fa- 
tisfaftion to a pious foul, 

than to reverence and adore the al- 
mighty king of the univerfe, when 
he confiders that in him he lives, 
moves, and has his being ? was God 
but for a moment to withdraw his 
life-intufing influence, our bodies 
would be immediately reduced to 
their original duit! Is not this e- 
nough fo excite in us the molt fer- 
vent,ardor, and flimulate our devout 
paflions, which fheuld be rendered 
expreflive by our words, counte- 
nance, and” gefture? For if we are 
deficient in faith, repentance, and 
unfeigned devotion, Jet our outward 
fervice appeag, never fo devout, it is 
only mere hypocrify and illofion! 
If our intentions be not entirely fin- 
cere, and founded in holinefs, it is 
an affront to God in the higheft de- 
gree! Can God be pleafed to fee 
men profefling to honor his law, who 
make no fcruple of breaking it eve- 
ry day? * Unto the wicked God 
faith, what haft thou to do, to de- 
clare my ftatutes, or that thon 
fhouldeft take my covenants in thy 
mouth eeingWou hateft to be re- 
formed, and cafteth my words be- 
hind thy back?” Nay, fo hardened 
and audacious are fome in open con- 
tempt of God’s word, that the 
courts of his houfe are filled with 
their impertinences, and the irreve- 
rent effufions of an ill-regulated con- 
duct! Bet from what has been faid 
above, it plainly appears, that fuch a 
conduét is an abomination in the 
fight of the Lord ; for nothing but 
holinefé becometh his houfe forever ! 
The fool may fav in his heart, 
there isno God; burt does not every 
thing, in the vwiible creation, evi- 











dently demonftrate the reality of his 
exittence! All the productions of na- 
ture, with filent, but irrefiftible elo- 
quence, proclaim a deity aloud. 
Who cagtake a furvey of the differ- 
crit apparances which attract our at- 
tention in this fublupary fcene, and 
not declare them to be the effzéts of 
urcontrouled omnipotence ? 

From the earth let us lift our eyes 
to heaven, and fhal! we not then cry 
out with the Pfalmift; « The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament fheweth his handy 
work !’ Are not thefe ftriking evi- 
dences of the wifdom of their Crea- 
tor? Does notevery minute partic- 
ular relative to that ftupendous ftruc- 
ture, declare the power, eternity, and 
majefty of that fovereign Lord and 
King, who Tefides there in glory ; 
and yet beholds the works of the 
children of men! ‘The human mind, 
indeed, is charmed and enraptared 
with what is grand, noble, and mag- 
nificent. ‘Then let us afk, which is 
the moft noble; a thing created, or 
an uncreated felf-exiftent being? 
Certainly a fuperior, and incompara- 
ble excellency muft be adjudged to 
the latter by reafon, which fhows 
that fpontaneous motion is not inhe- 
rent in matter, but that it requires 
a firft mover to put it in motion: 
nor would the univerfal frame of na- 
ture remain in its prefegt fituation, 
was it not fupported and balanced 
by a fupreme and all intelligent 
being. 

Think not, O man, to conceal thy 
moft fecret thought, or imagination ; 
for ‘he that made the ear, fhall he 
nothear; or he that formed the eye, 
fhall he not fee?” God is infinite, be- 
yond the comprehenfion of any finite 
being ; and what is infinite mat ne- 
ceflarily include every perfection in 
itfelf, part of which may be commu- 
nicated to the finite being, according 
to the pleafure of that which 'is infh- 
rite. *‘O Lord, fays “David, thou 
haft fearched me, and known me, 
thou knoweh my down: fitting, and 
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mine up-rifing, thou underftandeft 
my thoughts afar off. Thou com- 
paffeft my path and my laying down, 
and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue 
but lo, O Lord, thow knoweft it al- 
together.’ 

Let thefe truths fink deep into the 
heart of every one who reads or hears 
thefe obfervations; and let all inat- 
tention be banifhed from public wore 
fhip; knowing that where two or 
‘three are gathered together, devoutly 
to offer up their prayers, the Lord is 
in the midft of them! Let every wan- 
dering thought be fuppreffed ; and 
let the deportment of all, refpecting 
pofture and action, be fuch as be- 
comes devout chriltians, paying their 
adoration and homage to an almighs 
ty God, who reje¢ts‘not the prayers 
ut the pious, but abundantly rewards 
them! and knowing that holinefs 
becometh the houfe of the Lord for 
ever, let each as often as he enters it, 
fay with David, ‘ Seareh me, O 
God, and know my" heart ; try me 
and know my thoughts; and fee if 
there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlafting !’ 


PAP PV OVP 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
S N O W. 
© He giveth Snow like Wool.’ 


HE whole world of Nature is 

under the abfolute dominion 
and. the never-ceafing direction of 
God. Every wind that biows, is of 
his breathing ; and every drop, whe- 
ther fluid or condenfed, that falls 
from the iky, is of his fending. At 
this feafun of the year mult adoring 
nations confefs, that ‘ he f{cattereth 
the hoar froft, like athes ; he cafteth 
forth his ice, like morfels: who can 
fland before his coid?” ‘ He faith 
to the fuow, Be thou on the earth: 
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likewife to the fmall rain, and to the 
gteatrain of his ftrength.’ 

The fame quettion may be put to 
the reader, which Omnipotence ouce 
pus tu Job; * Hait thau entered into 
the treafures of fhow ?’ Haft thou 
confidered its nature, its properties, 
and its ufes ? 


Dew, mift, rain, fnow, hail, and 


clouds, are no more than coalitions 
of watery vapors, which have been 
partly forced towards the futface of 
our globe, by the latent fires. with 
whick its bowels are fraught; and 
partly drawn up from it, by the in- 
finuating attraftive agency of the 
fun. ‘The humid particles, thus ex- 
haled, naturally afcend; as being, 
in their encombined ftate, lighter 
than the ferrounding air: and perfitt 
to foar, till they arrive at a region 
of the atmofphere, where their fight 
is ttopt by other preceding vapors, 
already exhaled, and condenfed into 
clouds. ‘Jhus arretted and detained, 
they unite (like the conta¢ting glo- 
bules of water in a containing vetfel) 
into floating mafles ; and remain in 
a ftate of literal fufpence and fluétu- 
ation, til, by accumulated compref- 
fion, and by their own collected 
weight, they become fpecilically hea- 
vier than the futtaininy air, and fall 
in larger or fmaller drops to the earth 
or ocean from whdace they fprung. 
Striking reprefentation ofanadin his 
beft eftate! Are you sich, or exalted, 
or profperous, gr gay? remember, 
that you are under as abfolute *obli- 
gation to providence for thefe glit- 
tering diltinctions, asa rifing vapor 
is indebted, for its tranfitory elevati- 
on, to the action of the folar beains ! 
Vapor like, you too muit fall, after 
having hovered your few deftined 
moments: for, * Duft thou art, and 
unto dutt thaltthou return! * Wat 
is your life ? It is even a vapor that 
appeareth for a hiule time, and thea 
vanifheth away !’ 

When the watery treafures of the 
fkhy defeend to their native earth, tn 
moderate queatities, aud with uot 


too impetuous force, we call them 
fhowers. When they greatly exceed 
in thofe two particalars, we givethem 
the name of ttorms. ‘I Hus the hu- 
man pailions, if reétilied and regula. 
ted by fupernatural grace, are inttra- 
ments of h-ppinefs ; and productive 
of tHe mott benefici.] effects. But, 
if uoreitrained, they operate hike the 
deadly Eyyptian tempett, which 
* fate both man and. beaft, and 
deitruged eviry herb, and brake all 
the trees of the field.” 

The middle regions of the air be- 
ing impregnated with froft, the fal- 
ling drops are congealed in the courfe 
of their defeent. Hail, and fnow, 
are but other names for different mo- 
difications of frozen rain. Hail is 
rain confolidated into aa ‘hard and 
heavy mafs, Snow is‘a multitude 
of {mal!, booked icicles, which, inter- 
fering ith each other in their fall, 
become mutually entangled and iater- 
linked ; and cohere ia delicate but 
irregular flukes, of very light, be- 
caute of very expanfive aad fuperfi- 
cial texture.—It fnow is no more 
than particles of water, congealed in 
their paiTage tq the earth ; it affords 
but two juit an emblem of our affec- 
tions, when, Inftead of afpiring to 
Godin Chrift, they fubfide and gra- 
vitate towards a perifhable worlu!— 
Under fuch {piritua! decleafion, our 
comforts ie chilled, and our graces 
benumbed ; tll a rifing fon of righ- 
teoufucfs upon our fouls diffolves the 
moral froit, and again warms us inte 
the meltings of penitential love ! 
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PROVIDENCE, 

The Pawotecror of Goob Men: 
Lxemplfied ia ize tiskory of the 
Siege of Calais, dy Luward the 
"bhud, 


i. % PER the ceath of Charles the 
Ruir of France, which happen- 

ed in the year 1325, the crown « 
that kingdom devolved an Philip of 
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male line; but Edward the Third, 
of Engiand, claimed the crown a- 
gainit him asammch nearer related 
than Philip, and being in reality no 
Jefs than the grandion of the deceaf- 
ed king, 60 the mother’s fide. The 
only ooftacle that could be Jatd in 
his way, was the falick law, which 
decrees, that no woman fhall inherit 
in France. 

Upon this, the gallant kiog, who 
had no inclinatwu to give ep his 
claim to fo glorious a patrimony, 
had nothing to do bet to difpate the 
validity of the falick law itfelf. His 
ambaffidors were heard upon the 
fabject, but the French were not to 
be perfuaded out of the force of their 
favorite law, and unanimoufly de- 
clared for Philip of Valois. 

Edward, who had as much of the 
ftatefman as ot the genera} in him, 
took no notice of this determination, 
until he had got together a formi. 
dable army; with this he entered 
France, declared himfelt their right- 
ful king, and fat down in form be- 
fore the firft city, which refufed*to 
acknowledve him as fuel, which was 
Calais. ‘The place held it out in a 
refolute manner, and took up the 
Englith monarch fo mach time, that 
he determined to a& in fuch manner 
as fhould prevent a fecond defence of 
this kind. When the city was redu- 
ced to fuch diftrefs, that#e was ready 
to be formed, the inhabitants defired 
to capitulate, but the monarch retu- 
fed them a hearing, except upon one 
condition, and this he gave them but 
three hours to think of. The con- 
dition was, that they fhould deliver 
him op fix of the principal tradef- 

men of the place, in their fhirts, and 
with ropes about their necks, whom 
he informed them he thould immedi- 
ately hang upar the gates of the town, 
The townfmen were either to com- 

ly with this, of no quarter was to 
Gi given them, 

It was fearce a greater difficulty to 
eoafent to this crac] demand, than to 
determine whom they thoulkd devose 


* the molt refolute and feemingly cefe 


to death, among a body of people e- 
gualiy innocent, In this extremity, 
while the whole conncil were fileat, 
with terror and defpair, fix of the 
mott emmeant tradefmen of the rown 
entered in a body among them, and 
hutiace St. Peter, who was at their 
head, {poke to them in the foliowing 
manner: ** Arife,and be fafe: We 
whom you fee together, are ready to 
be delivercd up, and to fubmit to 
the cruel terms of this jinexorable 
king ; we are happv to be the means 
of atoning that wrath, which elfe 
muit confume thoufands, and thall 
die with pleafure, as we know chat 
our deaths will protect the lives of 
our feilew citizens!” 

.¢t wisto no purpofe, that, amidft 
the admiration of that great afiem- 
bly, the friends and relauions of thefe 
noodle patriots oppoted fo generous a 
refolution ; nothing could = fhake 
their firmnefs; they were delivered 
up to the Englith fovereign, in the 
drefles prefciibed, aid were Jed to 
the place of execution, with a placid 
courage in their looks, that perhaps 
never appeared in men going to death 
betore. Before they could be execu- 

ed, the queen of the Engiith mo- 
narch, fteuck with the horror of tuch 
a barbaritys had by her tears procu- 
red their pardon. Happy would it 
be, if the world would learn by fuch 
inttances, thatthe 
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vidence over the virtuous, and that 
perate actions, in a yoo I caule, are 
often attended with almott miracu- 


lous deliverances ! 
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the moft dificult thing in the world ; 
the foul is as it were exhaufted, with- 
out power, without light, without 
yigour; the heart is bound by a 
thoufand old habits, which like fo 
many chains prevent a freedom of ac- 
tion. The confcience has long been 


in a profound lethargy, all the doors . 


of the foul are that again{t ideas of 
iety, and thefe ideas like ftrangers 
aow none of the avenues to the 
heart. In fhoct the whole man is fo 
funk in ftapidity, and fo incorpora- 
ed withthe world (if I may venture 
to fay fo,) that the world is as it were 
converted into his own fubftance, and 
become effential to him. By what 
means then fhall a man be brought 
out of fach a miferable ftate? by 
what means can he be detached from 
all the relations and connections, 
which he has formed with the world 
and its vanities? 1 know, God can 
do it, for nothing is impoflible to 
him: but for this purpofe there mutt 
be an extraordinary fund of grace, a 
fingular effort of the omnipotence of 
God. If our Lord faid, it was eafer 
Sor a camel to go through a meedle’s eye 
ihan for a rich man to enter the khing- 
dom of heaven: how much more may 
we fay fo of ano/d rich_man, of an 
old finner, who has added to the ob- 
ftacle of his riches thoufands of vices, 
and crimes! 
IT am not afraid to fay, that the fin 
ef thofe who defer their repentance, 


is of fo aggravated a nature, that it * 


renders them altogether unworthy of 
God’s extraordinary aid to convert 
them. Such people are crafty de- 
eeivers, who att fraudulently with 
God, and pretend to dupe him with 
their artifices; for they do as much 
as fay, “* God calls us, and, we ace 
knowledge, repentance is juft and ne- 
aeffary, if we mean to be faved; but 
in order to this we muft quit our 
pleafures. What then fhall we do 
to enjoy eur delightful fins and yet 
avoid damnation ? This is the way, 
we will be wifer than God; we will 
employ all our beft days in debauch- 
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eries and fins; and when we are no 


be converted, a revent our 
damnation.” Do you think, a rea- 
foning fo hgrrible, a procedure fo de- 
teftable can be agreeable to God? 
Do you think it will extremely in- 
vite him to beftow extraordinary 
converting grace on fuch affronting 
wretches? What! becaufe God is frec 
in the difpenfation of his’ grace, is 
there any likelihood that he will be- 
ftow itto eftablith and reward de- 
ceit? 
Confider, I intreat you, there can- 
not be a more unwife and rath defiga 
than that of putting off repentance to 
old age ; fince it takes for granted 
the mof doubtful and uncertain thin 
in the world, whica is that we hail 
live to. a hoary old age. Is not this 
the grofleft of all illofions? I omit 
urging what al] the world knows, 
that no one can affure himfelf of the 
morrow. I fay to, you fomething 
more ftriking. Make the different 
orders of men pafs before your eyes ; 
count them one by one, and, it is 
certain, the number of thofe, who 
dic before they are thirty years of 
age, is incomparably greater than of 
thofe, who come tothatage. How 
many die between thirty and forty ! 
how few arrive at fifty! fewer ftill 
live to fixty, and how very fmallin 
all ages and countries is the number 
of old men? In a city, which con- 
tains a million of fouls, you will find 
two, or perhaps three thoufand old 
people, that is, in the proportion of 
two or three hundred to every hun- 
dred thoufand fouls. Allowing this, 
what folly is it to imagine you fhall 
be in the happy number of thefe two 
or three hundred, in a multitude of 
an hundred thowfand! Were a man 
to hazard his fortune on fuch anuo- 
certainty he would pafs in the world 
for a madman, and all his relations 
and fritnds, his wife and children 
would pity and confine him: but 
thou! Nitrnble wretch! doft thou 
haaard thy falvation, thy foul, the 


longer good for any thing, we will 
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friend me ofthy God, thine eternal 
s 






happinefs on this. frivolous hope! 
and to fe thy mifery, does thy 
wife ; do @hy children, thy friends, 


thy relations; do all the world let 
thee go on to do fo! or, if they ad- 
vile es to the contrary, doft thou 
pay no regard to their a/ivice! 


PAV DP AYAAV INA 


The unuarpey Dearu of the 
Wicken. 


N the€xcellent fermon of Mafil- 
lon, entitled “* the Death of the 
Righteous and Wicked,” the unhap- 
pinefs of a- wicked man, in his laf 
moments,,is thus defcribed. The 
paflage begins With “* Alors le pe- 
cheur mourant,” and ends thas.— 
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** At length, amidtt thefe diftrefsful 
efforts, his eyes fix—his features alter 
—his countenance js disfigured—his 
livid w@ath falls open of itfelf—his 
whole frame trembles—and, by a fi- 
nal flruggle, his unhappy foul ftarts 
with reluctance from its habitation of 
clay, falls into the hands of God, and 
finds itfelf naked at the bar of his for- 
midable tribunal. 

Thus, my brethren, do they die 
who forget’God through life! Thus 
will you die, if your fins accompany 
you to your death! Every objeét a- 
round you will change, you alone 
will remain the fame—you will die : 
and you will die wicked, as you have 
lived; your death will refemble your 
Jife!: ...O preclude this mifery by 


t 


living the life of the righteous! 





A concife History of the Oaygin 
and ProcRess, among the moft an- 
cient Nations, of Laws and Govern. 
ment ;—0f Arts and Manuta&tures ; 
—of the Sciences ;—sf Commer: « 
and Navigation ;—of she Art Mi- 
litary ;—axd of Manners and Cuf- 

* toms. 


The Onicin ard Procressof Laws 
ard GovVERNMENT. 


( Comtinued from page 451.) 
The second RANK of POSITIVE 
Laws. . 

HAT we have hitherto faid 

of the origin andettablith- 
ment of faws, is alike applicable to 
every kind of political fociety. Let 
us now proceed to confider thofe laws 
which owe their eftablifhment and 
origin only to nations who applied 
themfelves to agriculture. ‘This fe- 
cond clafs of laws is verv near the firtt 
in date, and in the neceflity of its ¢- 
Vor. f, No. 5. 









ftablithment. Agriculture, by giv- 
ing rife to arts and to commerce, by 
a oateme ae wence very foon 
gave birth to civil law ; and agricul- 
ture was Khown to many nations in 
very ancient times. 

The culture of the earth requires 
great care and labor. ‘Ihe nations 
which embraced this way of hfe, 
were obliged to have recourfe to in 
cuttry for the fuccours they flood in 
“need of. Thefe inquiries gave birih 
to many arts; thete arts produced 
commerce ; commerce mutplied and 
diverfified the interefts of the diffe- 
rent members offocicty. ‘There was 
aneceflity for regulations on all thefe 
fubjetts. cis thus agriculture, by 
its dependencies, gave occafion to the 
eftablifhment of a great number of 
laws. ‘Thefe laws, neceffary to go- 
vern a people who cultivate the 
ground, cempofe the body of civil 
jurifprudence. 

4t 
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The firft law fuch a people would 
eftablith, would be one for afligning 
and fecuring to each family a certain 
portion of yround. When hufband- 
ry was unkaown,all lands were com- 
mon. ‘There were ny boundaries nor 
Jand-marks; every Ome fought his 
fubfiftence where he thought fit. By 
turns they abandoned and repofiefled 
the fame diftri¢ts, as they were more 
or lefs exhaufted., But, after agri- 
culture was introduced, this was not 
practicable. It was neceffary then to 
diftinguith pofleflions, and ta» take 
néceflary meafures, that every memn- 
ber of fociety might enjoy the fruits 
of his labors. It was highly reafon- 
able that he who had. fowed thould 
reap, and not fee ancther feize the 
profits of his toil aad care. Hence 
the laws concerning the property of 
Jands, the manner of dividing and 
poffeffing them. Thefe objects*thave 
always very much employed the 
thoughts of legiflators. Homer in- 
forms us, that, in thefe remote ages, it 
was one of the firft cares of thofe who 
formed new eftablifhments, to divide 
the lands amongft the», 
the colony. The ; 
Gia-hoand, 
Hig divid the 

lis empire into nine ; one was 

defined for dwellings and the other 
eight for agriculture. We fee alfo 
by the hiftory of Peru, that their 
firft Incas took great pains in divid- 
ing and diftributing the lands amongft 
their fubjetts. 

Tt was not enough to eftablith and 
regulate the divifion of lands; it was 
alfo necefary to fupprefs and prevent 
ufurpations, Ancient legiflators took 
all poflible precautions for this pur- 
pofe. With a view to refrain avi- 
dity, and obviate all contention, they 
obliged every perfon to fix the boun- 

- daries of his grounds by land-marks, 
either fuch as nature had fet up, or 
others of the moft folid and durable 
materials. ‘This practice is very an- 
cient. We find it alluded to very 

plainly in Genelis, It was alfo prac. 





tifed in the days of Job. He puts 
thofe who remove land-marks at the 
head of his lift of wicked men. Mof- 
es exprefsly forbids the raelites to 
do this ; and from the words he ufes, 
it appears, the ufe of land- marks was 
known long before his time. Pro- 
fane authors reprefent this practice 
as no lefs ancient. Homer fpeaks of 
it as a cultom of the higheft antiqui- 
ty. Virgil refers the inftitution of 
itto the age of Jupiter, that is to 
fay, to the moft remote times. Le- 
giflators decreed very fevere punith- 
ments to thofe who ‘removed land- 
marks. Numa ordered this crime to 
be punifhed with death. Politicians 
interched religion in a matter, of fo 
much moment to fociety, that fuch 
as the laws of men could not reftrain 
might be overawed by the fear of the 
ods, 

Agriculture then gave rife to the 
holding lands in property; but thispro- 
perty matt neceffarily change at the 
death,of each pofieflur. ‘The toil and 


Jaber which the cultivation of land 


requires, gave men a ftrong attach- 

t to what coit them fo much fa- 
ti Hence the defire of tranf- 
sitting the flion and enjoyment 
of it to thofe they held moft dear. It 


became neceffary, therefore, to efta- 


blifh laws and regulations concern- 
ing the manner of difpofing of inhe- 
ritances, either when a man left fe- 
veral children, when he left no pofte- 
rity, or when he inclined to difpofe 
of it in a particular manner. Thus 
the divifion of lands gave rife to 
rights, and to jurifprudence, The 
laws relating to that matter make 
up a principal part of the civil code. 

We fhould never have ,if we 
were to enumerate all which 
agriculture has occafioned, It fuf- 
fices to fay, that we muft never lofe 
fight of the difcovery of that art, and 
thofe which depend upon it, when 
we defire to difcover the origin of 
civil law. Farther, it is not poffible 
to give any clear account of the firft 
civil laws of the moft ancient nations, 
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courfe of time. 


law was made, 


Agriculture, as we have faid alrea- 
ay. Bare birth to the greateft part of 
» atts produced commerce, and 
commerce necefiarily occafioned a 
great number of regulations: it even 
became neceffary, in fucceeding times, 
to extend or belotin thefe regulations 
in proportion as commerce grew 
more extenfive ; as induftry advanc- - 
ed to perfeétion; as commodities 
were fy oa by new figns; as 
acw difcoveries were made; and as 
abundance introduced luxury and 


bar he om 


t was long before men found ou, 


metals, and the manner of working 
them; but, when this difcovery was 
made, it produced many new arts, 
and greatly advanced thofe which 
had been known before. Thefe were 
often fources of new laws. ‘The in- 
troduétion of thefe fame metals into 
commerce, as a common price of all 
commodities. neceffarily occafioned 
new regulations, and new ordinances. 
Acquifitions and obligations are the 
natural confequences of commerce 
and of induftry, and of the admini- 
tration and of the circulation of mo- 
ney. Hence the origin of certain 
forms for drawing and attefling deeds, 
by which the members of fociet 
hound and obliged themfelves to per 
other. Hence the neceffary eftablith- 
ment of public officers, charged with 
the care of receiving and regiftering 
thefe deeds. 

Add to this, that wars have very 
eften changed the face of ‘empires. 
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We have nota fufficient number of 
faéts nor particulars of the hiltory of 
What may be 
affirmed with moft probability, is, 
that civil law at firft was very imper- 
fect. Jurifprudence was not formed 
lar fyftem but by a long 
No one legiflator 
eould forefee all events. Uncommon 
cafes and new circumftances gave oc- 
cafion to the eftablifhment of the 
reateft part of civil conttitutions.—— 
‘henever a new cafe arofe, a new 
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Conguefts have introduced new no- 
tions of things, new manners, new 
deligns, and even new-arts, Of con- 
fequence, the political fyftem of 
ftates mult have varied very often ac- 
cording to the different circmftanees 
aad various pofitions of the people; 
and the legiflature was neceffarily af- 
fected with all thefe variations. 


( Te be continued. ) 
POAPVPVOAI PUP 


The Ontcrn ard Procressof Arts 


and MANUFACTURES. 


( Continued from page 4.54.) 
The Ax of making OIL. 


IL, is at leaf as neceffary to man 
as wine, and other liquors of 
that kind. We do not know butin 
fome refpeéts it is more indifpenfibly 
neceflary. ‘There are few arts which 
do wot require the ufe of oil. For 
this reafon the Greeks made Miner- 
va, who difcovered the dlive, to pre- 
fide over all the arts. Accordingly 
we fee, that all nations have endea- 
vored tu procure themielves oil, and 
to extractit from every {ubfance they 
thought capable of yieldingit. ‘The 
invention and ufe of oil is of the 
higheft .antiguity. It is faid Jacob 
poured oil upon the pillar he erected 
at Bethel, in memory of his dream. 
There are many plants and fruits 
from which oil may be made; but 
that which is extra¢ied from the fruit 
of the olive-tree is by far the moft 
excellent. ‘This difcovery was not 
obvious. It was noteafy to difcover 
that olives would yield oil, but till 
more difficult to find oat the art of 
extracting it. The invention of ma- 
chines, proper for this operation, re- 
guires much refleftion and many 
trials. To extract oi] from olives, 


they muft firft be reduced toa pafte 

by the help of the millftonc; this 

pafte muft be put into large trails, 

and boiling water poured upon it 3 
2. . Y 

at laft the whole muft be preffed, ard 

the oil which fwims on the top col- 
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leéted with fpoons. The confidera- 
tion of all thefe operations might in- 
cline us to deny the firft ages the 
knowledge of the oil of olives, and 
to doubt whether that which Jacob 
ufed was of this kind. 

But, on the other hand, we find, 
that the olive was known and culti- 


vated in the remotefl times. ‘The © 


traditions of almoft all ancient nati- 
ons agree, that the olive was the firft 
tree men learned to cultivate. ‘The 
Egyptians believed they owed this 
diicovery to the elder Mercury. The 
Atlantides faid, that Minerva was the 
firt who taught men to plant and 
cultivate olive-trees, and extra& the 
oil of olives. ‘This fa¢t is the more 
probable, as the management of the 
olive is extremely eafy, this tree 
hardly requiring any care. 

It is alfo certain, that-olive-oil was 
known in the days of Job; and, by 
the manner in which Mofes {peaks of 
it, we may perceive plainly, that it 
was much afed in his time. ‘There 
js no room therefore to doubt, that 
many nations, in thefe firft ages, 
knew the art of extracting oil from 
olives. But it does not appear that 
they made ofe of the fame machines 
in that operation which we havéat pre- 
fent.. The prefs, particularly, was 
not known then. ‘They pounded the 
olives in mortars to extraét their oil. 

If we will believe the ancient tra- 
dition of the Atiantides, that people 
knew very early the fecret of render- 
ing olives eatable. ‘They gave the 
honor of this difcovery to Minerva. 
Jt muft be owned, that the foftening 
the titternefs of olives, by the means 
of brine, is a very fubtile invention. 

Our being accuftomed # prefent 
to obtain oil with eafe, is the reafon 
we are. not fenfible of all the merit of 
the firft difcoverv. To be convinced 
of this, we need only refleét upon the 
immenfe profits the Phoenicians made 
by the oils they imported into Spain 
jo their firft voyages. ‘They former- 
ly fet fo great a@ value upon this li- 
quor, that the laws of the ancients 
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exprefsly forbade the olive-gatherers 
to beat the trees, or break any of their 
branches. It is not furprifing that 
the ancients took fo much care of 
thefe trees ; their oil was exceeding- 
ly precious to them, they confumed 
valt quantities of it,and petit to many 
more ufesthan we do at prefent. 

One of the moft valuable I~ 
ties of oil, is that of its giving a clear 
and Tafting light, by means of any 
inflammable matter diptin it. With- 
out doubt, all nations have fought 
the means of difpelling darknefs. ‘le 
procure light amidit the gloomy 
fhades of night, was probably one of 
the firft objects which employed 
thoughts of men. But an eafy 
commodious method ef doing this 
was not fo foon found out. Itis 
probable,that eriginally they knew no 
other artificial light bot fires.’ It 
was thus the Greeks procured light 
in the heroic ages; by bringing, 
when it was night, a pan of burning 
coals into their apartments. When 
they wanted to light themfelves from 
one place to another, they lighted 
long thin pieces of wood, and 
Garried them in their hands. There 
are many nations at prefent in both 
continents in this flate, who have no 
other method of fhowing light but 
by fires. Some traces of thefe pri- 
mitive praétices ftill remain in many 
civilized countries. ‘The Chinefe ufe 
the branches of the pine dried at the 
fire, as torches for travelling with at 
night. In many places of Europe 
the country people ufe pieces of wood 
dried in ovens for lamps and torch- 
es, as they did in the firft ages. 

Induftrious and ingenious people 
mu foon fenfible of the inconve- 
nience of thefe praétices. ‘They 
fovght therefore for more commodi- 
ous methods of procuring light. By 
chance fome perfon or other took no- 
tice that fome bodies, after they had 
been dipt in oil, gave a very lafting 
light, and confumed but flowly.— 
This obfervation was enough to give 
a hint for the invention of lamps. 
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This invention is afcribed to the E- vouchfafed to the people of Jfrael, 
yptians. Lamps in fact muft have by opening a paflage to them thro’ 
n very well known in Egypt bes the waters, but it has alfo tranfmit- 
fore Mofes’s time. ‘The greatufe ted tous the fong itfelf, which is at 
which this legiflator has made of once the moft ancient monument, 
them, and the circumftantial defcrip- anda matter piece of poetic compo- 
tions he has given of theireonftruc- fition. 
tion, leaves us no roomtodoubtof The Greeks, a people the mof 
this. . ingenious, the moft animated, and, 
But there are other facts which in every fenie, the moft accemplith- 
prove, that the ufe of lamps was ed, but at the fame time the mo 
mueh more ancient. In Abraham’s ambitious that the world ever produ- 
myfterious dream recorded in Gene- céd—the Greeks flrove to ravith 
fis, itis faid that he faw, among o- from the Hebrews the precious gift 
ther things, a burning lamp pafs of poetry, which was vouchfafee them 
before him. Job alfo {peaks very of- by the Supreme Author of all nature, 
ten of lamps, and even makes fre- that they might afcribe it to their 
queat allufions to them. Doubtlefs falfe deities. According to their in- 
thefe machines were at firft very genious fi¢tions, Apollo became the 
coarfe and clumfy ; by degrees they od of poetsy, and dwelt on the 
formed them with much more art hills of Phocis, Parnsflus, and Heli- 
& magnificence. Finally,lampswere con,*whofe feet were wafhed by the 
the moft perfeét means the ancients waters of Hyppocrene, of which each 
were acquainted with for giving ligttt mortal that ever drank was feized 
They had no idea of employing tal- with a facred delirium, The im- 
low or wax for that purpofe. mortal {wans floatedon its waves.— 
(To be continued. ) Apollo was accompanied by the Mu- 
fes—thofe nine learned fifters>the 
daughters of Memory : and he was 
An AwatyticaL Aparipemenr conitantly attended by the Graces. 
of the principal of the Ponite Pegafus, his winged courfer, tranf- 
Ants; Be.tss Lertres, and posted him with a rapid flight into 
the ScUENC ES. all the na re phe Hap- 
emblems! by which we at this 
POETRY. ee embellifh our poetry, as no one 
EASON tells us, that, before has ever yet been able to invent 
the invention of letters, allthe more brillnant images. 
ople of the earth had no other me- The literary annals of al] nations 
thod of tranfmitting to their defeend- afford veltiges of poetry, from the 
ants the principles of their worfhip, sremoteft ages. Nature afferts her 
their religious ceremonies, theirlaws, rights in every country, and every 
and the renowned actions of their fa- age. ‘Tacitus mentions the verfcs 
ges and heroes, than by try j= aud the hymns of the Germans, at 
which included all thefe objed in a_ the tome when that rough people yet 
kind of hymns that fathers fung to inhabited the woods, and while their 
their children, in order to engrave manners were ftill favage. The firit 
them with indelible ftrokes in their inhabitants of Runnia, and the other 
hearts. Hiftory not only informs northern countries, thofe of Gaul, 
us, that Mofes and Miriam, the frit Albion, Iberia, Aufonia, and other 
authors known to mankind, fung on nations of Lurope, had their peetry, 
the rsof the Red Sea,afong as well as the ancient people of Afe, 
veicine praife, to celebrate the de- and of the known borders of Africa. 
liverence which ihe Almighty had But the fimple productions of naiuic 
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have conftantly fomething uniform, 
rough, and favage. The divine 
wifdom appears to have placed the 
ingenious and polithed part of man- 
kind on earth, in order to refine that 
which comes from her bofom rude 
and imperfeét: And thus art has po- 
Jifhed poetry, whith iffued quite fa- 
vage from the brains of the firf of 
mankind. It is this art whofe prin- 
ciples we fhall here inveftigate, and 
which we thall point out the prin- 
cipal rules. Severe reafon, do not a- 
bandon us in this ragged path ! Ea- 
lighten us with thy torch, and guide 
our pen! Teach us that ftyle which 
is proper in the fearch of truth! But 
permit us fometimes to adorn this 
trath, fimple and natural, with a 
arland formed by the hands of the 
ofes! 

But what is poetry ? It would be 
to-abridge the limits of the poetic 
empire, to contract the {phere of this 
divine art, thould we fay, in imita- 
tion of all the diétionaries and other 
treatifes on veriification, that poetry 
is the art of making wverfes, of lines or 
periods that are in rhyme er metre.— 
‘This is rather a grammatical expla- 
nation of the word, than a real de- 
finition of the thing, and it wouldibe 
to degrade poetry thus to define it: 
for this would prefent the idea of an 
art, that has fearce more merit than 
there is in the dexterity of throwing 
the grains of millet through the eye 
of aneedle. Let us therefore form a 
more noble and more rational idea, 
and let us fay, that poetry is the art of 
expreffing sur thoughis by fition. 

It is after this manner that all the 
metzphors and allegories, that ali the 
variouskinds of fiction, form the firft 
materials of a poetic edifice: It is 
thos that al! images, all comparifons, 
illufions, and figures, efpecially thofe 
which perfonity moral fubjeéts, as 
virtues and vices, concur to the deco- 
rating of fuch a itruéture. A work, 
chevcloee: that is filled with inventi- 
on, that dpceflantly prefents images 
which realke the reader attentive and 


affected, where the author gives in- 
terefting fentiments to every thing 
that he’makes {peak, and where he 
makes {peak by fenfible figures, all 
thofe which would affect the 
mind but weakly when clothed in a 
fimple aic ftyle, fuch a work is 
nad Whine that though it be 
in verfe, which is of a didattic, dog- 
matic, or moral natore, and where 
the objets are prefented in a manner 
quite fimple, without fiction, with- 
out images or ornaments, cannot be 
called poetry, but merely a work in 
verfe: for the art of reducing tho’ts, 
maxims, and ‘periods into rhyme or 
metre, is very different from the art 
of poetry. 

An ingenious fable, a romance that 
is fhort and full of vivacity, the fub- 
lime narrative of the actions of a he- 
ro, fuch as the Telemachus of M. 
Fenelon, though wrote in profe, but 
in meafured profe, is therefore a work 
of poetry : becaufe the foundation 
and the ‘fuperftru€tare are the pro- 
duétions of genius, as the whole 
proceeds from fiction ; and truth it- 
felt appears to have employed an in- 
nocent and agreeable deception fo in- 
ftruét with efficacy. This is fo true, 
that the pencil alfo, in order to pleafe 
and affeét, has recourfe to fiction ; 
and this part of painting is called 
the poetic compofition of a picture.— 
It is therefore by the aid of fiction 
that poetry, fo to fpeak, paints its 
expreffions, that it gives a body and 
a mind to its thoughts, that it ani- 
mates and exalts that which would 
otherwife have remained infenfible. 
Every work therefore, where the 
thoughts are expreffed by fictions or 
images, is poetic ; and every work 
where they are exprefied naturally, 
fimply, and without ornament, al- 
though it be in verfe, is profaic. 
The difference, therefore, between 
verfe and *profe, is perlMaps not fo 
great as between poetry and 
tor we frequently fee profaic™ 
but never profaic poetry, - 






would imply «a contradidlion, , 
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fach as reject our definition, or who 
are of acontrary fentiment to what 
we have here advanced, or who attri- 
bute to mere verfification, preroga- 
tives to which it can have no preten- 
fion, tell us to what clafs of di€tion or 
writing they would refer thofe works 
we juft now mentioned, thofe fables, 
romances, poems, where the inven- 
tion and the ftyle are equally poetic. 
Ifthey place them among the aum- 
ber of writings which are merely 
profaic, they are far diftant from the 
truth. Arts and f{ciences have beea 
reduced into fyitems, merely to efia- 
blifh more order in their feveral divi- 
fions;,to abridge the labor of the 
memory and difcerament, by ran- 
ging each matter in its proper place ; 
aod in this arrangement no other 
place can be found for thefe kind of 


works, the, n.of genius and of 
fiction, than in the fanctuary of po- 
etry. 


Let it not be igagincte however, 
that we regard verfe as foreign or 
fuperfluous to poetry : We are very 
far from entertaining fo grofs an er- 
ror! ‘To reduce thefe images, thefe 
fictions into verfe, is one of the grea- 
tet difficulties in poetry, and one of 
the greateft merits in a poem ; and 
for thefe reafons ; the cadence, the 
harmony of founds, and itill more, 
that of rhyme, délight the car to a 
high degree, and the mind infenfibly 
repeats them while the eye reads them. 
There refults therefore a pleafure to 
the mind, anda trong attachment to 
thefe ornaments: but this pleafure 
would be frivolous, and even childifh, 
if it were not attended by a real uti- 
lity. Verfes were invented ig the 
firft ages of the world, merely to aid 
and ftrengthen the memory : for ca- 
dence, harmony ,and efpecially rhyme, 
afford the greatett affiftance to the me- 
mory that art can invent. It is im- 
pofible in verfe, that the periods caa 
become tedious, for the poet is oblig- 
ed, whatever may be his ioclination, 
to concenter his ideas, and iaclude 
each thought in a certain given num 


ber of fyllables. From whence it is, 
that each thought becomes of itfelf a 
fentence, under the pen of a good 
poct ; and the images, or poetic fice 
tions which ftrike our fenfes, aflift in 
graying them with fuch deep traces 
im our minds, as even time itfelf fre- 
gueotly cannot efface,. Montagne, 
who is always fingular in his expref- 
fions, fays, A fenteuce, that comes run= 
ning ou ibe numerous feet of poetry, Tou- 
Jes my mind uth a more hearty jolt.— 
How many excellent apothegms, fen- 
tences, maxims, and precepts would 
have been buried i oblivion, if po- 
etry had not preferved them by its 
harmony ? To give more efficacy to 
this lively impreffion, the firft poets 
fuag their verfes, and the words and 
phrafes mnft neceflarily have been 
reduced, at lealt to cadena, or they 
could act have heen fufceptible of 
“mufical expretlion, One of the great- 
eft excellencies of poetry confifts 
therefore in its being @xpreffed in 
verfe ; from whence 1t follows, that 
it has two parts, the firit of which re- 
lates to #evention in general, and is 
called, by way of excellence, Poetry ; 
and the other, which relates to the 
executigt, is called Verfification. 
(Le be continued.) 


PAPE V AOD ; 


VERSIFICATION. 


i the concluGion of the preceding 
article, we obferved that. poetry 
hath two parts, Jnvention and Verfip- 
cation, We thall treat of the former 
under the head of Poetry ; and of the 
Jatter under the title of Verfification. 

‘This has, in fome refpeéts, the fame 
relation to poetry that rhetoric has 
to eloquence. As poetry commonly 
makes ufe of verfe in its exprefion, 
it is neceflary to undérftand the me- 
chanrfm of its conftruction. By vere 
we underfiand a certain connexion 
of periods, the words of which are 
meafured by feet or fyllables, ja or- 
der to. form a foaorous and harmoni- 
ous cxpreifion, We have alscady 
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remarked, that there are found, a- 
mong all ancient and modern nations, 
traces of poetry, even from their ve- 
ry ye : and what is ftill more re- 
markable, the molt ancient proverbs 
or fentences, which contain fach u- 
niverfal traths as have made them of 
common and conftant ufe, are almoft 
all in rhyme ; which has given occa- 
fion to many conjectures concerning 
the origin of verfification in general, 
and of rhyme in particular. 

‘The ancients did not ufuaty make 
their verfes in rhyme, but meafared 
them by long and fhort fyllables, 
which they carved. Modern nations 
have not-all obferved the fame me- 
thod ; and we think a very natoral 
reafon maybe given why they have 
not. Men in the firit ages of the 
world hoa bat few wants, little 
knowledge, and little commercewith 
each other, and confequently but few 
words in their phrafeology. They 
endeavored to exprefs their thoughts 
by language, and, in order to make 
themfelves more eafily intelligible, 
they took fufficient time to diftinguith 
their fylables into long and fhort.— 
All the eaftern nations were inclined 
to taciturnity : the Turks, their fac- 
ceffors, are fo at this day, and ferve 
as an example. The Greeks and 
Latins were very far from fpeaking 
with the fame volubility as do the 
the French and Englith, and they had 
not the fame number of words as the 
moderns have to exprefs their tho’ts : 
Tt is only neceffary to compare the 
feveral di€tionaries in order ‘to be 
convinced of the difference, It may 
be proved, alfo, by many unanfwer- 
able arguments, that all the ancient 

ople, efpecially the Greeks and 
Pattee, had loag and thort fyllables 
very diftinguifhable, precifely. deter- 
minate, and that, by a caution which 
degenerated into a habit, they em- 
ployed exaétiv twice the time in pro- 
nouncing the long, that they did in 
‘the fhort. ‘Such was their dialef, 
their pronunciation, their peculiar 
accent. The changes and regular 
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nat ations - Psy ear dif. 
and fhort, naturally for- 
med a vc Mg a meafure, regular 
verfes, ‘That was fufficient. The 
language, which confifted of meafur- 
ed » was diftinguifhed from 
the common language, and applied 
, of 


to poetry ; thus the fir ve 


which we have any knowledge, are 
not wrote in diftiné& es bei in 
continuance, like ordinary profe. 

In proportion as the human mind 
advanced in knowledge, as the ori- 
ginal arts were improved, or as new 
ones were invented, as men had more 
conneétion and intercourfe with each 
other, the increafe of words became 
inevitable, as the number of objet 
they were to exprefs were greatly 
augmented : The neceffary confe- 
quence of which was, that converfa- 
tion became more voluble ; and, in 
fat, modern nations, from refletti- 
on, and by habit, have introduced 
a pronanciation fo rapid as totally 
to deftroy all that accurate diftinéti. 
on of long and fhort fyllables which 
was obferved by the ancients. Who- 
ever attends to the common conver- 
fation of the Englifh, French, Ger- 
mans, &c. will be eafily convinced 
of thistruth. A ftudied difcourfe, 
where the fpeaker fhould endeavor 
precifely to mark the long and fhort 
fyllables, would now sphinr highly 
affeéted and infupportably tedious.— 
The fluency of modern languages 
will not therefore admit, either in 

or verfe, of the methodical ca- 
dence of the ancients. 

To avoid that tedious aniformity 
which would arife from a language 
conftantly of the fame meafure in all 
its fyllables, modern nations have va- 
ried and diftinguifhed them by accents, 
But thefe accents do not diftinguith 
the time by refting a longer or fhort- 
er fpace on each fyllable, but by an 
inflexion of the voice more or lef 
ftrong on the ‘different letters or fyl- 
lables. Properly fpeaking, there are 
not therefore in modern languages, 
any fenfible diftingtions of long and 
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fhort fyllablés, bat.many that are to 
be li paffed over, and others on 

a ftrong accent or inflexion of 
the voice is tobe placed, We fhould 
take care, therefore, not to confound 
our accented fylables. with the long 
and thort fyllables of the ancients, as 
they are, in fact, very different. 

When modern poets to per= 
ceive, that a juft diftinction of long 
and thort fy ables was not to ition’ 
in their languages, they were obli 
to invent a rt chara&ter for their 
verfe, fuch as was, fufficient clearly 
to dittinguith it from profe: This 
character they found in rhyme ; and, 
in fact, the expedient was a very hap- 
py one, For, in the firft place, 
rhyme ferves to charaéterize verfe ; 
fecondly, to pleafe the ear by a cer- 
tain harmonious concord, but fuch as 
is continually varying ; thirdly, it 
offers to the reader one difhculty more 
shat the poet has to overcome, in or- 
der to promote his pleafure, and ia 
this he conftantly finds a feuret fatis- 
faétion ; fourthly, it isa help to the 
memory, as all, agree, that veries 
with rhymes are far moreeafily re- 
tained thofe without : and laft- 
ly, it is of ufe, sp op ety po- 
ems, to prevent mo- 
notony of metre, which would be 
in ble without rhymes. 

‘shout ¢hymey-and “iaslarly a 
wi t ’ ° 
hexameters, have fulomitted to a 
itrange illufion. They have been 
told, that “* fach beautiful verfes 
have been made with rhymes, that 
cdkchat happy yoke.” "They. reply 

t e.” y reply, 
that rhyme gives Spartan unifor- 
mity to » 28 to infuffer- 
rey te of great length, as, 

orexample, in an epopea. Strange 
error! The feanfion of verfes, caden- 
eed by the meafure of feet, forms a 
kind of melody ; and it is certain, 
that the ancients had a mufical rhythm 
for their veriecs without rhymes.— 
Where is the car that can fedter this 
Ver. L Ne. ¢, 


eor tender feafations in the mind of 


continual monotony, this mufical 
rhythm, the fame melody of declam- 
ation always in the fame tone, or in 
any other melody whatever, but cons 
ftantly uniform, in an epic porm of 
five or fix thoufand verfes? We muft 
confefs it is paft our comprehenfion ; 
and if, for example, we are not fur- 
feited, even with the beautiful verfi- 
fication of the Aéoeid, it is becavfe 
the mind is continually relieved by 
the charms of the ideas. In propore 
tion alfo.as thefe poems are regularly 
declaimed, according to the exact 
rules of the profody of the ancients, 
the monotony is the greater, and they 
become more infipid ; and the oniy 
method of making them fufferable «> 
modern ears, is to break the veri, 
and to pronounce them in fuch man- 
ner that the cadence may not be per- 
-ceived, but that they may refemble 
profe. 






























(To bc continued, ) 
PPP POL 
MUS IC. 


USIC is the third method of 

A exprefiing our thoughts by the 
organ of the voice; and being, like 
and poetry, calculated to 

excite, by the fenfe of hearing, lively 


the auditor, and thereby to roufe his 
fentiments and paflions ; we fha/l 
here make the analyfis of this inge- 
nious and fublime art. It would 
— our time to very little 

+ were we to make any learn. 
rt refearches, or rather cshicbacies, 
concerning the origin of mufic, and 
whether it were not from the warb- 
ling of birds that men firtt learnt this 
art. Every being foon difcovers 
thofe faculties with which nature has 
endowed it. ‘The leaft cievation or 
depreflion of the voice mutt have, 
neceffarily, made the firft race of men 
perceive that their organs were capa- 
ble of producing other founds than 
thofe of , apgte and that Gnging was 

4 | 





as natural to them as fpeaking. A 
little more experience muoft have 
fhown them that metals, and all other 
bodies, when ruck and difpofed in 
@ certain manner, prodaced alfo 
founds. The different mofical inftru- 
ments have been fucceffively invent- 


ed. And who knows how many o- 


thers may hereafter be produced ?— 
‘Thetoneswhich are drawn from china, 
giafs, wood, and even ftraw, were al- 
aot unknown till our days. 

We thall not inquire into the phy- 
fical caufe of the founds of bodies ; 
nor what is the vfical reafon 
of the fenfation of harmony. We 
fhall alfo avoid, as far as poflible, 
the confidering of mvefic as it relates 
to the mathematics, and CrEAging in 
calenlations concerning the different 
combinations of Iv is our 
intention to confider the pradtical 
part of this art only ; and we. fhall, 
therefore, endeavor briefly to point 
ut the principles on which this prac- 
tice is founded ; and to {how in what 
manner genius is here concerned ; 
what it is that forms the talent of a 


" méfician ; and what is.that beagty 
_ of expreffion which hascaufed mufic 
- t0 be among the polite arts. 


But betore we to the ana- 
Iyfis of this art, fuch as it now is, it 
will be neceflary to dwell 2 moment 


_ on the mufic of the ancients, and of 


its feveral kinds, in order to facili- 
tate the underitanding of what is to 
follow. ‘The ancients divided their 
mafic into fix genders: 4, the rbysb- 
mic; which regulated the movements 
of the dance: 2. the metric, that go- 
wees the cadence im declamation : 
3 ic, which, preferibed the 
imhen-ant dimenfton, of feet in 
verfe: 4. the organic, that regulated 
the performance of infirements: 5. 


- the Aypecritic, which gave rules for 


the geftures of pantomimes: and, 
6, the bermowic, by which finging was 
regulated, We find thefe names, and 
different diftinétions, in the writings 
and monuments of the ancients ; but 
we are very far from knowing what 
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was their true effaace. Ancient mus 
fic to be loft tous; and not- 
wit all the efforts of the 
learned, there is but little probabi- 
lity that we fhall ever be able to 
tranfpofe any one of their modes to 
any mode that is known to os. We 
do not even kfow all their inftru- 
ments; and ftill lefs the effetts they 


Other genders of mufic have fue- 
ceedett to thofe of the ancients. We 
know nothing more of the‘metric, 
poetic, rhythmic, ‘and hypocritic, 
than their names: thowgh we ftill 

ly mafic to verfe, and to poetry. 

It is now divided inte vece/ and infiru- 
mental, diatonic, covematic, and ewbare 
monic. Wocal mufic regulates fing. 
ing, and the inftrumental all ki 
of mufical inftraments whatever.— 
The diatonic gender proceeds by dif- 
ferent tones, either in afcending or 
defcending ; and contains only the 
two tones, major and minor, and the 
femitone major. There is in this 
eens ma between - the notes, 
except mi for ¢ and f, accord- 
ing to the seis 4 akueeng 
jae for band ¢) where there is on- 
dy. afemitone major. ‘This natoral 
and order ot foends probably 
‘formed the moft ee 
mufic. The fecond, or chromatic 
gender; fo called hecaufe the Greeks 
marked it with coloured charaéters; 
‘or, as others think, the words figni- 
Fae re and ted, it was 

called, becaafe it varies and em- 
bellithes with its femitones, with 
which it abounds, the fimple 
nic r; and makes, fo to fiy, 
a i€ture of a print. 
flarB Salon gets ahi shew, and was, 
they fay,invented in the time of Alex- 
ander theGreat,by | imotheus the Mi- 
lefian. The third, or enharmonic 
der, is full of diefes, which are the leaf 
fenfible divifions of a tone : fo that 
the enharmonic diefis, which is mar- 
ked on the tablature or fcale, with 
the figure of St. Andrew’s crofs, is 
the difference between a femitone 


eens edcowns 








abi- 





fain, But it atts by a 


moajer and minor, Ali thefe three 
genders are equally applicable both 
to inftramental and vocal mufic, 

They likewife now diftiaguifh in 
Europe the different national mufics ; 
as the Itelian, French, German, En- 
glith, Polifa, &c. and this diltin¢tion 
arifes from a fort of, mufical ftyle, 
from the particular ufe that is made 
of the modes, the time and meature, 
and other obje¢ts, Which give them 
peculiar characters, 

» (Te be continued.) 
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PAINTING. 


AINTING is the art of repre- 
fenting to the eyes, by means 


of figures and colours, every objeét - 


in nature that is difcernible by the 
fight ; and of fometimes expreffing, 
by figures, the various emotions of 
theinind. Painting therefore confifts, 
as well as poetry, in an expreffion by 
ifferent 
fenfe ; it excites ideas in the mind by 
a different organ than does poetrv, 
which operates by the ear, fe fol. 
lows, that the whole fyftem of the 
art of painting mutt be very different 
from that of poetry, and all other 
arts that affect the mind by the fenfe 
of hearing. - 
The perts of the fyftem of paint- 
ing confift, 1. In the invention of a 
picture ; 2. In the poetic compofiti- 
on: 3.1a the difpofition ; 4. In the 
obfervance of the cefume: 5. In the 
arrangement of the groups: 6. In 
the drawing : 7. In the drapery: 8. 
In the colouring : g. In the tone, 
the clair obfcure, Or the effeéts of 
light and fhade ; and 10. In the ex- 
preffion of the paffions and emotions 
of the mind by the countenance. If 
we can clearly explain all thefe mat- 
ters, we think we fhall furnifh our 
readers with a fufficient idea of this 
_art; the moft admirable, perhaps, 
that has ever been invented by man- 
kind; an art { noble, and fo exce]- 
lent, that io ancient Greece it was 
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595 
not lawful for flaves to attempt it.— 
But before we proceed to the analy- 


fis, we fhall give, in a few words, 
what hiftory informé us of the origin 
of this art. 

It is to be imagined that men muft 
naturally and very early have “con- 
ceived an idea of the firft principle 
of the art of painting : The thadow 
of each plant and animal, and of 
each edifice, muft have afforded them 
the means of conceiving the method 
of imitating the figures of all bodies 
whatéver. But as in the firft ages of 
the world the art of writing was un- 
known, as mankind were ignorant 
0; aftronomy, and as their year did 
not confift of the fame number of 
days “as does that of the moderns, 
how is it poffible now to determine 
the epoch, the precife date of the 
rife of each art or fcience? The al- 
manacs of the firft inhabitants of the 
earth were, moft probably, very dif- 
ferent from ours ; they d@id not at- 
tempt there to mark the date of cath 
invention with that precifion and 
boldnefs that wedo, ‘The Egyptians 
pretend that painting was in ufe a- 
mong them many ages before it was 
known to the Greeks, and this .is 
highly probable ; for the Egyptians 
being the moft ancient people, the 
Greeks drew from them many other 
branches of learning ; the hierogly- 

hics of the former were, alfo, a 
fort of painting. Diodorus Sicutas, 
}. ii. c. 4. relates#that Semiramis, 
having re-eftablithed Babylon, built 
there a wall of two leagues and a 
half in circumference, the bricks of 
which were painted before they were 
burnt, and reprefented various kinds 
of animals. Headds, that fhe had 
another wall, on which were the fi- 

ores of all forts of animals painted 
in their natural colours; and that 
there were among them even pictures 
which reprefented hunting matches 
and combats. ‘This is, in faét, an 
anecdote of great antiquitr. 

‘The Greeks were acquainted with 
the art of writing: They were high. 
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ly oftentatious, and had among them 
men of real genies. This was fuffi- 
cient to make them attribute the in- 
vention of all the arts and fciences to 
méfelves. ‘Their authors, however, 
@ not agree about the inventor of 
painting. Pliny, in his Natural Hif- 
tory, 1. xxxv. c. 12. aflures us, that 
Dibutades, a potter of Sicyonia, in- 
vented the art of making figures in 
clay ; but that he owed the inventi- 
on to his daughter, who, on taking 
leave of hor lover that was going to a 
difjant country, contrived to trace on 
a wall, by the means of a lamp, the 
outline of his fhadow : The father, 
by applying his clay to thofe lines, 
formed a ttatue, which he hardened 
in his ftove ; and which was preferv- 
ed in the temple of the nymphs, tll 
the time that Mummias fignalized 
himfelf by the deftru€tion of Corinth. 
Love, therefore, was the firlt mafer 
of painting ; and that God feems, at 
isday, to have renewed in France 
that method of the Greeks, by thofe 
portraits drawn from fhadows, which 
they call a da Silhouette. It fhould 
feem, however, that neither the 
Greek hiflorians, nor Pliny, were 
acquainted with that book of Mofes 
jotitled Genefis, for they would have 
there feen, in the thirty-firft chapter, 
that Rachael, the wife of Jacob, itole 
from her father Laban his images, or 
little figures of houfhold Gods ; which 
was in the time of the higheft anti- 
quity. ‘That Aaron afterwards made 
ja the defarta golden calf; that the 
ark of the covenant of the Hebrews 
was ornamented with figures of che- 
rubins; that Mofes forbade the peo- 
ple the ufe of images : All of which 
fuppofes a knowledge of defign. 

Be this as it may, if reare to judge 
by all the paintings of antiquity 
which have come Pi to ree in 

articular thefe which have been 
Jately difcovered in the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, the paintings of the anci- 
ents did not equal thofe of the mo- 
derns. For if we except the correét- 


acis of defigu ia which the Grecks 
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excelled, as is apparent by their fla- 
taes, and the expreflions of the paf- 
fions by the countenance, the firit 
invention of which is attributed to 
Atiftides, all the other parts of their 
paintings are far inferior to the mo- 
derns. There is no appearance of 
‘any ag of perfpettive, or 
gradation in the feveral plans of a 
picture, and the clair obfcure appears 
to be carelefily applied. ‘They had, 
pers oy we nine 
inting in oil ; for that was*ot in- 
ented all about the middle of thes sth 
century, by John von Eick, a native 
of Mopipics | ix - ‘bifhopric of 
Liege, ‘Till they could paint 
only in chalk, or in ftucco, as a/ fref- 
co; or, at moft, with colours mixed 
with the white of an egg, gom, or 
pafte, &c. All this could produce 
a dead colouring only, when compa- 
red with a picture of Rubens or Titi- 
an Pee oil, a tostale| paint- 
ing, imperfect as we t, was 
aiid loft during the time the bar- 
barians over-ran Europe... Cimabue, 
a painter of Florence, born in the 
1230, was the firit who laboured to 
re-eftablifh it. “Ihe golden days of 
Leo X. Charles V. Francis 1. and 
Heary VIII. all cotemporaries, be- 
came the epoch of its perfection. 


It is therefore of the different parts 
of this art, thus re-eftablifhed, ex. 
tended and i d, that we are 
here totreat. To learn to paint we 
muft begin with drawing, to 
colouring, and finifh by the ftudy of 
compofition : but in the practice we 
muft begin with the compoficion of 
the pi€ture, proceed to the drawin 
and finifh with the colouring. We 
fhall here follow the laft order. In 
the firft place, therefore, sventiin 
confifts in the choice of the fubjeé& 
on which the painter propofes to 
form his pi€ture. But as all the ob- 


jeets in nature ate fufceptible of imi- 


‘tation by the pencil, the mafters of 


this art have applied themfelves to 
diffrent fubjects, cach one as his ta 


ye of the artof 
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fents, ‘his tafte, or inclination, may 
have led him. From whence have 
arofe the following claffes of paint- 


fents.the principal events in hiftory, 
facred and profane, real or fabulous ; 


and to'th'sclafs belongs a (x- 
prefion. ‘Vhefe are fublime 


ions of the art, and in which 
Raphael, Guido, Rubens, Le Brun, 
&c. have excelled, 


2."Rural biftery, or the reprefenta- 
tion of a country life, of towns and 
vi » and their inhabitants, This 
isan clafs, and in which Te- 
niers » Watteau, Pater, &c. 


have great reputation, by the ren- 


dering it at once pleafing and grace- 
ful. 


3- Portrait Painting ; whichisan 
admirable branch of this art, and has 
engaged the attention of the greateft 
‘matters in all age, as Apelles, Gui- 
do, Van Dyke, Rembrant, Regauds, 
Pefne, re Tour, i 

Grote/que ifories , as the noftur- 
‘usd embenbaee ‘el witches ; Sorceries, 
‘and incantations ; the operations of 
‘mountebanks, &c. a fort or painting 


‘in which the younger Breughel, Te- 
‘niers, and others, have exercifed 
‘their talents with fuccefs. 


. Battle pieces; by which Huch- 
serch q 2 wd te Ae &c. have 
Ge saactapers stoning feces 

6. ifcapes ; a in i 
bon ge that has been = Sh by 
matters of the greateft genius in every 
“nation, a3 Pinacker Reufdah!, Van- 
dervelde, Dubois, &e. 5 

- Landfeapes diverfified with wa- 
me j as ieee. lakes, settee &c. 
which require a pectliar talent to ex- 
prefs the water fometimes fmooth and 
tranfparent, and at others foaming 
and rufhing furioufly along. 

8. Sea pieces ; in which ‘are repre- 
fented the ocean, harbours, and great 
rivers ; and the veffels, boats, barges, 
&c. with which they are covered ; 


fometimes in a calm, fometimes with’ 
“a frcth breeze, and at others in a 
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ftorm. In this clafs- Backhuyfen, 
Vandervelde, Biome, and many o- 


thers, have acquired great seputa- 
tion. ; . 


- Night pieccs ; which re nt 
all Gosns uf objedts, either as aa 
nated by torches, by the flames of a 
conflagration, or by the light of the 
moon, Schalck, Vanderncer, Van- 
derpool, &c. have here excelled. 

10. Living animals ; a more diffi- 
cult branch of painting than is com- 
monly imagined, and ia which Ko- 
fa, Carré Vandervelde, and many 
others, have happily fucceeded. 

11. Birds of all kinds ; a very la- 
borigus fpecies, and which requires 
extreme patience minutely to exprefs 
the infinite variety and delicacy of 
their plumage. 

12. Culinary pieces ; which repre- 
fent all forts of provifions, and ani- 
mals without life, &c. a {pecies much 
inferior to the reft, in which nature 
never appears to advantage, and 
which requires only a fervile imitati- 
on of objetts which are but little 
pleafing. ‘The painting of fithes is 
sacarill referred to this clafs. 

13. Fruit pieces, of every kind, 
imitated _ nature. 

14. Flower pieces; a Charmin 
clafe of ainting. Plants and injeth 
“are ufually referred to the painters of 
flowers, who with them ornament 
their works. 

15. Pieces gf architefure ; a kind 
of painting in which the Italians ex- 


‘eel all others. Under this clafs may 


be comprehended the repgefentations 
of ruins, fea-ports, ftreets, and pub- 
lic places: fach as are feen in the 
works of Cancletti, and other able 
matters. 

16. Inflruments of mufic, pieces of 
furniture, and other inanimate ob- 
jects ; a trifling fpecies, andin which 


“able painters only accidentally employ 


their talents. 

17. Lmitations of bas-relief ; avery 
pleating kind of painting, and which 
may be carried, by an able hand, to 
a high degree of excellence. 














18. Hunting pieces: Thefe alfo 
require a peculiar talent, as they u- 
nite the ‘painting of men, horfes, 
dogs, game, to that of land. 


fi 
ps (Te be continued. ) 
DPRPA AAPA 


he Purrosarur of the Srores, 
and Memoirs of Zeno, 


E was a native of Cyprus, and 
H the. founder of this’ philofo- 
phy. Arriving, when young, at A- 
thens to ftudy philofophy, he follow- 
ed Crates, the Cynic, for fome time ; 
bat he could not approve the filthi- 
nefs of his mafter’s habit, nor the 
contempt he thewed for all the fcien- 
ces. is led him to attend the lec- 
tures of Xenocrates, Stilpo, and Po- 
Jemon. Having afterwards conceiv- 
ed a defiga of founding a new fehool 
himfelf, he fixed upon a place, from 
the name of which the fect was af- 
terwards denominated. Although 
he abandoned the Cynic feét, he re- 
tained all their feverity of manners, 
and was attended by a numerous 
concourfe of difciples. He compo- 
fed many works, and died im an ad- 
vanced a 
The fyftem of Zeno was almoft 
entirely taken from the opinions of 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Plato : 
thefe he endeavored to refine by the 
fubtleties of the Megaric fchool, and 
adopted the morality of the Cynics. 
His principal intention was to op- 
pole hin gem fyftem to thefe of Ar. 
cefilaus, Carneades, and particelar- 
ly of Epicarus; which, in fucceed- 
ing times, uced the greateft ani- 
mofity, and almoft an implacable ha- 
tred between the two feds, The 
melancholy difpofition of Zeno firft 
led him into the paredoxy which he 
taught, and which his future difci, 
ples fupported with an obftinacy that 
was cather the effect of pride than re- 
al convittion. 

The logic of the Stoics was per- 
fetly gmbarrailing; it was rather 
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the art of endiefs difputation, and 
maintaining contradictions, than o 
inveftigating truth. It was divided 
into rhetoric and diale€&. Rage ig 
down two foundations upon which 
all kno was fo the 
outward impreffion of s, and 
aay sor map ac j The former 
y depends upor Ortuitous cits 
cumftances of things; the latter, as 
i i amen es mind, is awe 
rion of truth. Mental comprehens 
fion, therefore, is the’ fcience of real 
exiftence, whether it arifes from ite 
tuition, from seafoning, or from de- 
eentenet From 
t tgiven by the to the 
evtdenagerat things ¢ have no 
innate ideas; they are all acqui 
by the fenfes. ‘Thefe and many o- 
ther fubtletics, which it would be fu- 
perfluous to mention, were warmly 
maintained amongft them, _ . 
As to their natural philofophy, 
fappofed that in the beginning 
a chaos exifted im ated with fe- 
minal reafons, hich halos arranged 
and difpofed, the univerfe or nature 
was produced, ‘his univerfe.is but 


one, fay they; byt it contains two 


priaciples, one an efficient principle, 
which is God; the othera pny 
principle, which is matter. God js 
afire or a pure xther; he inhabits 
the circumference of heaven, and, as 
oppofed ¢o matter, isto be confidered 
as a {pirit, eternal, incorruptable, 
good, and endued with forefight in 
confequence of his intimate connec- 
tion with all parts of the. univerfe. 
From hence proceeds deftiny which 
governs the world, and to which all 
things are fubjet, not of their own 
defire, but by virtue of an_ internal 
neceflity in their nature; from 
whence it may be inferred that there 
isan immutable law, which is no- 
thing more than the natural order 
and chain of caufes, Dzmons and 
fouls are particles of, and emanati- 
ons from, the divinity. The world 
isan animal. The fun confitts of a 


very pure fire, and is fed like the 














RAH/bY vapour, The world is to 
be conte y a general conflagta- 


The Stoics have derived their 
greateft reputation from their moral- 
. In ba. it had a very i 
fing afpet; but, when more clofely 
examined, it appeared to be ill foun- 


ded, and even see rab ae or 
pens taught that the true end of man 
confifted 


in living in a manner con- 
formable to nature, and that each 
fhould his intetnal monitor, 
that particle of ‘the divinity which 
econftitates the foyl, Good is what 
condaéts men to heppinefs : 
all good things are equal. “The 
paffions arife from falfe — in 
thé “mind, and daty confifts in a 
knowledge of truth, and in confor- 
mity to natore. Virtue is a difpofi- 
tion 6f the foul agreeable to life. 
There are four cardinal virtues which 
cannot be feparated from'each other ; 
and there is no mediocrity, between 
vice and virtoe. Their commenta- 
ries and ‘further divifions of this 
fubje€t would lead us into tedious 
pp verily very little purpofe. 
had many fucceffors; the 
moft celebrated of whom were. Per- 
feus, 0 of Chio, who made great 
alterations in the floical fyftem, He- 
nillus, Sperus, Cleanthes. who lived 
in poverty, Chryfippus, the moft fa- 
mous of the fet and a great logician, 
Zeno of Tarfus, and Diogenes af A- 
pollonia. 


PAP PVP nr 


4 Diatoeve between Acniiits 

and Homer. 

An agrecable manner of infufing into 
the heart a@ love for learning and 
glory. 

ud AM heartily glad, O il- 

luftrious poet ! that thro’ 
my means you are become immortal; 
my quarrel with Agamemnon, my 
grief for the death of Patroclus, my 
combats with the Trojans, and my 
wctory over Hector have given you 
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one of the fineft fubjetts for a poem, 
that ever was heard of, 

Homer. 1 own, that the fabjeé is 
fine, but others as good a have 
been found. Nor needs this mach 
proof, fince I myfelf a€twally found 
another; the adventures of the fage 
and patient Ulyffes, do not fall fhort 
of the rage of the haughty Achilles. 

Achilles, And dare you compare 
the crafty ard deceitful Ulyffes, to 
the fon of Thetis, more terrible than 
Mars? begoue; ungrateful poet! 


or 





Hamer: You have forgot, perhape, 
that ‘tis in vain for hades to pat 
themfelvesin a paffion ; no body will 


_miod them, nor can any arms be now 


of fervice to you but found reafon- 


ing. 

billet, Why then, do you come 
to difown, that you are indebted to 
me for your beft poem ? "Te other is 
a tere rhapfody of old women’s 
tales, every line in it languifhes, and 
you may plainly difcover the decay- 
ed poet, whofe fire is quite éxsiiypoith 
ed, and who never knows when to 
have done. 

omer. You are like a vat num- 

ber of others, who, ignorant of the 
different kinds of writing, think that 
an author droops, as foon as he pafi=s 
from a lively rapid ftyle, to one more 
foft aud fimooth. Perfection in writ- 
ing confifts in obferving your various 
charafters. ‘To vary your flyle, as 
occafion requires; and to foar, or 
droop, 4 propos, and by this contratt, 
charaéters will be more agreeable, 
and more diftinguifhed, You mut 
know how to found the trumpet, to 
tune the lyre, and play on the raral 

ipe. I fuppofe you would have me 
beferiBe Calypfo, with her nymphs 
in the grotto, or Naufica on the fea- 
fhore, after the fame manner that I 
would heroes, and even gods shem- 
felves, fighting before the gates of 
Troy. Talk of war, and keep with- 
in yout owa clement; but never pre- 
tend to jcdge of poetry in my pre- 
fexte. 


i 









Achilles. How proud you are, poor 
blind man! you take advantage now 
of my death 

Homer, No more than I do of my 
own : | confider you as the fhade of 
Achilles, myfelf as the ghoft ef Ho- 
mer. 

Achilles. Oh! could I but make 
this ungrateful ghoft fenfible of my 
former ftrength! 

Homer. Since you talk fo much of 
ingratitade, I'll take the pains to un- 
deceive you: you have furnifhed me 
with a fubjeét, which I might have 
found any where elfe; but. I have 
given you a name, which another 
could not have given you, and which 
will never be forgotten. 

Achilles, How! Do you imagine 
that without the affiftance of your 
verfes, the great Achilles would not 
have been admired, in all nations, 
and in all ? 

Homer, PT ascbacalite vanity ; and 

that for having fhed more blood than 
another at the fiege of a town, which 
was not taken but after thy death? 
How many heroes have fubdued na- 
tions, and conquered kingdoms? not- 
with{tanding this, they are buried in 
oblivion, & their names are forgotten. 
The Mufes only can make heroic ac- 
tions immortal, A king, who is 
ambitious of glory, muft acquire it 
by thefe two means, firit, by his vir- 
toes he muft deferve it, and then he 
maft make himfelf be beloved by the 
fond of Parnaffus, who will tranfmit 
his name to all poufterity. 
, Achilles, But’tis.not in the power 
ef princes always, to have great poets, 
It wes accidentally, and long after 
my death, that you refolved upon 
writing your Iliad. 

Homer. That’s true; bet when a 
prince is a lover of learning, there 
will arife, during his reign, many 

t men; his am and his re- 
tan ~ a noble emulation 
emon em. Let but a prince love 
and encourage the Mufes, and there 
will foon appear enough ready to 
preife whatever is praife-worthy im 
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him. If a prince is without 3 Hometa 
"tis fame he does not deferve to 
have one; it muft be his want of 
tafte, that occafions i ance and 
barharifm. . Barbarifm! which dif, 
henna nation, re oven or 
ive ince of all hopes Ve 
se his ly made immortal! Do, 
ou not know, that Alexander, who 
tely came down hither, wept, be~ 
caufe he had not a. to do that 
for him, which I have done for thee ? 
That was becaufe he had a true tafte 
of glory; for your part, you owe 
me all yours, orn ig you upbraid 
me with ingratitude. “Lis in vain 
to put yourfelf in a paflion now, your 
anger when before Troy voalets 
furnifh me with a fubject for a poem ; 
but I cannot fing your prefent rage, 
and confequently you would reap no 
honor fromit. But remember this, 
fate having deprived you of all other 
advantages, you have nothing now 
remaining, but the glorious name 
which my verfes have given you, 
Farewell, when you are in a better 
humour, I'll come, and in this grove 
rehearfe to you fome lines of the Iliad, 
rticularly the defeat of the Greeks, 
Guring thy abfence ; the confufion of 
the Trojans, when they faw thee ap- 
pear to revenge the death of Patro- 
clus, even the ; themfelves afto- 
nifhed to fee fo like Almigh 
Jove, when armed with thunder, AL 
ter that, fay if you dare, that Achil- 
les does not owe his glory to Homer, 





ta 


Extracts from ax Essay, om the 
Ca usus of the Varizry of Com- 
PLEXION aud Ficure inthe ny- 
MAN Species. By the Reve- 
renp Dr. Samvec S. SmitH. 

( Coutinned from page 469.) 

HE preceding obfervations have 

fan cothacled chiefly to ex- 
plain the principle of colour. I pro- 
ceed now to illuftrate the influence of 
climate on other varieties of the he 
man body. we ye 
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It would be impoffible, in the com- 


pafs of a difcourfe like the prefent, . 


to enter minutely into the deferiprion 
ofevery feature of the countenance 
and of evety limb of the body, and 
to explain all the changes m each 
that may poffibly be produced by the 
power of climate combined with o- 
ther accidental caufess Our knows 
ledge of the human conttitution, or 
of the globe, or of the powers of nas 
ture is, perhaps, not fufficiently ac- 
curate and extenfive to enable us to 
offer a fatisfatory folution of every 
difficulty that an attentive or a cap- 
tious obferver might propofe. But 
if we ate able, on juft principles, to 
explain the capital varieties, in figure 
and afpett, that exift among different 
nations, it ought to fatisfy a reafon- 
able enquirer; as no minuter diffes 
rences can be fufficicnt to conftitute 
a diftin& fpecies. 

I thall, therefore, confine my obs 
fervations at prefent, to thofe confpi- 
cuous varieties that appear in the 
hair, the figure of the head, the fize 
of the limbs, and in the principle 
features of the face. 


The hair generally follows the law 
of the complexion, becaufe its roots, 
being planted in the fin, derive its 
nourifhment and its colour from the 
fame fabftance which there contri- 
butes to form the complexion. Eve. 
ty gtadation of colour in the tkin, 
irom the brownto the perfectly black, 
is accompanied with proportionable 
fhades in the hair. pale red, or 
fandy complexion, on the other hand, 
is ufually attended with rednefs of 
the hair. Between thefé two points 
is found almoft every other colour of 
this excrefcenee, arifing from the ac- 


cidental mixture of the principles of / 


black and red in different proporti- 

ons. White hair, which is found on- 

ly with the faireft thin, feems to be 

the middle of the extremes, and the 

ground in which they both are blead- 
Vote. I, No. ¢. 


ed.* The extremes, if I may fpeak 
fo, are as near to each other as to 
any point in the circle, and are often 
found to run into one another. The 
Highlanders of Scotland are generals 
ly ether black or red. A red beard 
is frequently united with black hair. 
Aad it, in a red or dark coloured fas 
mily, a child happens to deviate from 
the law of the houfe, it is commonly 
to the oppofite extreme: Qn this ob- 
fervation permit me to remark, that 
thofe who deny the identity of hu- 
man origin, becaufe one nation is red 
aud another is black, might, on the 
fame principle, deny, to perfons of 
different complexion, the identity of 
family. But as the faét, in the lat- 


_ter inftatice, is certain; we may, in 


the former, reafonably conclude that, 
the ftate of nerves or fluids which 
contributes to produce one or other 
of thefe effects ina fingle family, 
may be the general tendency of a 
particular climate. In thisexample, 
at leaft, we fee thatthe human cop- 
ftitution is capable of being moulded, 
by phyfical caufes, into many of the 
varieties that diftinguif mankind. 
It is contrary therefore to found phi- 
lofophy, which never affigns diffe- 
rent caufes, without neceffity, for fi- 
milar events, to have recoarfe, for 
explaining thefe varieties, to the hy~ 
pothefis of feveral original {pecies.t 


* That black hair is fometimes {up- 
pofed to be united with the faire? (hing. 
at ifes from the deception which the cpn- 
traf? between the hair and shin putt 
upon the Aight. 

+ Lf we fuppofe different [pecies t# 

Leen created, hew hall we deter- 
mine their number? Are any of them 
bjt? or where fhall we, at prefents 
tid them clearly diftinguifbed frown 
all others? or where the foecies of men 
made capable of being blended togethers 
contrary tothe nature ofether ammalsy 


Si that they fhould never be difcrimi- 


nated, fo rendering the end unneceffm 

ry for which they were Juppofed to be 

orcated 4 Tf we have reafen, from the 
4H 
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Climate poileffes great and evident 
intiuence on the hais not only of 
men, but of all other animals, ‘I he 
changes which this excreiceace under- 
goes in them is at Jeait equal to what 
it fuffers in man. If, iv one cafe, 
thefe tran{mutations are acknowiledy- 
ed to be confillent with identity of 
kind, they ought not,’ ia the other, 
to be eltcemed critemons of dillinct 
fpecies. Nature hath adapted the 

liancy of her work to the iatuations 
in which fhe may require at to be 
placed. ‘The beaver, reusoved to the 
warm latitudes, exchanges its fur, 
and the fheep its wool, tora coarie 
hair that preferves the animal ina 
more moderate temperature, ‘Tie 
coarfe and black thag ot »the bear is 
converted, in the arciie regions, into 
the figett and white fur, The horte, 
the deer, and almoit every anual 
protected by hair, doubles his coat in 
the beginning of wamter, and fhed 
it in the {pring when it is no longer 
ufeful. ‘The finenefs and denfity of 
the hair is augmented in» preportion 
to the latitude of the country. ‘The 
Canadian and Ruffian furs are, there- 
fore, better than the furs of climates 
farther fouth. ‘The colour of the 
hair is likewife changed by climate. 
The bear is white under the arétic 
circle; and in high northern lati- 
tudes, d/ack foxes. are molt frequently 
found. Similar cfects of climate are 
difcernible on mankind. Almoft e- 
very nation 1s diftinguithed by fome 
peculiar quality of this excrefcence. 
‘The hair of the Danes is generally 
red, of tie Englith fair’ or browa, 
. 
varieties that exif? inthe fame family, 
or in the fame uation, to conclude that 
the Danes, the French, the Turks, and 
people even more remote are of one fpe- 
cies, have we not the fume reafon to 
conclude that the nations beyond them, 
andwho do “gl differ from the laft 6 
more confpicutus diftinions, than the 
lajt differ from the firft, are alfo of the 
fame Jpecies? By purfuing this pro- 
krejion we joall find but one {pecies 
Jom the equator to the pale. 


‘mountains. 
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and of the French commonly black. 
‘Lhe Highlanders of Scotiand are di- 
vided between red and black. Red 
hair is frequently found in the cold 
and clevated regions of the Alps, al- 
though black be the predominant 
complexion at the foot of thofe 
The aborigines of A- 
merica,-dike all people df colour, 
have black hair; and it is generally 
long and itraight. ‘The ftraightnefs 
of the hair mey arife trom the relax- 
ation of the climate, or from the hus 
midity of an uncultivated region.— 
But whatever be the caufe, the An- 
gio- Americans already feel its influ. 
ence. And cérled locksyfo frequent 
among their anceiters, are rare in the 
United States.* 

Biack is the moft afual coloer of 
the human hair, becaafe thofe cli. 
mates thut are molt extenfive, and 
moit favorable to population, tend 
to the dark complexion. Climates 
that are not naturally marked by a 
peculiar coloat may owe the acci- 
dental predominancy of one, to the 
conttitutional qualities of an anceftrah 
family—-‘I hey may owe the preval- 
ence of a variety of colours to the 
early fettlement of different families; 
or to the migrations or conquefts of 
different nations. England 1s, per- 
haps for this reafon, the country in 
which is feen the greateft variety in 
the colour of the hair. 

But the form of this excrefcence 
which principally merits obfervation, 
becaufe it feems to be fartheft re- 


* They are mo rare in the fouth- 
ern jtates, andin thofe families that 
are fartheft defcended from their Eux 
ropean origtn. Straight lank bair is 
almofia genzral charaferifiic of the 
Americans of the fecond and third races 
li is impoffible, however, to predid? 
evhat effect hereafter the clearing of 
the couniry and the progres of culti- 
vation may have on the bair as well as 
other qualities of the Americans. They 
avill necefJarily produce a great change 
in the climate, and confejucntly in the 
buman conflitution. 
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moved from the ordinary laws of na- 
ture, is feen in that fparfe and curl- 
ed fubitance peculiar to a part of A- 
frica, and to afew of the Affatic 
iflands, 

This peenliarity has been urged as 
a decifive character of a dittinet fpe- 
cies with more affurance than became 
philofophers but tolerably aequaint- 
ed with the operations of nature.— 
The fparfenefs of the African hair is 
analogous to the eff& which a warm 
climate has been fhewn to have on 
other animals. Cold, by obftrudting 
the perfpiration, tends to throw out 
the perfpirable matter a*cu mulated at 
the fkin in an additional coat of hair. 
—A warm climate, by opening the 


pores, evaporates this matter before’ 


it can be concreted into the fubflance 
of hair: and the laxnefs and aperture 
of the pores renders the hair liable to 
be eafily eradicated by innumerable 
accidentay 

Its curl may refult in part, per- 
haps, from external heat, and in part 
from the nature of the fubfance or 
fecretion by which it is nourifhed.— 
That it depends in a degree on the 
quality ef the fecretion is rendered 
probable from its appearance on the 
chin, andon other parts of the hu- 
man body. Climate is as much di- 
ftinguifhed by the nature and propor- 
tion of the fecretions as by the degree 
of heat. Whatever be the nutriment 
of the hair, it feems to be combined, 
in the torrid zone of Africa, with 
fome fluid of a highly volatile or ar- 
dent quality. That it is combined 
with a ftrong volatile falt, the rank 
and offenfive fmell of many African 
nations, gives. us reafan to fufpec. 
Saline fecretions tend to curl and to 
burn the hair. The evaporation of 
any volatile fpirit would render its 
furface dry and difpofed to contract, 
while the center continuing diftend- 
ed by the vital motion, thefe oppo- 
fite dilatations and contra¢tions would 
neceflarily produce a curve, and make 
the hair grow involved. ‘This con- 
yeCtare receives fome confirmation 


1739g—9°0. 603 
by obferving that the negroes born 
in the United States of America are 
gradually lofing the ftrong fmell of ' 
the African zone; their hair is, at 
the fame time, growing lefsinvolved, 
and tna. denfer and longer.® 

External and violent heat peren- 
ing the atid ities of the hair tends 
likewife to involve it. A hair held 
near the fire inftantly coils itfelf ap. 
"Phe herbs roll up their leaves, in the 
extreme heats of fi ammer, during the 
day, and expand the m aga n in the 
coolnefs of the evening. Africa is 
the hottet country on the globe.— 
The ancients who frequented the 
Affatic zone efteemed the African an 
uninhabitable zorte of fre. ‘The hair 
as well as the whole human confirue 
tion fuffers, in this region, the effects 
of an intenfe hear, 
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The ancient Kingdom of Sic YONIA, 


Quer, Wt LN was this king- 
m eftablifhed ? 
Anfw, If what Eufebius fays is 
true, it was eftablithed abont 150 
years after the flood, and may chal- 
lenge a fuperior antiquity to moft 
kingdoms inthe World. Bart Sir l- 
faac Newton san id other chronologers, 
place it much lower. 
® Many necrecs of the third race 
in Ameri a have tht h. cleft hair, ex- 
Pend ed to four or five in 
In fome cobs take great pains to comb 
and drefi it in oil, it ts even loneer, 
and. they.are able ta.extend it inte a 
feort queue. This itparticularl; the 
<a) fe w ith T me domefiic fervants whe 
have more le Ih, re andi ther means than 
others to cherish tl ir ha r. Many ne- 
ae. Se 
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2. By whom was it founded ? 

A. Agialeus is the fuppofed foun- 
der of it, from whom it was for ma- 
ny years called Aigialea : It was af~ 
terwards called Apia, from Apis, an- 
other of its kings, and Jaitly Sicya- 
nia, from Sicyon, 

2. How long did this kingdom 
conunuc? 

A. From its fuppofed foundation 
by Aigialeus, to the death of Zeux- 
ippus, its laft monarch, was 962 
years. 

. What followed after the death 
of Zevuxippus ? 

A. The kingdom was for fome 
time governed by the priefts of Apol- 
lo Carneus, till at laft it became fub- 
ject to the kingdom of Argos, 

2. Has hittory left nothing re- 
markable of any of thefe kings ? 

A. \ts early period being before 
the ufe of letters was introduced into 
Greece, hath left it involved in fo 
much obfcurity, that fome have al- 
moft queftioned its exiftenge. As 
nothing therefore can be certain! 
known of this kingdom, we tha 
pafs on to the next ig antiquity, 
which was Argos, 





' ARGOS 
‘ HEN was this kingdom 
« W founded ? . 

A. About the year of the warld 
2148, which is 1080 years before 
the beginning of the Olympiads. 

Q. Who was its founder ? 

A. Inachus, commonly called the 
fon of Oceanus, probably from his 
coming by fea out of Egypt into 
Greece. 

2. Who fucceeded him ? 

4. His Son Phoroneus, who drew 
together the fcattered people, and 
incorporated them in a city which 
he built for them, calling it after 
his own name Phoronium, To him 
fucceeded his fon Apis, who dying 
without iffee, was fucceeded by his 
nephew Argus. Who was alfo fuc- 
eecded by feyeral other kings, of 
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whom hiftory has left nothing that is 
either worth recording, or that can 
be depended on, till Perfeus their 
fifteenth monarch, 

. Who was Perfeus? _ 

. He was the grandfon of Acri- 
fius, who being informed by the O- 
racle, that his daughter Danaé, 
fhould have a fon who would procure 
his death, kept her under clofe eon- 
finement, that fhe might not converfe 
with any man, But Jupiter, as the 
poets fay, came to her in a fhower of 

Id, and left her with child of 

erfeus. 
toot What may probably be the li. 
truth of this flory ? 

A. That her uncle Pratus, of 
fome other perfon bribed her keepers. 
with a large fum of money, hee 
with child, and then to rd. on ho- 
nour, fathered the child upon Jupiter, 
Or perhaps the poets, in telling the 
flory, purpofely concealed the truth, 
under the allegory of a golden fhow- 
er. 

. What followed ? 

. When it came to the ears of 
her father Acrifius, that fhe was 
brought to bed, he ordered the child 
with its mother to be caft intothe fea, 
in hopes of deftroying them, but 
they were miraculoufly conveyed ta 
the ifland Seriphus, where he was 
brought up by Didtys, the brothez 
of Polydettes, king of that ifland, 
as his own fon, and early fignalized 
his courage in deflroying montters, 
particularly the Gorgon Medufa, the 
figure of whofe head he placed as a 
trophy in the midit of his fhield.— 
When he grew up he married Ans 
dromeda, after having refcued her 
from a fea monfter, = then fet fail 
with her to Argos, to vifit his grand» 
father. 

“ - Was not Acrifius afraid to fee 
im? . 

A. Yes ; and, therefore, when he 
heard of his coming, he privately re- 
tired into Theffaly ; but Perfeus, 
alfo, being driven thither, and being 
avcidentally prefent at the celebratis 
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on of fome funeral games, he threw 
a difk, or quoit, which fell upon A- 
crifius’s foot and killed him, and 
thus eneney fulfilled the oracle. 
nn id not Perfeus upon this fuc- 

This grandfather in the kingdom 
of A ? 

A. Yes; but he removed the roy- 
al feat from Argos, and founded a 
new city and a kingdom, which he 
called Mycenz : So that the period 
of the kingdom of Argos is by many 
dated from the death of Acrifius, at- 
ter it had lafted sat years, But the 

nerality of hiftorians confider the 
Fagin of Mycene only as a con- 
tinuation of thatof Argos, and there- 


fore carry it down under the fame . 


fucceffion @f kinys for many years 
after. 

Q, What did Perfeus after he had 
fettied himfelf at Mycenz ? 

A. Some fey, he conquered the 
— of Perfia, which from him 
took its name, But this is doubtful. 

2. Who fueceeded him ? 

A. Enuriftheus, the fon of Sthene- 
lus, who impofed upon Hercules all 
his labours, 

2. How happened that ? 

A. Hercules being a youth ef 
great courage and virtue, and nearly 
related to thecrown. Euriftheus grew 
very jealous of him, and put him up- 
on many defperate attempts in hopes 
to get rid of him. Hercules perceiv- 
ed his defign, and confulting the O- 
racle what he fhould do, he was an- 
fwered, It was the will of the gods 
that he fhould ferve Euriftheus 12 
years. ‘This threw him into fo great 
a melancholy, that for fome time he 
was not in his right fenfes, during 
which period he committed many 
defperate aéts; among the reft, he 
put away his wife Megara, and flew 
32 children which he had by her; for 
which reafon Euriftheus impofed on 
him twelve labors, as an expiation 
for their murder. 

Q. What were the ¢welve labors 
of Hercules ? 
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A. 1. He flew the Nemeon lion, 
whofe fkin was impenetrable ; for 
which reafon he ever after wore it on 
his fhoulders. 2. He killed the Hy- 
dra with two heads. 3. He over- 
came the Centaurs, and brought the 
Erymanthian boar alive upon his 
fhoulders tothe city. 4. He caught 
the hart with golden horns, after ha- 
ving hunted ita year on foot. 5. He 
cleanfed the fable of Augeus, which 
30,0c0 oxen had ftood 1n for many 
years, by turning the river Alpheus 
into it, 6, He chafed away thofe 
mifchievous birds which infefted the 
country near the lake Stymphalis, 
and are faid to have lived on human 
flefh, 7. He fetched away froin 
Crete the minotaur, a monfter be- 
twixt a manand a bull, which Pati- 
phaé, the wife of Minos king of 
Crete is faid to have fallen in love 
with, In this expeditionthe affifted 
a to conquer the Titans; and 

aving reconciled that God to Pro- 
metheus, he delivered him from 
mount Caucafes, where a vulture had 
continually preyed wpon his liver. 
8. He fetched from Thrace the mares 
of Diomedes, who fed them with the 
fleth of fuch ftrangers as travelled 
that way, but firit he threw their 
matters to be devoured by them. 10. 
He conquered the army of the Ama- 
zons, and took from Hipolyta their 
queen the fineft girdle in the world. 
11. He went down to hell, and bro’t 
from thence the three-headed dog 
Cerberus. 12. He flew the dragon 
which defended the Hefperian gar- 
dens, and brought from thence the 
golden apples, 

Q. Are thefe ftories thought to be 
literally true ? 

A. No; they are probably poeti- 
cal fictions, under which either fome 
moral truth is inculcated, or fome 
hiftorical fa&t concealed. 

Q. Who fucceeded Euriftheus ? 

A. His uncle Atreus, the fon of 
Pelops, who being entrufted with the 
government dyring an expedition of 
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his nephew into Attica, fecured it to 
himfelf ; and thus the Pelopide got 
the afcendant over the race of Perfe- 
us, which only fubfifted now in Her- 
cules and his children. 

2. Who fuccecded Atens ? 

A. Hys fon Againemnon, who was 
accounted the wealthieft and moft 
powerful monarch at that time in all 
Greeee. For which reafon he was 
chofen general of the expedition a- 

aint Troy, of which the rape of 
fictien, by Paris, was the occafion, 
and which is the fubje@ of Homer's 
Thad. 

2. What happened to Agamemnon 
after this expedition ? 

A. Athis return to Mycenz, he 
was murdered by his wite Clytemne- 
ftra and his coufin Agiftus, who, dy- 
ring his abfence, had lived in un- 
lawful love together, Having com- 
mitted this murder, they feized the 

overnment, and held it ten years, 
till Oreftes, the fon of Agamemnon, 
(who had been privately conveyed 
into Phocis by Eleétra, his father’s 
fitter) grew up to man’s eftate, who 
then, to revenge his father’s death, 
killed his mother Clytemeftra, with 
her gallant Aigiftus, and afcended the 

throne himfelf. 

Q. Is not fomething remarkable 
recorded of Oreftes ? 

A. His friendthip with Pylades, 
the fon of Strophius, with whom he 
had been brought up. ‘They are re- 

ywted to have been fo exaétly like 
each other, in face, fhape, voice and 

temper, that when Thoas king of 
Taurica would have put Oreftes to 
death, and each of them came affirm- 
ing himfelf to be Oretftes, defirous 
each to die for his friend, the king 
could not poffibly determine which 
was the right perfon, 

2. Who facceeded Orefles ? 

A. His fon Penthilus, after whofe 
death the Heraclidz, or defcendants 


of Hercules, made themfelves maf- 
ters of the kingdom, and alfo of the 





gredteft part of the Péloponnefus, 
which they held till the conquett 
thereof by the Macedonians. 

(To be continued. } 


A concife Hisvory ef Rome, 
(Continued from page 47 4:} 
From the death of Ancus Martius ts 

the death of Varquinius Prifcus, the 
Sith king of Ram. 
E; UCILUS Tarquinias Prifcus, 
whofe original name was Lu. 
cumon, and who was gppointed guar, 
dian to the fons of the late king, took 
the furname of ‘Tarquinius from the 
city of Tarquinia, tromwhence he 
laft came. His father was a mer- 
chant of Corinth, who had acquired 
confiderable wealth by trade, and 
had fettled in Italy upon account of 
fome troubles at home. His fon Lu- 
cumon, who inherited his fortune, 
married a woman of family in 


city of Tarquinia ; and, as his birth, . 


profeffion, and country, were cons 
temptible to the nobles of the place, 
by his wife’s perfuafion he came to 
fettle at Rome, where merit onl 
made diftin¢tion. On his way thie 
ther, fay the hiftorians, as he ap- 
proached the city gate, an eaghe, ftoo- 
ping from above, took of bis hat, 
and flying round his chariot for fome 
time with much noife, put it on a- 
gain. This, his wife ‘Tanaqui!, who 
it feems was {killed in augury, inter- 
preted as a prefage that he fhould 
one day wear the crown ; and per- 
haps it was this which firft fired his 
ambition to purfue it. 

Ancus being dead, and the king- 
dom, as ufual, devolving upon the 
fenate, Tarquin ufed all his power 
and arts 0 the afide the children of 
the late king, and to get himfelf e- 
lected in their ftead. For this pur- 
pofe, upon the day appointed for 
election, he contrived to have them 
feat out of the city; and ia a ft 
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fpeech to the people, in which he 
urged his friendihip for them, the 
fortune he had fpent among them, 
and his knowledge of their govern- 
ment, he offered himfelf for their 
king. As there was nothing in this 
harangue that could be contefted, it 
had the dafired effeét, and the people, 
with one confent, eleéted him as their 
fovereign. 

Akingdom, thus got by intrigae, 
was, notwithitanding, governed with 
equity. In the, beginning of his 
reign, in order yo recompence his 
friends, he added an hundred mem- 
bers mote tothe fenate, which made 
them fn ‘all three hundred. 

But’ his peaceful endeavors were 
foow intertapred by the inroads of 
his reliefs fitighbours, particularly 
the Latins, over whom he triumphed, 
and whom he forted to beg a peace. 
He thea turned Ins armé againit the 
Sabines, who had fifen once more, 
and had'pafied over the river ‘Tyber ; 
but Tarquin, attacking them with 
vigor, routed their army; fo that 
many who eftaped the fword were 
drowned id attempting to crofs over, 
while their bodies and armour Moat. 
ing downto Rome, brought news of 
the vidtory even before the meffen- 
gers could arrive that were fent with 
the tidings. Thefe congaefts were 
followed by feveral advantages over 
the Latins, from whom he took ma- 
ny towns, though without gaining 
any deeicive victory. 

‘Varquin, having thus forced his ¢- 
nemies into febmiffion, was refolved 
aot to fet his fubjects corrupt in in- 
dolence, but undertook and perfected 
feveral public works for the coaveni- 
ence and embellifhment of the city. 

_ In his time alfo, the augurs came 
into great reputation, and he found 
it his intereft to promote the fuper- 
flition of the people, as this was in 
fact but to increafe their obé@dience. 
Tanaquil, his wife, was a great pre- 
tender to this art ; but Actius Nox 
vias was the mof celebrated adept uf 
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the kind that was ever known in 
Rome. Upon a certain occation, 
‘Larquin being refolved to try the 
augur’s fkill, akked him, Whether 
what he was then pondering in his 
mind could be affeéted? Nevius, 
having examined his auguries, boldly 
affirmed chat it might; ‘ Why thea,’ 
eres the king, with an infulting 
file, * 1 had thoughts of cutting 
this whetflone with a razor.’ * Cuc 
boldly,” replied the augur; and the 
king cut it through accordingly.— 
"Pheace forward nothing was under- 
taken in Rome without coniulting 
the augurs, and obtaining their au- 
vice and approbation, 

‘Tayquin’ was not content with a 


kingdom withoot alfo the enfigns of 


royalty. In imitationof the Lydian 
kings he affurned a crown of gold, an 
ivory throne, a {ceptre, with an eagle 
on the top, and robes of parple.—It 
was, perhaps, the folendor of thefe 


royalties that firit raiged the envy ot 


the late king’s fons, who hed now 
for above thurty-feven years quictly 
fabmitted to his governmeat. His 
defign alfo of adupting Servius ‘Tul- 
hius, his fon-in-law, for his fucceffor, 
might have contributed to inflame 
there refentment. \\ hatever was the 
caufe of their tardy vengeance, thev 
refolved to deftroy him; and at lait 
found means to afeét their purvofe, 
by hiring two rufians, who demant + 
ing to fpeak with the king, pretence 
ing that they came for juitice, ftreck 
hie dead in his palace with the blow 
of an axe. The hftors, however, 
who waited opon the perfon of the 
king, feized the murdeters, who were 
attempting toefcape: they were put 
to death: butthe fons of Ancus, whe 
were the inftigators, found fafery 
fiighr. 

Thus fe}l ucius Tarquir ' s. tur 
named Prifcus, to diftinguifh hie 
from one of his fecceffors of the fame 
Marne, ager! trfty-Gx years, vhicl 
he had reipued thirty-eiel 
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Generar DescriPTion of 
AMERICA, 


(Continued from page 4.76.) 
F the manners and cuftoms of 
the North Americans more 
particalarly, the following is the mott 
confiftent account that can be collec-. 
ted from the beft informed and moft 
impartial writers. 


When the Europeans firft arrived 
in America, they found the Indians 
quite naked, except thofe parts which 
even the mott uncultivated people ufu- 
ally conceal. Since that time, how- 
ever, they generally ufe a coarfe 
blanket, which they buy of the neigh- 
buuring planters. 

‘Their huts or cabbins are made of 
ftakes of wood driven into the ground, 
and covered with branches of trees 
or reeds. They lie on the floor either 
on mats or the fkins of wild beafts, 
Their difhes are of timber; but their 
fpoons are made of the fkulls of wild 
oxen, and their knives of flint. A 
kettle and a large plate conititute al- 
moft the whole uten&ls of the family. 
— Their diet confifts chiefly in what 
they procure by hunting ; and faga- 
mite, or pottage, is likewife one of 
their moft common kinds of food.— 
The moft honorable furniture a- 
mongft them is the fcalps of their 
enemies; with tho they ornament 
their huts, which are efteemed in 
proportion to the number of this fort 
of {poils. 

‘The charaéter of the Indians is al- 
together founded upon their circum- 
fiances and way of life. A people 
who are conftantly employed in pro- 
curing the means of a precarious fub- 
fiitence, who live by hunting the 
wild animals, and who are rally 
engaged in war with their neigh- 
bours, cannot be fuppofed to enjoy 
mach gaiety of temper, or a hig 
flow of ipirits. The Indians there- 
fure are in general grave even to fad- 
nels; they have nothing of that gid- 
dy vivacity peculiar to fome nations 


of Europe, and they defpife it, ‘Their 
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behavior to thofe about them is ré& 
gular, modeft, and refpectful. Igno» 
rant of the arts of amufement, of 
which that of faying trifles agree. 
ably is one of the moft confiderable, 
they never {peak but when they have 
fommething important to obferve ; and 
all their a¢tions, words,gnd even 
looks, are attended with {ome mean- 
ing. This is extremely natural to 
men who are almoft continually en- 
gaged in purfuits, which to them are 
of the higheft importance. Their 
fubfittence depends entirely on what 
they procure with their hands; and 
their lives, their honor, and every 
thing dear to them, may be loft by 
the {malleft inattention to the defigns 
of their enemies. As have no 
particular objeét to actach them to 
one place rather than another, they 
fly wherever they expeét to findthe 
neceffaries of life in greateft abun. 
dance. Cities, which are the effects 
of agriculture and arts, they have 
none. ‘The different tribes or nati- 
ons are for the fame reafon extreme- 
ly fmall, when compared with civi« 
lized focieties, in which induftry, 
arts, agriculture, and commerce, have 
united a vaft number of individwals, 
whom a complicated luxury renders 
ufcful to one another. ‘Thefe {mall 
tribes live at an immenfe diftance ; 
they are feparated by a defert fron- 
tier, and hid in the bofom of impe- 
netrable and almoft boundlefs forefts. 
There is eftablithed in each focie- 
ty acertain fpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of 
America prevails with exceeding lit- 
tle variation; becaufe over the whole 
of this continent the mangers and way 
of life are nearly fimilar and uniform. 
Without arts, riches, or luxury, the 
at initruments of fubjeétion in po- 
ifhed focieties, an American has no 
method, by which he can render 
himfelf confiderable among his com- 
panions, but by fuperiority in per- 
fonal qualities of body or mind. But 
as nature has not been very lavith im 


her perfonal ditinétions, where alf 
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enjoy the fame education, all are 
pretty much equal, and will defire to 
remain fo, Liberty, therefore is the 
prevailing paflion of the Americans ; 
and their government, under the in- 
fluence of this fentiment, is better fe- 
cured than by the wifelt political re- 
gulations. “They are very far, how- 
ever from defpifing all fort of autho- 
rity; they are attentive to the voice 
of wifdom, which experience has con- 
ferred on the aged, and they enlift 
under the banners of the chief in 
whof@ valour and military addrefs 
they have Icarned to répofe their con- 
fidence. In every fociety, therefore, 
there ts to be confidered the power 
of the chief and of the elders; and 
according as the government inclines 
more to the one or to the other,.ic 
may be regarded as monarchial, or 
as a fpecies of atiftocracy, Among 
thofe tribes which are moft engaged: 
in war, the power of the chief is na- 
turally predominant; becaufe the 
idea of having a military leader was 
the firit foarce of his fuperidrity, and 
the coatinual exigencies of the ftate 
requiring fuch a leader, will continue 
to fupport, and even to enhance it. 
His power, however, is rather per- 
fuafive than coercive ; he is reverenc- 
ed asa father, rather than feared as 
amonarch. He has no guards, no 
prifons, no officers of juttice, and one 
att of ill-judged violence would pull 
him from the throne. Thie elders, 
in the other form of government, 
which may be confidered as an arifto- 
cracy, have ao more power. In fome 
tribes, indeed, there are a kind of he- 
reditary nobility, whofe influence be- 
ing conftantly augmented by time, is 
more confiderable. But this fource 
of power, which depends chiefly on 
the imagination, by which we annex 
to the merit of our contemporaries 
that of their forefathers, is too refin- 
edto be very common among the 
natives of America. In mo coun- 
tries, therefore, age alone ts fufficient 
for acquiring refpedt, influence, and 
Vot. 1, No. 5. 
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authority. Itis age sich teaches 
experience, and experiénce is the‘on- 
ly fource of knowledge among a bar- 
barous people. Among thofe per- 
fons bubnef, is conducted with the 
atmott fimplicity, and which may 
recal to thofe who are acquainted 
with antiquity a picture of the moft 
early ages.. The heads of families 
meet together in a houfe or cabbin 
appointed for the purpofe. Here the 
butioefs is difeulTed; and here thofe 
of the nation, dittinguifhed for their 
elogeence or wifdom, haveatt oppure 
tunity of difplaying thofe talents.—~ 
Their orators, like thofe of Homer, 
exprefs themfeiyes in a bold figura- 
tive ftyle, ftronger than refined, or 
rather foftened nations can welb bear, 
and, with geftures equally wioleat, 
but often extremely natural and ex- 
preffive. When the bulinefs is over, 
and they happen to be well provided 
ith food, they appoint a feaft upon 
the occalioa, of whigh almof the 
whole nation partakes. Tht feat 
i$ accompanied with a fong, in which 
the real or fabulous exploits of theic 
forefathers are celebrated, ‘They have 
daaces tao, though, like thofe. ef ths 
Greeks and Romans, chiefly of the 
military kiad; and their mofic and 
dancing acco:npany every feait. 

To affik their memory, they have 
belts of finail thells, or beads, ot dif- 
ferent colours, each reprefenting a 
particular objet, which is marked by 
their colour and arrangement... As 
the conclufioa, of eyery fubje on 
which they difcourle, whea they 
treat with a foreign itate, they de- 
liver one of thofe belts; for if this 
ceremony fhould be omitted, al{ that 
they have {aid paffes. for noshing.— 
"Lidfe belts ace carefully depotited ia 
¢ach town, as the public. records of 
the cation; and to them. they occas 
fionally have retourfc, whenany pab- 
lic conte happens with a neigh- 
bouring tribe. Of late, as the ma- 
terials of which thofe beles are made, 
liave become fcarce, shey often give 
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fome fkin in place of the wampum 
(the name of the beads), and receive 
in return prefents more valuable from 
our commiffioners; for they never 
confider a treaty as of any weight, 
unlefs every article in it be ratified 
by fach a gratification. 
( To be continued. ) 
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History of the Discovery of 
Amearics, dy CurisroPHer 
CoLuMBus. 

(Continued from page 479+) 

BOUT that time Granada fur- 
b rendered, and Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, in triam® al pomp, took 
pofeflion of a city, the reduction of 
which extirpated a foreign power 
from the heart of their Tiehottes 
and rendered them matters of ail the 
provinces, extending from the bot- 
tom of the Pyrenees to the frontiers 
of Portugal. As the flow of {pirits 
which accompanies fuccefs elevates 
the mind, and renders it enterprifing, 
Quintanilla and Santangel, the vigi- 
Jaat and difcerning patrons of Co- 
lumbus, took advantage of this fa- 
vorable fituation, in order to make 
one effort more in behalf of their 
friend, They addrefled themfelves 
to Lfahella, and, after exprefling fome 
furprife, that the, who had Saaye 
been the munificent patronefs of ge- 
nerous undertakings, fhould hefitate 
fo long to countenance the moft 
fplendid fcheme that had ever been 
rr d to any monarch ; they re- 
prefented to her, that Colombus was 
a man of a found underftanding and 
virtuous charafter, well quail, ty 
his experience in navigation, as well 
as his knowledge of geometry, to 
form jaft ideas with refpe& to the 
ftructure of the globe and the fitua- 
tion of its various regions; that, by 
offering to rifk his own life and for- 
tune in the execution of his fcheme, 
he gave the moft fatisfying evidence 
both of his integrity and hope of 
fuccefs ; that the fum requifite for 
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equipping fuch an armament as be 
demanded was inconfiderable, and 
the advantages which might accrue 
from his undertaking were immenfe ; 
that he demanded no recom fot 
his invention and labor, but what 
was to arife from the countries which 
he fhould difcover ; that as it was 
worthy of her magnanimity to make 
this noble attempt to extend the 
fphere of human knowledge, and 
open an intercourfe with regions th 
therto unknown, fo it would afford 
the higheft fatisfaftion to her piety 
and zeal, after re-eftablifhing the 
er faith in thofe proviaces of 
ain from which it h en lon 

hanifhed, to difcover a setwont 
to which the might communicate the 
light and blefings of divine truth ; 
that if now fhe did not decide inftant- 
ly, the opportunity would be loft ir- 
rettievably ; that Columbus was on 
his way to foreign countries, where 
fome prince, more fortunate or ad- 
venturous, would clofe with his pro- 
pofals, and Spain would for ever be- 
wail the fatal timidity which had 
excluded her from the glory and ad- 
vautages that fhe had ofice in her 
power to haye enjoyed. 

Thefe forcible arguments, orged 
by perfons of fuch authority, and at 
a janGture fo well chofen, Pear 
the defired effect. They difpelled all 
Tfabella’s doubts and fears; fhe or- 
dered Columbos to be inftantly re- 
Ealled, declared her refolution of 
employing him on his own terms, 
and regretting the low ftate of her 
finances, generoully offered to pledge 
her own jewels, in order to raife as 
much money as would be needed in 
making preparations for the voyage. 
Santangel, in a tranfport of grati- 
tude, kiffed the queen’s hand, and 
in order to fave her from having re- 
courfe to fuch a mortifying expedi- 
ent for procuring money, engaged 
to advance immediately the fum that 
was requifite. 

Columbus had proceeded fome 
leagues on his journey, when the 
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mefenger from Ifabella overtook 
him. Wpon receiving an account 
of the unexpected revolution in his 
favor, he returned directly to santa 
Fe, though fame remainder of dith- 
dence ftil) mingled itfelf with his joy. 
But the cordial reception which he 
met with from Ifabella, together 
with the near profpeét of fetting out 
upon that voyage which had fo long 
been the object of his thoughts and 
withes, foon effaced the remembrance 
of alithat he fuffered in Spain, da- 
ring eight tedious years of fulicitation 
and fufpenfe, The negotiation now 
weat forwar with facility and dif- 
patch, “and a treaty or capitylation 
with Columbus was figned on the 
feventeenth of April, one thoufand 
four hundred and ninety-two, The 
chief articles of it were, 1, Ferdinand 


and Ifabella, as fovereigns of the o- . 


cean, conftituted Columbus their high 
admiral in all the feas, iflands, and 
continents which fhould be difcover- 
ed by his indafry; and ftipulated, 
that he and his heirs forever fhould 
enjoy this office, with the fame pow- 
ers and tives which belonged 
to the high admiral of Caftile, with- 
ia the limits of his jurifdiétion, 2. 
‘They appointed Columbus their vice- 
roy in all the iflands and continents 
which he fhould difeover ; but if, 
for the better adminittration of af- 
fairs, it fhould hereafter be neceflary 
to eftablith a feparate governor in 
auy of thofe countries, they authorifed 
Columbus to name three perfons, of 
whom they would chufe one for that 
ofice; and the dignity of viceroy, 
with all its immunities, was likewife 
to be hereditary in the family of Co- 
lumbus. 3, They granted to Co- 
Jumbus ard his heirs for ever the tenth 
of the free profits accruing from the 
produétions and commerce of the 
countries which he fhould difcover. 
4. They declared, that if any con- 
troverfy or law-fyit fhall arife with 
refpeét_ to any mercantile tranfaction 
in the countries which fhould be dif- 
sovered, it fhould be determined by 
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the fole authority of Columbus, or 
of judges to be appointed by him. 
5. They permitted Columbus, to ad- 
vance one-eighth part of what thould 
be expended in preparing for the ex- 
pedition, and in carrying on com- 
merce with the countries which he 
fhould difeover, and intitled him, 
in return, to ad eighth part of ihe 
rofit. 

‘Though the name of Ferdinand ape 

ars conjoined with that of k, ella 
in this tranfaction, his diftrot of 
Columbus was ftill fo violent, that 
he refufed to take any part in the 
enterprife, as king of Aragon. As 
the whole expence of the expedition 
wag to be defrayed by the crown of 
Caftile, Ifabella’ referved for her fub- 
jects of that kingdom an exclufive 
right to all the benefits which might 
redound from its fuccefs, 

(To be continued. ) 
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Extracts from OpservaTions in 
a late JouRNEY from London 
Paris, dy am Englith Clergyman. 


( Continued from page 482.) 
PARIS, 
The CATHEDRAL, 


Ge great cathedral of Paris is 
the Notre Dame, fanding, 
with many other buildings, on an 
ifland of the river Seine. ‘lhe archi- 
tecture, which is very ancient, is fine, 
and crouded with ornament ; but 
the defign of the whole, when taken 
together, is not fo grand either as 
Weftminiter Abbey or the great 
church at Canterbury ; and the two 
towers at the weft end are much Jow- 
er. The infide isin moft excellent 
repair, and the ornaments far furpaf- 
fed all I had yet feen, fo that it would 
be endlefs to defcribe them. The 
choir has fome charming pictures, 
and many capital ftatues in bronzé 
and marble. ‘There are eight pictures 
round the body of the choir, each of 
which is worthy of particular adimi- 
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ration, but none are more plealing 
than’ the Annunciation by Hallé, an 
the Vifiration by Jouvenet, who pain- 
ted this his Jatt piGure with his left 
hand, when his right was paralytic. By 
the fide of an aiffe which forrounds 
the choir, are feveral {mall chapels, 
fome of which have excellent pic- 
tores, “by the beft painters of France, 
with many other curiofities. As foon 
as yau enter the weft door, there is 
2 coloffal figure of St. Chriftopher, 
in marble he there feerms nothing 
very extraordinary in the defign or 
execution : It is rather a goblin, like 
the giants in Guildhall, 





The Miwr, 


AS we returned from Notre Dame, 
we came by a very fine new building 
called the Monnoye or Mint: It con- 
filts of many parts; but I could not 
helpadmiging, in a more particular 
manner, a fpacious room on the 
ground-floor, with eight or ten brafs 
engines in it for the ftriking of mo- 
mey, and which, for elegance and 
Cleanlinefs, feemed rather hike 2n a- 
jartment in a palace than the work- 
fhop of a mint. 1 obferved to the 
French fervant, who was with us, 
that the appearance of fo magnificent 


_an cfice, for the coining of money, 


gouft rmprefs every foreigner with a 
fenfe of the wealth and grandeur of 
thc French monarchy : Upon which 
the man tock occaficn to anfwer in 
my ear, La maifon au rey de Grande Bre- 
tagne cf bien vilaine, i did not know 
whether 1 ought to jaugh or to be 
angry ; but this reproach is not new 
gous: ‘Ihe gloomy courts of St. 
james’s palace are by nc meaps an- 
Jwerabie to the cignity of the Briath 
grown, nor to the private charaCer 
of their prefent inhabitant, who has 
the hearts of nine-tenths of bis fub- 
jects ; and may aflead ftrangers to 
prefume upon the weaknefs and po, 
verty of the kingdom. It is a mor- 
fifying conSdesation, that the fixth 
part of what is funk atinually for in- 
tercf, in the Dopelsfa gelph of the 


national debt, would build one. of 
the fineft ewe in Eorope, and 
preclude afl fuch onpleating reflecti. 
ons for the time to come. 


The Peorur. 


T HE obfervations which occur. 
red, on the manners of the people of 
Paris, were many; thofe on their 
refs, and outward appearance, were 
but few. The French women, in 
general, are nat fo handfome as the 

oglith ; and, whatever may be the 
caule of it, their young ladies have 
not ayoung look. I imputed this 
either to the cuftom they have of 
walking for hours, in the f@ and 
air, with nothing on but their do- 
meltic head-drefs; or to the ufe of 
pet. In general they drefs much 

ike the Engtith, except in the prepof- 
terous cufiom they have of dreflingup 
little girls, of cjght or ten years of 
age, till they flagper under the weight 
of their own heads, and are inter- 





rupted in their fteps by the ftiffnels | 


af ab filk gown and petticoat, 
The women of rank make them{elves 
hideous, by great blotches of paint 
upon their checks, which, in fome 
ladies, are as well defined as the cir- 
cumference of a circle, and as red as 
the Saracen’s head upon a fign poft, 
To hide or cjfgunife the paiat, i, as 
to imitate nature, is not the thing 
intended : It is not meant as an im- 
provement, but as a badge of quali- 
ty, in which the women of the mid- 
ale order, either through fear or wit, 
do not follow them. It appeared 
very fingular to me to fee men with 
ear-rings; but the ear-riag is a com: 
mon ornament at Paris, with porters, 
hoillers, watermen, and _pojtilions. 
A young man, who has been ugacco- 
flomed to drefs, may come hither to 
be made a fop; but the fop who 
comes seady made, fands a good 
chance to be cured of his vanity.— 
Finery ‘is here fo cheap and pniver- 
fal, that his troyble is thrown agvay, 
and his figure paflrs undiflingui 

as a fingie wave amoung the waters. 
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the ocean. ‘The footmen wear bag- 

wigs, and have their hair dreffed as 

gentlemen, ‘The firft fight 1 faw in 

the morning, when I rote, at Calais, 

was a man fervant, digging up pota- 

toes in the garden, in a bag-wig. 
(10 be continued. ) 
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Man, confidered as the Governor of the 


World. 


(Continued from page 424.) 
Tbe MouTu, 


> 
WA praifes have been beftow- 
ed on 7 orricellius, Pajfcbal > Guer- 
ric, and Boyle, for having obferved 
the overpowering preflure of the ex- 
ternal air upon what does not coa- 
tain any other air or fluids capable 
of refifting that preflure. ‘They are 
leoked upon as the fathers of mo- 
dern phyfies; becaufe they have led 
us through experience to many truths 
never perceived before, and fruitful 
jin coulisilentes by either inventing 
or improving fuch machines as (by 
the fubftraétion of the air contained 
jn them) evidencé the full force of 
the ambient air, deftitute of a coun- 
terpoife, What thefe great mer have 
executed with fo many praifes on our 
rt, is till more wonderfully effec- 
ted by the lips of a new-born infant, 
They apply themfelves tothe breaft 
of the mother, without fuffering any 
air to enter into the mouth, ‘lhe 
Jungs attract to themfelves the air 
that was contained in the mopth,— 
‘The tongue, by its contraétion, oc- 
cafions a vacuum which is not filled 
by any new air. The air, which 
from the whole height of the atmof- 
phere does then exert its preffure up- 
on the nurfe’s breaft, finds no refiit- 
ance in the orifices of the nipple fur- 
rounded by the lips; fo that the milk 
mutt needs he forced out of the breatt, 
and rvfh into the mouth of the in- 
fant, Very often his little hands will, 
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without any infru@tion, fecond the 
aftion of the air, and hatten the affift- 
ance. 

As the lips are the rampart of the 
gums, the latter are the fence ef the 
tongue and of the roof of the mouth, 
The gums are a couple of true bul- 
warks fhelving at the foot, and round- 
ed into two platforms making a femi- 
circle, not only to form an exaét in- 
clofure round the tongue, but alfoto 
ferve asa bafisto the two rows of 
teeth, which have their roots very 
deep in them, and there difperfe a 
multitude of {mail veffels through 
which the teeth receive chess life and 
nourifiment, 
> Thefe iniiryments, chiey appoint. 
ed to grind and diffolve, areof a bony 
{ybttance, and perfe@.ly hard. But 
as the funtion of thefe bones is im- 
portant, and their work ince@antly 
repeated ; they have been covered 
over with -an enamgl harder fill, 
which embeli:fhes the mouth by its 
whitenefs, and preferves thofe pree 
cious tools from the fri¢tion of maffy 
foods, and the infinuation of pene- 
trating liquors. 

The incifory teeth fill the fore- 
part of the mouth, and are four or 
rather eight in number, fince there is 
a double row of them, on account of 
the double jaw. ‘They are thinner 
at the end hke a wedge, and as fharp 
as knives, that they may bringtoa 
convenient fhape the quantity ot food 
which the mouth can contain and dif- 

atch. 

The two canine teeth which ac- 
company the four incifores, one on 
the left, the other on the right, are 
rounded longer than the reft, and end 
in a point, that they may break and 
cut up what is fibrous and capable of 
refiftence. 

All the teeth which come next, 
and are together, fometimes fixteen, 
bat more commonly eighteen or 
twenty in number, havea {quare fur- 
face that grows wider and wider, as 
the tooth is deeper in the mouth.— 
"They are called mol/ares or grinders; 
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hecaufe when the upper teeth appl 
their furface sigeiall diat of aa tee 
ferior ones, they vifibly appear to be 
appointed to grind, ‘The effeét of 
this difpofition is to render the tritu- 
ration Ser in proportion as the meats 
advance ender wider grinders, and 
draw near the point é which both 
jaws being united, have, on that ac- 
count, the ftrongeft action. 

The incifores, which offer firft, cut 
ont what fhall be the tafk of the o- | 
thers. The canine break through e- 
very thing, and fafhion the work.— 
‘The grinders pulverize the whole, 
and by a Wafficient mattication com- 
pletely fpare the ftomach the over- 
plus of the work it muft have with 
pieces barely quartered, 

All thefe pieces, though totally» 
void of intelligence, yet do nothing 
blindly, but, on the contrary, una- 
nimoufly work for the fame purpefe. 
What can be the wifdom that guides 
them? Is it that of man? But he is 
commonly ferved without knowing 
the artifice of this preparation ; and 
the underftanding of the moft fkilful 
anatomift has no fhare init. Here, 
as well as in any other cafe, the good- 
nef of the inftrament is a great re- 
lief to human reafon; bat the fupe- 
rior ty of the latter is ftill maintain- 
ed, fince it was left to its fagacity to 
try and improve every thing by coc. 
tion, by proper mixtures, and a juft 
feafoning. 

The tongue has not a mnfcle, but 
an amazing affemblage of various 
mufcles joined together. It may in 
an inftant, and without any other 
preparation than the bare defire or 
intention of the perfon that ufes ir, 
ficceffively lengthen, fhorten, fwell, 
grow fharp, round, flat, or ftiff; it 
may bend, turn about a thoufand 
ways, and beat now againit the roof 
of the mouth, and now againft the 
end or the root of the teeth, and 
make motions witha tolubility in 
many refpetts fuperior to that of the 
tongue of the nightingale, 
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Tt is bordered, efpecially about its 
root, ‘with glands full of a water 
fomewhat falt and faponaceous, which 
being fqueezed out of them by the 
motions of the tongue and jaws, rang 
into the mouth and helps on the deg- 
‘Jutition. 

Atthe very root of the tongue be» 

ina couple of pipes laying one a- 
vethe other, called oefopha. 
gus, and the trachea, The firit of 
thefe duéts takes in thé@rioks and 
foods, and conveys them into the fto- 
mach: the other, which is mare in- 
ternal, as it lies under the oefdpha- 
us, conveys the air into the lungs in 
infpiration, and conveys it ia 
expiration, As foon as any thing 
but air enters into the trachea, either 
coming from without, or by expecto- 
ration, it experiences an immediate 
tremor which fhakes all the cartilae 
ginous rings it is compofed of ; and 
then it makes an effort to free itfelf 
from that flrange body by a convul- 
fion which is called coughing. One 
can hardly conceive, that notwith- 
ftanding the danger of letting the 
leaft body whatfoever fall into the 
trachea, the ereator has neverthelefs 
placed above the gery orifice of that 
canal the mouth of the pipe through 
which all our vi€iuals are to be con- 
veyed into the flomach. But, by an 
artifice, the boldnefs whereof is wor- 
thy of the great author of all mechan- 
ics, there is at top of the trachea a 
{mall draw-bridge that rifes for the 
= of the air in and out of the 
y, and is Iet down fo as to thut 
exactly the orifice of the canal at the 
very inflant that the minuteft particle 
of either folid or fluid offers at the 
oefophagus, What conflitutes the 
chiet beauty of this precaution, is,that 
the leaft quantity of foud imaginable 
preffes, in its going down, the nervesof 
the lower part of the tongue, whofe 
aétion 1s always followed by the 
bridge being let down upon the tra- 
chea, before the food or drink cas 
reach it, 
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But thefe wonders, which no one 
ean have fo much_asa_ hint of with- 
out being am at them, are as 
much multiplied throughout the hu- 


man body, as the very organs of it 


are, that is, they are innumerable.— 
Anatomitts obferve them to the beft 
of their power; they aflign names to 
them ; c know the aétion of thofe 
which ate moftperceptible,and difpute 
upon the ufe of the reft; but they at 
the fame time confefs that the ftrac- 
ture of ali is, to any ftri@ enquirer, 
an abyfs that fwallows up both our 
eyes and our reafon. 

However, if this ftrofture, which 
has@ great afgnity with that of the 
body of the animal, was perfeéily un- 
folded to us, we fhould not make it 
our topic here; as the plan we have 
laid for our rule is to eftablifh a re- 
femblance of God in man. In what 
then does the mouth of man thew 
him to be appointed to prefide over 
every thing on earth! 

( Te be continued.) 
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JOHN LOCKE, Esar. 
The Cuarnacter of Mr. Locee: 


dn a@ Letter to the Author of the Nou- 
velles de la Republique des Lettres. 


By Mr, P. Costt.* 


Lonpon, Dec. 10, 1704. 
Sik, 


OU muft have heard of the death 

of the illoftrious Mr. Locke. 

Itis a general lofs. For that reafon 
he is lamented by all good men, and 
all fincere lovers of truth, who were 
acquainted with his charatter. He 


* That letter was printed in the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Let- 
tres, for the month of February, 17e5, 
Art.2. pag. 154. with this Title: A 
Lerrer of Mr. Coste, tothe Au- 
thor of thefe Nouvelles, written on 
oceafion of the Death of Mr. Loc«s. 
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was born for the good of mankind, 
Mok of his aétions were direfted to 
that end ; and 1 doubt, whether, in 
his time, any man in Europe applied 
himfelf more earneftly to that noble 
defign, or executed it with more fuc- 
eels. s 
1 will forbear to {peak of the va- 
luablenefs of his works. ‘lhe gene- 
ral efleem they have attained, and 
will preferve as long as good fenfe 
and virtue are left in the world ; the 
fervice they have been to England in 
particular, and univerfally to all who 
fet themfelves ferioufly to the fearch 
of truth, aud the ftudy of chriftiam- 
ty, are their beit clogium. The love 
of truth is vitible in every pert of 
them. ‘This is allowed by all who 
have read them. For, even they who 
have not relifhed fome of Mr. Locke’s 
opinions, have done him the joftice 
to contefs, that the manner ia which 
he defends them, thews he advanced 
nothing, that he was not fincerel 
convinced of himfelf. "This his friend? 
gave him an account of from feveral 
nds: Let them after thit, anfwered 
he, ebjed? whatever they pleafe againft 
my works ; I fhall mever be difturbed 
at it, For fince they grant I advance 
nothing in them but what I really be- 
liewe, I foall always be glad to prefer 
truth ta any of my opinions, whervver I 
difcover it by my felf, or am fatisfied that 
they are not conformable io it, Happy 
turn of mind ! which, I am fuily 
perfuaded. contributed more, even 
than the penetration of that noble ge- 
nius, to his difcovery of thofe great 
and ufeful truths which appear in 
his works. 
But without dwelling any longer 
upon confidcring Mr. Locke ia the 
uality of an author, which often 
} sm only to difguife the real cha- 
rater of the man, I hafte to thow 
him to you in particulars mach more 
amiable, and which will give you a 
higher notion of his merit. 
Mr. Locke had a great knowledge 
of the world, and of the bufinets of 
it. Pradeut wichous being cunning 5 
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he won people’s efteem by his pro- 
bity, and was always fate from the 
attacks of a falfe friend, or a fordid 


flatcerer. Averfe from all mean com- , 


plaifance; his wifdom, his experi- 

ence; his tle and obliging man- 

ners, gained him the refpect of ‘his - 
inferiors, the eifeem of his équals, the 

friendfhip and confidence of thofe of 
the greateit quality. 

Without fetting up for a teachér, 
he inftruéted others by his own con- 
du&. He was at firit pretty much 
difpofed to give advice to fuch of his 
friends as he thoaght wanted it: bat 
at length finding, that goed « are 
wery lilile effectual in making people 
more prudent, he gréw much more re- 
ferved in that particular. I have of 
ten heard him fay, that the firtt time 
he heard that maxiay, he thoaght it 
very ttrange ; but that experience had 
fully convinced him of the trath of 
ite. By counfels, we are here to un- 


‘dertand tiiofe, which ate given to 


fach, asdo not afk them. Yet, as 
mach as he defpaired of re@tifying 
thofe whom he faw taking falfe mea- 
fures; his natural goodnefs, the a- 
verfion he had to diforder, and the 
meereit he took in thofé about him, 
Iva manner forced him fometimes 
to break the refolation he had made 
of leaving them to gotheir own way ; 
and prevailed upon hia to give them 
the advice which he thought moft 
likely to retlaim them : But this he 
always didin a modeft way, and fo 
as to convince the mind by fortifying 
his advice with folid argaments, 
whioly be never wanted upon a pro- 
per occafion. 

But then, Mr. Locke was very 
liberal of his counfels, when they 
were defired: And no body evet 
eonfulted him in vain. An éxtreme 
vivacity of mind, one of his reigning 
qualities, in which pérhaps he never 
hid an equal; his gréat experience, 
and the fincere defire he had of being 
ferviceable to all mankind, foon far- 

nithed him with che expedients, which 
were moft jult and leatt dangerous, F 


fay, the leaft dangerous; for what he 
propofed to himfelf before all thing’, 
was to lead thofe who confulted him 
into no trouble. This was one of 
his favorite maxims, and he never 
loft fight of it upon any occafion. 

No body was ever a greater mafter 
of the art of accommodating himfelf 
to the reach of all capacities : which, 
in my opinion, is one of the furelt 
marks of a great genias. 

It was his peculiar art in conver- 
fation, to lead people to talk of what 
they underitood belt. With a gar- 
dener, he difcourfed of gardening ; 
with a jeweller, of a diamond ; with 
a chymitt, of chymiftry, &. “ By 
** this, faid he himfelf, I pleafe all 
** thofe men, who commonly can 
** fpeak pettinently opon nothing 
** elfe. As théy believe I have an 
** efteem for their profeffion, 

** are charmed with fhewing t 
** abilities before me ; and I, in the 
** mean while, improve myfelf by 
‘* their difcourfe.” Amdindeed, Mr. 
Locke, had by this means acquired 
a very good infight into all the arts, 
of which he daily learnt mote and 
more. He ufed to fay too, that the 
kaowlaias of the arts contained more 
true philofophy, than all thofe fine 
learned bypothefes, which, having no 
relation to the nature of things; are 
of no confequence; bat make men 
lofe their time in inventing, or com- 
rehending them. A thoufand times 
have I admired, how by the feveral 
uettions he put to artificers, he would 
find out the fecret of their.art, which 
they did not underitand themfelves; 
pas | often give them views entirely 
new, which fometimes they put in 
practice to their profit. 

This eafinefs with which Mr. 
Locke knew how to converfe with 
all forts of men, and_ the pleafure he 
took in doing it, at firft, farprized 
thofe,* who had never talked with 
him before. They were charmed 
with this condefcention, not very 
common among men of letters ; and 
which they fo lictle expected from a 
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tfon, whofe great qualities raifed, 
im fo yery much above all other 
men. Many who yA him onl 
by his writings, or tati- 
yf he had ne, of being. ne of 
the lo rs ot the age, 
we pordharing nion, ee 
he was one of thofe fcholars, who 
being always full of themfelves and 
their fublime fpeculations, are inca- 
pable of familiarizing themfelves 
with the common fort of mankind, 
ot of entering into their little con- 
cetns, or difcourfing of the ordinary 
affairs of life ; were amazed to find 
him nothing but affabvility, good-ha- 
mour, hamanity, pleafantnefs; al- 
ways réady to hear them ; to talk 
with them of things which they belt 
underftood ; mach more defirous of 


informing himfelf in what they ua-, 


éeritood er thaa himfeif, than 
. make “ thew of his own hari 
know @ ingenious an 
in Baglaad, wo was for fome time 
in the fame prejadice. Béfore he faw 
Mr. Loeke, he had formed a notion 
of hitn tb himfélf dndef the idea of 
one pacer ilo pti — 
a long beard) ing hothing bat b 
fenceitsh negli i ok ha period 
without any other politenefs bat 
what might proceed from the natural 
of his temper; a fort of 
politenefs often very coarfe and very 
troublefome in civil fociety. But 
one hour’s converfation entirely cur- 
ed him of his miftake, and obliged 
him to declare, that he looked pon 
Mr. Lotke to be one of the police 
men he ever faw. Ae is aot a phild- 
Sopher always grave, always confined 
tothat charatter, as I imagined: be it, 
faid he, a perfe@ courtier, as agreeable 
for bis obliging azd civil behaviour, as 
admirable far the profiundac/i and de- 
licacy of bis gemins. 

Mr. Locke was fo far from affam- 
ing thofe airs of gravity, by which 
forme, as well learned as onlearned, 
love to diftinguith themfelves from 
the reft of the world; that on the 
Vou. l. No, S$: 
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contrary, he looked .upon them, as 
an infallible mark of impertinence. 
Nay, fometimes he would divert 
himfelf with imitaing that fludied 
gravity, an order to turn it the ber- 
ter into ridicule ; and upon this oc- 
cafion he always remembered this 
maxim of the Duke of la Rochefou- 
cault, which he admired, Tar gre- 
wvity is a myftery of the body, invented 
to cOuceal the defects of the mind. He 
loved alfe to confirm his opinion on 
this fubject, by that of the famous 
Earl of Shafifbury,* to whom he took 
a delight to give the honour of ail 
the things, which he thought he had 
learnt from his cooverfation, 
Nothing evér gave him a more 
fenfible peatane than the efeem, 
which that ¢arl conceived for him, 
almoft the firft homent he faw. him, 


and which he ined pot ed 
as long as ived, i ¢ de 
nothing fet Me. 3 mete 2 


betrer li eines the conftant eftecgr 
of Lord. aftibury, the greateft gs- 
nivs of fis age, fuperior to fo many 


‘great men that fhone at the fame 


time at the court of Charles If, not 
only for his refolation and intrepil 
ty in maintaining the true interelis 
of his countty ; but alfo ior his great 
abilities in the condu& of the moit in- 
tricate affairs. When Mr. Lock? 
fludied at Oxford, he fell by accident 
into his company, and one fing! 
converfation with that great man, 
won him his ef&eem and confidence: 
to Tach a degree, that foon alterwar’s 
Lord Shattibury took him to be 
near his perfon, and kept him as 
long as Mr. Locke’s health or affairs 
would permit. ‘Thatear} particularly 
excelled in the knowledge of men. 
It was impoffible to gain his efteem 
by moderate qualities; this his ene- 
mies themfelves coald mever deny. 
I with I could, on the other hand, 
give you a full notion of the idea 


© Chancellor of England in the 
riign of Charles LL 
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which Mr. Locke had of that noble- 


“man’s merit. He loft no opportuni- 


ty of fpeaking of it; andthat ina 


‘Wanner which fufficiently fhewed 


he fpoke from his heart.” ‘Tho’ 
niy Lord Shaftfbury had not {pent 
truch time in reading ; nothing, in 
Mr. Locke’s opinion, coaid be more 
joitthan the judgmeng he paffed upon 
the books, which fell into his hands. 
He prefently faw through the defign 
of 2 work ; and without much re- 
gardiny the words, which he ran o- 
ver with vat rapidity, he immediate- 
ly found whether the author was ma- 
fter of his fubjeét, ‘and whether his 
reafonings were exaét, “But obove 
all, Mr. Locke admired in him. that 
penettation, that prefenee of mind 
which alvays prompted him with 
the beft expedients, in the molt def- 
peraré ‘cafes ; that noble boldnef;, 
which appeared in all bis public dif- 


scdurles ; always guided by a folid 


judgment, which never allowing him 


, thing bi 1 gl 
per, eglwed ise word and 


‘no hold to the vigilance of Bis ene- 
"During the'time Mr. Locke lived 
with that illutrious lord, he liad the 
advantage of beeominfg acquainted 
with all the polite, the witty, and a- 
pag part of the court. It was 
then, that he got the habit of thofe 
obliging and benevolent ‘manners, 
which fopported by an cafy and _po- 
lite expreffion, a great knowledge of 
the world, and a vaft extent of capa- 
city, made his conyerfation fo ag ree- 
able to all forts of people. It was 
then too, without doubt, that he fit- 
ted himfelf for the great affairs, of 
—_ he afterwards appeared fo ca- 
able. 
5 I know not whether it was the ill 
flare of his health, that obliged him, 
in the rcign of King William, to re- 
fufe going ambaffador to one of the 
moft confiderable courts in Europe. 
It is certain that great prince judged 
him worthy of that poft, and no bo- 
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dy doubts but he would have filled 
it with reputation, 

The fame prince, after this, ee 
him a place among the Lords Com- 
miffioners, whom he eitablifhed for 
advancing the intereft of trade and 
the plantations. Mr. Locke execu- 
ted that employment for feveral years; 
and it isfaid ( ab/t imvidia verbo) that 
he was in a manner the foul of that 
illufrious body. ‘The molt experi- 
enced merchanis were furprifed, that 
a man who had {pent his life im the 
Rudy of phyfic, of polite Jiserature, 
of of philofophy, fhould have. more 
ews aud certain views, than 
themielves, in a befinefs which they 
had wholly appr theméelves w 
from their yeuth. At jength, whea 
Mr, Locke could no longer pafs_ the 
fummer at London without endan- 

ering. his life, he that of- 
ip king himfelf, upon account 
that his health would permit him to 
3] no feneee in town, ‘Lbis reafon 
ae inder the king from intreat- 
fir. Locke to continge in his 

» telling him exprefly that tho’ 
ceuld fiay at Loadon bat a few 
weeks, his fervices m that office 
would be very neceffary to him : but 


‘at length he yielded to the reprefent- 


ations of Mr. Locke, who could not 
prevail upon himfelf, to hold an em- 
ployment of that importance, with- 
out doing the duties of it more 
larly... Fie formed and executed thi 
defign, without mentioning a word 
of it to any body ; thus arenas 
with a generofity rarely to be fo 
what others would have 

fought after; for, by making 
known that he was about to quit that 
employment, which brought him ia 
a thoufand pounds a year, he might 
eafily have entered intoa kind of 
compofition with any pretender, who 
having particular notice of this news, 
and being favored with Mr. Locke's 
intereft, might have carried the pot 
from any other perfon. ‘This he was 
told of, and that too by way of re 
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h. TL knew it very well, repli- 
ed he, but this was the very reafen 
abhy IT communicated my defign to xo 
body. I received this place from the 
hing bimfeif, and to him I 1 igh to 
rflore it, te difpofe of it as be thought 
proper.  Heu pr fea fides ! Where ate 
fach examples, at this day, to be 
met with, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Sketch of the Cuanacter of the 
Hox. Mason Generar War- 
REN, 

Extraéted from Gordon's Hiflory of 
the Rife, Pregrefs, and Eftabl:fbment 
of the Independence of thefe States. - 


e H’ enemies bear teftimony to 


his importance by triutnph- , 


ing at his fall, and rating it as becter 
to them than 500 men, Neither re- 
fentment, nor interefted views, but 
a regard to the liberties of his coun- 
try, induced him to rfe the-mea- 
fures of government. He fepped for- 
ward into public view, not that he 
might be noted and admired for a 
patriotic fpirit, but becaufe he was 
a patriot. He wasa gentleman of 
integrity, in whom the friends of li- 
berty could confide. ‘The foundaels 
of his judgment enabled him to give 
good advice in private confultations. 

is powers Of fpeech and reafoning 
commanded refpe&t, and gained him 
influence in the provincial congrefs. 
He aimed not at a feparation from, 
but a coalition with Britain, upon a 
full redrefs of grievanees, and a reci- 
procal intercourfe of interefts and af- 
feftion, He was valued in private 
life for his engaging manners, and as 
a phyfician for his profeffional abili- 
ties. The death of an amiable con- 
fort had made his life of the greateft 
importance to his children ; he was 
willing however to rifk it in the fer- 
vice of the public. His inirepidity 
and zeal for the caufe he had efpouf- 
ed, together with the electing voice 
of the provineial congrefs, induced 


him to enter = mee the military line. 
Within four days after his appoint- 
ment ta a major-generalfhip, he fell 
a noble facrifice to the natural rights 
of mankind. He was of a middling 
fize, and of a lowifh flature. ‘the 
ladies pronounced him handfome. 
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Memos of Baron Frepericx 
Trencn. Extraded from his Life, 
wrillew by bimjelf. 

( Continued from page 492.) 

Y imprifonment now became 

more intolerable. I had till 
eighty lomis-d’ors in my purfe, which 
had aot been taken from me at my 
removal into another dungeon, and 
thefe, afterward, did me yood fer- 
vice. 

The paflions now all affailed me at 
once, ahdimpetuous, boiling, youth- 
ful blood overpowered Testun; hope 
difappeared; I thought myfelf the 
moft unfortunate of men, and my 
king an irreconcileable judge, more 
wrathful and fortified in fufpicion by 
my rafhnefs. My nights were fleep- 
lefs, my days miferable: my foul 
was tortured by the d: fire. of fame: 
a confcioufnefs of innocence was a 
continued ftimalus inciting me to 
end my misfortunes. Youth, unex- 
perienced in woe and diftarous fate, 
beholds every evil magnified, and de- 
fponds on every new difappointment, 
more efpecially, having failed in at- 
tempting freedom. 

I read much during my confine- 
ment at Glatz, where books were al- 
lowed me; time was, therefore, lefs 
tedious: but when the iove of liber- 
ty awoke, when fame and affection 
called me to Berlin, and my bavlked 
hopes painted the wreichednefs of 
my fituation; when I remembered 
my loved country, judging by ap- 
pearances, Could not but pronounce 
me a. traitor; thea was |, hourly, 
impelled to rufh on the naked bayo- 
nets of my guards, by whom, to ine, 
the way of freedom was baried, 
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Big with fuch-lik hts, eight 
diss bal not ee yA my fait 
fruitlefs attempt to efcape, when an 
eyent happened which would appear 
incredible, were 1, the principal ator 
in the fcene, not alive to atteft its 
truth, and might not all Glatz, and. 
the Praflian army, be prodyced as 
eye and car witneffes, is incident 
will prove that bold, and even rath 
daring a€tions will render the mott 
improbable undertakings poffible,and 
that defperate attempts may, often, 
make a general more fortunate and 
famous than the wifeft and beft con- 
cérted plans. 

Major Doo came to vifit me, ace 
companied by an officer of the guard, 
and an adjutant. After examinin 
every corner of my chamber, he ad- 
dreffed me, taxing me with a fecond 
crime in endeayoring to obtain my 
liberty ; adding, this muft certainly 
increafe the anger of the king, 

My blood boiled at the word 
crime ; he talked of patience ; I atk- 
ed how long the king had condemn- 
ed me to imprifonment; he anfwer- 
ed, a traitor to his country, who has 
correfponded with the enemy, can- 
not be condemned for a certain time ; 
but muft depend for grace, and par- 
don, on the king. — 

At that inftant | fnatched his fword 
from his fide, on which my eyes had 
fome time been fixed, fprang out of 
the doar, threw the fentinel from the 
top to the bottom of the ftairs, paffed 
the guard who happened to be drawn 
up before the prifon door to relieve 

ward, attacked them fwor in hand, 
threw them faddenly into fu: prize by 
the manner in which I laid about me, 
wounded four men, made my way 
through the reft, fprang over the 
breaft-work of the ramparts, and 
with my fword drawn in my hand, 

immediately leaped this aftonifhin 

height, withont receiving the teat 
injury. 1 leaped the fecond wall, 
with eanal fafetv, and good fortune, 
None of their arms were loaded ; no 
ene durft lean after me, in order to 
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rfue, they muft go round th 
Pry one pec or ae t 
fo that | had the fart full half an 
hour, 

aA sentiael however, in gee 

affage, endeavored to oppofe my 
fight, but I parried his fixed bayo- 
net, and wounded him in the face.— 
A fecond fentinel, in the meantime, 
came from the outwork, to feize me 
behind, and 1, to avoid him, made a 
{pring at the palifadoes; there 1 was 
unluckly caught by the foot, and re- 
ceived a bayonet wound in my u 
lip: thus entangled, they beat me 
with the butt-end of their mufquets, 
and dragged me back to prifon, 
while I ftruggled and defended my- 
felf like a man grown defperate. 

Certain it is, had 1 more carefully 
jomped the palifadoes, and difpatch- 
ed the fentinel who oppofed me, I 
might have efcaped, and gained the 
mountains, Thus might I have fled 
to Bohemia, after having, at noon- 
day, broke from the fortrefs of,Glatz, 
fprung paft all its fentinels, over all 
its walls, and paffed with impu- 
nity, in defpite of the guard, who 
were under arms, ready to oppofe 
me. I thould not, having a fword, 
have feared any fingle opponent, and 
was able to coptend with the {wift- 
eft runners. 

That fortune, which had fo 
far attended me, forfook me at the 
palifadoes, where hope was at an 
end, ‘The feverities of imprifon- 
ment were increafed ; two fentinels 
and an under officer were locked in 
with me, and were, themfelves, 

arded by fentinels without : I was 

ten and wounded by the bnutt- 
ends of their mufguets, my right foot 
was {prained, ] {pit blood, and my 
wounds were not cured in Jefs thana 
month. 

I was now, firft, informed the king 
had omly condemned me to a year’s 
imprifonment, in order to learn whe- 
ther his fufpicions were well found- 
ed. My mother had petitioned for 


me, and was anfwered, Your fom 
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spuft remain a year imprifoned, as a 
punifhment for his ralh correfpond- 
ence. 

Of this I was ignorant, and it was 
faid, in Glatz, my imprifonment was 
for life. I had only three weeks long- 
erto repine at the lofs of liberty, 
when I made this rafh attempt.—— 
What muft the king think? Was he 
not obliged to aft with this feverity? 
How could pradence excufe my im- 
patience, thus to rifk a confifcation, 
when I was certain of receiving free- 
dom, juftification, and honor, in 
three weeks ? But fach was my ad- 
verfe fate, circumftances all tended 
to injure and perfecute me, till at 
length, I gave reafon to (uppofe I was 
a traitor, notwithftanding the purity 
of my intentions. 

Once more, then, was I in a dun- 

n, and no fooner was J there, than 

formed new projects of flight: I 
firft'gained the intimacy of my guards; 
1 had money, and this, with the com- 
pafiion | had infpired might effet any 
thing among difcontented Pruffian 
foldiers. Soon had I gained thirty- 
two men, who were ready to execute, 
on the firft fignal, whatever | fhould 
command. ‘Two or three excepted, 
they were unacquainted with each o- 
ther ; they, confequently, could not 
all be betrayed at a time; and I had 
chofen the under officer, Nicholai, to 
head them. 

: "The garrifon confifted only of one 
bundred and. twenty men, from the 
garrifon regiment, the reft being dif- 
perfed in the country of Glatz, and 

four officers, their commanders, three 
of whom were in my intereft. Every 
thing was prepared; fwords and pif- 
tols were concealed in an oven, which 
wasin my prifon. We intended to 
give liberty to ail the prifoners, and 
retire, by beat of drum, into Bohe- 
mia. 

Unfortunately, an Auftrian de- 
ferter, to whom Nicholai had im- 
parted ourdefign, went and difcovered 
our confpiracy, The governor inftant- 


ly fonthis adjgtant to the citadel, with 
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orders that the officer on guard fhould 
arreft Nicholai, and, with his men, 
take pofleffion of the cafement. 
Nicholai, was one of the guard, 
and the lieutenant was my friend, 
and being in the fecret, gave the fig- 
nal that all was difcovered. Nicho- 
lai only, knew all the confpirators, 
feveral of whom were, that day, on 
— He inftantly formed his re- 
olution, leaped into the cafements, 
crying, ‘* Comrades, to arms, we are 
** betrayed!” All followed to the 
guard houfe, where they feized on 
the cartridges, the officer having on- 
ly eight men, and threatened to fire 
on whoever would offer refiftance, 
came to deliver me from prifon ; but 
the iron door was too ftrong, and the 
time too fhort, for that to demo- 
lithed. Nicholai, calling to me, bid 
me aid them, but in vain; and per- 
ceiving nothing mere could be done 
far me, this brave mah, heading nine- 
teen others, marched to the gate of 
of the citadel, where there was anun- 
der-officer, and ten foldiers, ce 
thefe to accompany him, and thus 
arrived fafely at Reesen, in Bohemia ; 
for, before the news was fpread thro” 
the city, and men were collected for 
the purfuit, they were nearly half 
way on their journey. 
(To be contixued. ) 
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The SrpirnitefMasonry. 


(Continued fram page 495.) 
On the Rites, Ceremovies and [n/itwe 
tions of the Ancients. 


HERE is no doubt (fays Mr, 
Hutchinfon) but our ceremo- 
nies and myfteries were derived 
from the rites, ceremomtes, and infti- 
tutions of the ancients, and fome of 
them from the remoteft ages. Our 
morality is deduced from the maxims 
of the Grecian philofophers, and 
perfected by the chriftian revelation, 
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The inftitutors of this fociety had 
their eves on the progreffion of reli- 
gion, and they fy mbolized it, as well 
ia the firft tage, as in the advance- 
ment of mafons.— The knowledge of 
the God of Nature forms the firtt e- 
ftate of our 
of the Deity under the Jewith law, is 
deferibed in the fecond Aoge of ma- 
fonry ; and the chriftian difpenfation 
is ditinguifhed in the latt and high- 
eft order. 


It is extremely difficult, with any’ 


degree of certainty, tu trace the ex- 
at origin of our fymbols, or from 
whence our ceremonies or myfteries 
were particularly derived.—I fhall 
point out fome ancient inftitutions 
from whence they may have been 
deduced. 

The Affideans (a fe among the 
Tews, divided into the merciful, and 
the jaft) the fathers and predeceffors 
of the Pharifees and Effenes :— They 
preferred their traditions before the 
written word, and fet up fora fanc- 
tity and purity that exceeded the 
law: They at laft fell into the error 

>of the Sadduces, in denying the re- 
furre&tion, and the faith of rewards 
and punifhments after this life. 

The Effenes were of very remote 
antiquity, and it hath been argued by 
divines, that they were as ancient as 
the departure of the Ifraclites out of 
Egypt. ‘They might take their rife 
from that difperfion of their nation, 
which happened after their being car- 
ried captive into Babylon. The prin- 
cipal character of this feét was, that 
they chofe retirement, were fober, 
were induftrious ; had all things in 
com non ; paid the es regard to 
the moral precepts of the law, but 
neglefted the ceremonial, any fur- 
ther than what regarded bodily clean- 
linefs, the obfervation of the fabbath, 
and making an annual prefent to she 
tomple at Ferufalem. "They never af- 
fociated with women, nor admitted 
them into their retreats. By the moft 

Jacred oaths, though they were in ge- 
acral averfe to fwearing, or to requi- 


profeflion ; the worhhip: 
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ring an oath, they bound all whom’ 


they initiated among them, to the ob- 
fervance of piety, juttice, fidelity, 
and modefty ; to conceal the fecrets 
of the fraternity, preferve the books 
of their inftre¢tors, and with great 
care commemorate the names of 
the angels. ‘They held, thae God 
was furrounded by fpiritual beings, 
who were mediators with him, and 
therefore to be reverenced. Second, 
that the foul is defiled by the body, 
and that all bodily pleafures hart the 
foul, which they believed to be im- 
mortal, though they denied the re- 
furreétion of the body, as it would 
return the foul to fin. ‘Third, that 
there was a great myfery in numbers, 
or in the number fever ; 
they therefore attributed a nard¥al ho- 
linefs to the feventh or Sabbath-day, 
which they obferved more ftridly 
than the other Jews. They fpent 
their time moftly in contemplation, 
and abitained from every gratificati- 
on of the fenfes. The Effenes intro- 
duced their maxims into the Chrifti- 
an church ; and it is alledged by the 
learned, that St. Paul, in Bis epiftles 
to the Ephefians and Coloffians, par- 
ticularly cenfures the tenets of this 
fect. 

** Of thefe Effenes there were two 
** forts ; fome were Tdcoricks, giving 
« themfelves wholly to fpeculation ; 
** others Praégicks, laborious and 
** painful in the daily exercife of 
* thofe arts or manufaories in 
*« which they were moft tkilful. Of 
** the latter, Philo treateth in his 
“* book, intitled, Quod omnis vir pro- 
** bus: of the former, in the book 
following, intitled, De wita con- 
“* templativa.” Godwyn’s Mofesand 
Aaron. 

‘The Effenes were denied accefs to 
the temple. 

The Praéticks and ‘Theoricks both 


agreed in their aphorifms or ordinan-. 


ces; but in certain circemfances 
they differed. 

t. The Pradticks dwelt in the ci- 
ties; the Theoricks thuaned the ci- 





ties, and dwelt in gardens and foli- 
tary villages. 

2. The. Pra¢ticks fpent the day in 
manual crafts, keeping of fheep, loo- 
king to bees, tilling of ground, &c. 
they were artificers. ‘The Theoricks 
{pent the day in meditation and pray- 
er; whence they were, from a kind 
of excellency, by Philo, termed fup- 

licants 


P . 

3-.Uhe Prafticks had every day 
theirdinnes and fapper allowed them ; 
the Thearicks only their fapper. 

The Praéticks had for their com- 
mons, every one his difh of .water- 
gruel and bread ; the Theoricks on- 
ly bread and falt : If any were of a 
more. delicate palate than other,. to 
him. it was permitted to eat hyfop ; 
their drink for both was common 
water. . 

Seme are of opinion that thefe 
Theoricks were, Chriftian Monks ; 
bat the contrary appeareth for thefe 
reafons, 

14 In the whole book of Philo, 
coacerning .the Vheoricks, there is 
no meation either of Chrift or Chrif- 
tians, of the Evangelifls or Apoftics. 

“2. The Theoricks, in that book 
of Philo’s, are not any new fect of 
late beginning, 2s the Cirifliaus at 
that time were, as is clearly evinced 
by Philo’s own words, in calling the 
donne of the Effenes, a ehilofophy 
derived unto thein by tradition from 
their forefathers. 

In Grecian antiquity, we find a 
feltival celebrated in honor ef Ca- 
res, at. Eleufis, a town of Attica, 
where the Athenians, with great 
pomp and many ceremonies, attend- 
ed the myfiic rites.—Hiftorians tell 
us, that thefe rites were a ap/tical re- 
prefentation of what the my ibologifts 
taught of that goddefs ; andwere of 
fo Beed a natyre, that no lefs than 
death was the penalty of difcovery. 

There was another gceat feftival 
celebrated by the Greeks at Platza, 
in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius ; 
the aflembly was compoled of dele- 
gates from almoft all the cities of 
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Greece ; and the rites which were 
inftituted in honor of Jupiter, as the 
guardian of Liberty, were perfor- 
med with the atmoft magnmficence 
and folemn pomp. 

In the jafiitutvon of the orders of 
Knighthad, the eyes of the found- 
ers were fixed on various religious 
ceremonies, being the general mode 
of ancient times—Kaights of the 
Bath had their hair cut and beards 
fhaven, were fhuct up in the chapel a- 
lone ail the night preceding their in- 
itiation, there to fpead the folema 
hours in faiting, meditation, and 
prayer: They offered their fword at 
the altar, as devotees to the will of 
heaven,andaffumed a motto exprefive 
of their vow, ** Tres in Uno;” 
meaning the unity of the three theo- 
logical vittues.—Various orders of 
Knights wear a crofs on their cloaks : 
The order of Chrift, an Livonia, in- 
ftituted in 1205, wore this enfign,and 
were. denominated brothers of the 
fword, ‘lhe order of the Holy Ghoit 
wear a golden crofs. 

An ancient writing which is pre- 
ferved amongft mafons with great 
refpect, requires my attention in this 
piace, as it difeovers to us what the 
ancient mafons regarded as the foun- 
dation of our proiefiion. 

This writing is jaid to have come 
from the hand of King Henry the 
V ith, who began his reign in 1422: 
It is inthe form of an inquifition for 
the diicovery of the nature of ma- 
foury. 


From this ancient record we are 
told, “* that the myftery of mafonry 
«is a knowledge of nature and its 
‘* operations.” 

«« That this fcience arofe in the 
eaft.”—From the eat, it is well 
known, learning firlt extended icfelf 
into the weftern world, and advanced 
into Kkurope.—The eait was an ex- 
preflion ufed by the ancients to in- 
ply Chiitt. 

“ That the Phenicions fick intros 
« duced this (Cience.”” 
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«* That Pythagoras journeyed into 
Egypt and Svria, and ght 
«* with him thefe myfteries into 
* Greece.” 

It is known to all the learned that 
Pythagoras travelled into Egypt, and 
was initiated there into feveral dif- 
ferent orders of priéfts, who in thofe 
days kept all their learning fecret 
from the vulgar. He made every 

ometrical theorein a fecret, and 
admitted only fuch to the knowledge 
of them, as had firft undergone a 
five years filence.—He is fuppofed 
to be the inventor of the 47th propo- 
fition of Euclid, for which, in 
the joy of his heart, it is faid he 
facrificed an hecatomb.—He knew 
the true fyftem of the world, revived 
b rmicus. 

Toes record alfo fays, that Pytha- 
goras framed a great at Cros 
tona, in Greecia Magna, and made 
many Mafons; fome of whom jour- 
neyed to France, and there made 
Mafons ; from whence, in procefs of 
time, the art paffed into England.— 


From whence it — be u ~ ood, 
that the pepils of this philofopher, 
who had been initiated by him in the 


Crotonian fchvol in the fctences and 
the ftudy of nature, which he had 
acquired in his travels, difperfed 
themfelves, and taught the doétrines 
of their preceptor. 

The fame record fays, that Ma/ons 
teach’ mankind the arts of agricul- 
ture, architecture, aftronomy, geo- 
metry, numbers, mufic, poefy; chy- 
miftry, government, and religion, 

I will next obferve how - this 
part of the record correfponds with 
what Pythagoras taught. 

The Pythagoric tetracties, were a 

oint, a line, a furface, and a folid. 
—His philofophical fyftem is that, 
in which the Sun is fuppofed to -eft 
in the center of our fyftem of pla- 
acts, and in which the earth is car- 
ried round him annually, being the 
fame with the Copernican. 

- It feems as if this fyftem was pro- 


feffed by Mafans, in contradiftinétion 
to thofe who held the Mofaic fy ftem. 
Among the Jéws were a fet of 
men who were called Maforites: ih 
Godwyn’s Mofes and Aaron this ac- 
count 1s given of them, “ that their 
«* name was derived from mafat, fig- 
“« nifying tradere, to deliver, and 
** mafor, a tradition, delivered from 
* hand to hand to potterity without 
“ writing, as the yeingStine and 
pe ae oo + 0.” ’ "4 
ytha ived at Samos, In 
reign of Tarquin, the lait king of 
the Romahs, in the year of Romé 
two hundred and twenty, or accord 
ing to Livy, in the reign of Servias 
Tullius, in the year of the world 
three thoufand four hundred and fe- 
venty-two.—From his extraordinary 
defire of knowledge, he travelled, in 
order to enrich Bis mind With the 
learning of the fevéral countriés 
through which he paffed.—.Heé was 
the firft that took the name of phi+ 
lofopher, that is, a lover of wifdom 5 
which implied, that he did not a+ 
feribe the on Of ‘wifdom ‘t6 
himfelf, but only the defite of pof- 
feffing it.— His maxims of morality 
were admirable, for he was sehen 
ing the ftudy of philo lely 
tend to deren matt wh repelblgace 
of the deity. —He believed “ 
is a foul difffed through all natu 
and that from him human fouls are 
derived: that they are immortal, 


and that men take pains, 
to purge themfelves of hele vices, iti 
—_ to be a to the be me 

unity the principle of all things; 
and believed cnet ‘bereeen God at 
man there are various orders of {pi- 
ritual beings, who are the miniflers 
of the fupreme will.—He condema- 
ed all images of the deity, and would 
have him worthipped with as few 
ceremonjes as ble.—His difci- 
ples brought all their into a 
common ftock—contemned the plea- 
fures of fenfe—abftained from fwear- 
ing— eat nothing that had life—and 
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believed im the doGrine of a metemp- 
fychofis or tranfmigration of fouls. 

Some emi writers deny that 
Pythagoras taught that fouls pafied 
into brute animals. ip, in par- 
ticular, denies this » and 
ev that the ween rage of 

ythagoras implied nothing more 
than a ftilivede of metal de- 
fires, formerly exifting in fome per- 
fon deceafed, and now reviving in 
another alive. 

Pythagoras is faid to have borrow- 
ed the notion of metemp!ychofis from 
the Egyptians; others fay from the 
ancient Brachmans. 

(To be continued, ) 
i th nl Din al 3 
For the Chriftian’s, Scholar's, and 

Farmer's Magazine. 

An Essay on Matrimony. 


Triumphant beauty never looks fo gay 
As on the morning of a nuptial day ; 
Love then within a larger circle moves, 
New graces adds, and ev'ry charm im- 
proves, PomPrxert. 
Sine convictore amico infuav's vita eft. 


T= above lines of Mr. Pomfret, 
truly defcribe the happinefs at- 
tending the marriage ftate, when love, 
real efteem, and ion aétuate the 
uniting parties, and infpire them 
with a defire to pleafe and be pleafed 
with each other. But! alas, how few 
are there, in thefe days, who are u- 
nited by fuch lafling bands as love 
and friendthip, and are urged to act 
by thofe inciples, which flow 
from a defire of mutual ma tm and 
conteat ;~—How many are there, who 
inftead of a€ting from thofe honora- 
ble motives that firft gave birth to the 
facred inftitutian, make wealth, and 
not happi their chief aim! Dr. 
Watts, in bis few happy matches, af- 
ter deferibing many of the miteries 
which are the canfequence of impru- 
dent. marriages, fays, 

Net fordid fouls of earthly mould, 

Who, drqnumby-kindred charms of gold, 


Ta dull embraces move: 
Vou.l No. ¢. 


90 tawe rich mourtains-of Peruy. 


May rujh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of lave. 


Marriage may be produ@tive of the 
greateft happinefs we can erjoy in 
this life; but we find by fatal expe- 
rience that it often proves the great- 
eft curfe, though, upon ftriét enquiry, 
we fhall perceive that it is owing to 
the imprudence of the uniting parties, 
and not to any imperfection in the 
ftate itfelf. - For thofe who are aétu- 
ated by the fame principles that 
Thomfon deferibes in his Celadon 
and Amelia, certainly muft be hap- 
py. When he is relating their equal 
paffion, he fays, 


*T was friend pip, beight'ned by the mute 
ual wifh, [glow, 


- Th’ inchamting bope, and fympathetig 


Beam'd from the mutual eye, Devoting 


a 

To love, each avas tocach a dearer Self: 
Supremely happy in th’ awaken'd pow'r 
Of giving 19 

Free foould the fone of freedom wed, 
The maid by equal fondnefs led, 

Nor heaping wealth on wealth : 
Youth pine in age’s wither’darm:, 
Deformity polluting charms, 

And ficknefs blafting health. 

But houfe for houfe, and grounds for 
grounds, 
And mutual blijs in balanc'd pounds 

Each parent's thoughts empley ; 
Thefe famm'd by Wingate's folid rules, - 
Let fools, and all the fans of fouls, 

Count lefs fubftantial soy. 

ARMSTRONG. 


The man who feeks in the object 
of his defires the agreeable compani- 
on, the fincere friend, the foother of 
his cares, and the partner of bis joys, 
his counfelior and affiftantia bis do- 
meftic duties, and has the happinefs 
to poffefs fuch a defirable help-meet, 
muft, of confequence, be raifed to the 
highett pitch of earthly felicity: bur, 
if youth and beauty are the only mo- 
tives —_ forw the avptial sie, fach 

4 
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a pair moft not, and, if they reflect, Where friend/bip full exerts ber fofiel 





cannot, expeét lafting happinefs. 
Ref, mortale, eve you take a wife, 


Perfcl ian enliven’ d by dfire 


Canttrivve your pile ta lnft for life, dacffable, and fympathy of foul : 
Since heise Kore Mc a. 7 i, ce , and will prea 
And youth fo frwiftly flies away. With boun doe ¥ be 
On fence and ut yar pofon fend, BMY ORO eet I 
de cemented raed ; — 
. cency with goad-natare firive Can anfwer love, and — fe 
To keep eftcem and love alive ; — 
Then come old age whene'er it will, O happy fate! when fouls each other 
Your friendfhip foall continue fill, draw, 
And thus a mutual gentle fre When love is liberty, and nature law ! 
Shall never but with life — ” All then is full, poff:ffing and pf, 
wifT. Nocraving void lefi aching in the breaf?; 
A parent may chafeforachildone E’ew thought meets thought, e'er from 
who is entirely agreeable as.to per- the lips it part, 
fon and temper, whofe fortune is dad each warm wih /prings mutual 
large, whofe connexions io the world from the heart, ‘ 
are many and honorable; a perfon of Pore. 


wit and extenfive knowledge, and 
who has had the advantage of a libe- 
ral education, all which wey che 
ons are very defirable; but thofe alone 
will not conftitute real happinefs ; 
there mutt be a fimilitade of fenti- 
ments, temper, and difpofition, or it 
is impoffible they can poffefs laiting ~ 
peace and happinefs. 
Let nat the crucl fetters bind 
Ai gentle 00 a favage mind, 
For love abbors the fight ; 
Loofe the fierce tyger from the deer, 
For native rage, and native fear 
Rife and forbid delight. 
Twe kindred fouls alone muft meet, 
"Tis friend fbip makes the bondage fuvect, 
And their mutual loves ; 
Bright Venus on ber rolling throne 
Js dravon by gentle birds alone, 
And Cupids yoke the doves, 
Warts. 


! the of their 
Hore hap ty! te bagpch of 


Whem gentler flars unite, and in one fate 
Their bélerts, their fortunes, and their 
beings blend. 
Tis not the coarfer tie of human laws, 
Unnatural oft, and n tothe mind, 
That binds their peace, but harmony it- 
- FY, 
Attuming all their poffiaas into love : 


“A 


Many parents woald not feruple 
to-give their child, who is juft in the 
bloom of youth, into the dull em. 
braces of an old decrepit hufband, 
with the falfe pretence of her being 
entirely happy,on account of his large 
fortune. Bat thefe are vain hopes! 
Many have experienced the fesility 
of fuch a porfuit ; many parents have 
lived to curfe the day they gaves 
daughter up to that mifery which 
will be of as long duration as life it- 
felf! Armftrong very well defcribes 


the imprudence of fach a condud in Bf; 


his Marriage Ode. 
- vidltm comes im a attire, 
*d tre } ruthlefs rt, 
“. child, O monfler, fave ! 4 
Better the facrificing knife, 
Plung'd in ber bofom, end that life 
Thy fatal paffion gave, 
With torch inverted fands, 
The fuvies wave th. ts livid brands, 
Wild Herror, pale Difmay ; 
Soft Pity drop the melting tear, 
Aud lujtful Satyrs grinning leer, 
* Sure of their dflin'd prey, 
Compell'd, the fault'ring pricft firm 
ties 
The knot of plighted perjuries, 
Lor fpotle/s truth ordain’ d ; 
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More fitly had fome daemon fel, 
Some minifieref Sin and Hell, 
Tbe facred rites profan'd. 
Axkm TRONG. 
Lowe, free as air, at fight of buman ties 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment 
—r* dame, 
Let wealth, let bonor with the wedded 
Auguft ber deed, and Jacred be ber fame, 
Before true paffions all thefe views re 
move, { to love. 
Fame, wealth, and boner, wha: are you 
Pore. 
There are many, who, urged by 
cuftom, without any happy profpect 
before them, rufh into matrimony 
with eager impetuofity, neither actu- 
ned by love nor the defire of wealth: 
the conduct of fuch is highly blame- 
able. 


Not theavild herd of nymphs and frains, 
That thoughtlefs fly into the chains, 

aA deads the way ; 
Lf there be bliferwithout defign, 
vies and oaks grow and twine, 

And be as ble as they. 
Warts. 

The fitaation of thofe in the mar- 
riage ftate, if peace, happinefs, and 
content are their conftant compani- 
ons, is abundantly more eligible, e- 
ven ina » than the {plendor 
of a palace, if difcord, ftrife, and 
jealoufy are there. 
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TheIntainsic Meritsof Women. 


To the Epi tons of the 
briftian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer's 
Magazine, 

GENTLEMEN, 
HILE laboured encomiums 
are made on beauty, and 
oft Magazines teem with fongs of 
raife to. elegancy of form ; | flatter 
oyfelf thata corner of your very in- 
fruGive and pleafing mifcellany, will 
hot be deemed unufefully employed 
henever it is attempted to point out 
ne neglected worth, and prove the 
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generally foperior virrues of thatdif- 
regarded part of the female fex, who 
have not the advantage of beauty to 
recommend them to our notice. But 
while their fuperlatively good quali- 
ties, and their fuperior intrinfic mee 
rits are exhibinog to our view, let 
me not be fufpected of having formed 
a latent defign of cafling a veil over 
the luftre of beauty, nor of depriving 
it of any of the juft praife and admi- 
ratioh it has met with in all ages: 
fuch an attempt would be as unnatu- 
ral as abfurd. 

But has the experience of all ages 
proved that the mott amiable and ge- 
neraus foul, generally animates that 
body, whofe torm exbibits an elegant 
combination of the fineft fymmetry 
and the faireft complexion? Have 


-thofe men ia all ages, who, deaf to 


the remonftrances of reafon, furrend- 
ered themfelves captives gto the pow- 
erfully enticing charms of a fine form, 
found that he daily fight of their ob- 


je& atonea for the want of female . 


meeknefs, unafluming good fenfe, 
tender feelings, economy, conftancy 
and fidelity ? I need not labour ta 
make apparent what matter of fact 
daily proves, ‘that the hutbands of 
beauties are the moft miferable of buf- 
bands. ‘Their hearts throb with for- 
row, their bofoms heave with affli@ti- 
on, while inconfiderate beholders 
count them happy. Vexed by the 
vanity, exhautted by the extrava- 
gance, tortured by the inconitancy, 
worried by curtain lectures, and tei- 
zed by a daily torrent of matrimoni- 
al rhetoric, life, inftead of a bleffing, 
becomes to them a purgatory, while 
they hourly curfe the day their affec- 
tions got the afcendancy over reafon, 
aod hurried them blindfold intoa la- 
by rinth of inceffant perplexity. Such, 
alas ! is too cummonly the lot of 
thofe men who fondly facrifice their 
all at the fhrine of beauty! In regard 
to thofe females, upon whoin this de- 
fired appellation cannot be beftowed, 
we find that the parent of ai! good 
has not been unmindful of theic cafe, 
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nor left them deflitute of that in which 
they may glory. ‘Their being en- 
dowed with a more ample thare of 
intginfic excellence, more than atones 
for agy little external deficiency.— 
Lai. of is generally the mindfraught 
with thofe qualities, through the me- 
dium of which; flow many of our 
ehoiceft earthly, blefiogs. Among the 
fict of our temporal ach we jattly 
rank domeftic felicity. Jnftead of 
the tirefome loquacity of a beauty ; 
the intipid {mall talk, and difguiting 
nonfenfe of her who dotes upon her 
own chafms ; the woman who has 
not devoted her time to the pu 
of fcif-admiration, has a tund of afe- 
ful knowledge, out of which the 
brings things vew and old, and both 
intiredts and entertains. Having for- 
tunately never been flattered on the 
account of beauty, ser we we, wel 
aod imperious in her temper; an 
therefore though fhe may be poffeffed 
of knowledge, in many things» fu- 
perior to that of her hafband, her un- 
aficfed meeknefs and genuine humi- 
lity are fuch, as will not allow her 
either to entertain or thew a confci- 
oufnefs of it. Content to keep with- 
in ber own provinceythough fhe may 
for their mutual good, feafonably 
give her advice ; the fcorns to ufurp 
authority, or to evidence the leaft de- 
fire of: depreciating her huafband’s 
good feufe, by adi of her own 
wildem, and the vaft importance of 
her. cowntels. Her hafband cannot 
hut be deeply imprefied with a fenfe 
ot her worth, while he finds to his 
unfpeak able comfort, he has obtained 
at the hand of Providence an ** help 
meet forhim.” He finds his beft in- 
acreits effectually promoted by her 
provident care. Riis children are 
early taught to tread: in the paths of 
virtuc, inftead of being initiated in 
the fafhionable follics ot the age, and 
accuftomed to imitate evety deftruc- 
tive foible as foon as it prefents itfelf 
on the flageof ihe world. His houfe 
through her, has the bieflings of the 
poor, which the man of piety kaows 


how to eftimate,. Her example can- 
not but rater moft happy infiu- 
ence on ber domeitics, who will long 
remember, and generally {ftrive to 
imitate, the fhining and much ap. 
plauded virtues of her, under whofe 
praule fway they found themfelves fo 

appy, The thet i$ in her ins 
Creaies wi $5. i as 
fhe approaches oy 2 “ro 
the is to be amply rewarded, As it 
is natural to her todo good, the is 
not folicitons about being praifed, 
yet her virtues are {ure to be noticed. 
and cannot fail to render her truly 
amiable; being | 


‘ Diftinguifh’d by her modeft fenfe, 


_ Her mental charms--fweet excellence! 


Which moft deferve our preference.’ 


Her piety alfoovght not to pafs 
here unnoticed. Ita seligious turn 
of mind is of any value, thofe uf the 
‘fair who lay no claim to beauty, 
have doubtlefs the  greateft.. thare 
of it. Temptations to pride and 
haughtinefs being at greater diftance 
from them, and their soe wneatan- 
gied in the fhackles of vanity, afeond 
up in pore devotion towards him who 
gave t vp ie, And the more they 
engage inthe holy exercifes of relig'- 
ry ths: More their se i . tree 
from every bafe and unworthy pria- 
ciple ; the more they are fitted to 
difcharge every relative and focial 
duty, and be comforts to their fami- 
lies. While moft beauties chook 
quite the contrary courfe, ‘Their’ 
is to promote every ignoble purfuit, 
and every fpecies of diffipation, ruins 
ous gambling not excepted. 


PDR PVP PAA 


Accounr ofenurnine River 


T Tremoulac, in France, isa "- 
- vulet which is inflammuable,and 


may be ealily feton fire. This dife-ff 
very was ow'ng toa poacher whoff 
went to fteal craw-fith, with a torch 
made of twilted flraw, the better of 


find out the boles they lay in, Will 
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he walked on a level bed of gravel, 
the furface of the water never catched 
fire, but when he came to any uneven 
part, or where there were holes, he 
was much: furprized to fee the water 
inflamed, even fo much as to fet his 
fhirt on fire,” 4562 D” dem? repeated 
the experiment feveral tines, and al- 


by oundit to fucceed ; he thought 
it fo curious a phenomenon, that he 
communicated it to the Paris Acade- 
my,in174t, and they thought it 
r memoirs of 


worthy inferting in 
that year. 


PPP? PDD? 


Remarkable Cure of a Fever, by 
Music, 


T Aix la Chapelle, a few years 
fince, a celebrated Mafter: of 
Mutic,a Doétor in the Science, and 
a great Compofer, was feized with a 
fever, which increafing daily, became 
perpetual : On the wh day he fell 
into a very violent delirium, accom 
panied with fhrieks, tears, pannics, 
and a perpetual wakefulnefs, almoft 
without any intermiffion. On the 
third day of his deliriam, one of thofe 
natural inftinéts, which, it is faid, 
caufe the brute animals, when fick, 
to feek the herbs that are proper for 
them, caufed him to defire that a lit- 
tle concert might be performed in his 
chamber, It was with great difficul- 
ty that the Phyfician confented to it. 
On the patient hearing a tune he him- 
felf compofed, and which was much 
approved, his countenance affumed 
a ferene and pleafing-air, his eyes 
were no longer fierce or wild, the con- 
vulfions, totally ceafed, he fhed tears 
of pleafure, and fhewed a much great- 
er fenfibility than could have been ex- 
peed or hoped for fo foon. He 
was free from the fever daring the 
whole concert ; but as foon as it was 
finithed, he relapfed into his former 
condition, pon this they did 
not fall to continue the ufe of the 
remedy, whofe fuccefs had been fo 
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unforefeen, and f6 happy; the fever 
and delirium were ever fufpended dur- 
ing the time the concert was petform- 
ing ; and mufic in a few days time 
became fo neceffary to the patient, that 
at night he prevailed on a kiffwoman 
who attended him to fing feveral 
tunes; and even to dance. night 
in particular, when there was not any 
ae with him but the nurfe, who 

ad no voice for finging, nor knew 
any piece bat a wretched ftapid bal- 
lad, he was obliged to her for even 
that dull performance, and it fs faid 
had fome relief from it. In about & 
fortnight mufic perfetted his cure 
without any other affiftance than once 
bleeding in the foot, the efficacy 
=f which was held as rather doubt- 

ul, 


PO PLP LOL 


Descriprion of Gin-Sem. 


HERE is in China, (fays Father 
Je Compte, in his memoirs and 
obfervations made in a journey, the 
laft century, ore that country) a 
root, fcarce and valuable, ftiled Gizr- 
Sem:* Gin fignifies a man, and Sem 
a plant, or /imsle, as much as to fay, 
the humane fimple, or the fimple that 
refembh*a man. Thofe who till 
this time had given another confftruc- 
tion to thefe words are excufable, 
becaufe they did nor underftand the 
emphafis of the Chinefe characters, 
which alone contain the true fignifi- 
cation of terms: The learned give it 
abundance of other namesin their 
writings, which fofiiciently declare 
how much they value it; as the Spi- 
ritaous Simple, the pure Spirit of the 
Earth, the Fat of the Sea, the Pana- 
cea, and the Remedy that difpenfes 
Immortality, and feveral others of 
that nature, 
It is a root as thick as Ralf the lit- 
tle finger, and as long again. It is 
divided into two branches, which 


* In thefe States, commonly called 
G } UeuZe 
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makes a figure like a man with his 
two legs; its colour inclines tu yel- 
Tow, and when it is kept any time it 
rows wrinkled, and dried like wood; 
leaves it thoots forth are little, 
and terminate in a point; the branch- 
es are black, the fower violet, and 
the {talk covered with hair; they 
fay that it produces but one of them; 
that this ftalk produces three branches, 
and that each branch bears the leaves 
by fours and fives; it grows in the 
fhade, in a moitt foil, yet fo Dowly, 
that it comes not to perfection till af- 
ter a long term of years. It iscom- 
monly found under a tree called Kie- 
chu, little differing from the fycomore. 
Although they fetch it from feveral 
places, yet the beit came herctofore 
trom Petcij. That which is at this day 
in ufe is taken in Leaotum, a pro- 
vince depending upon China, and fi- 
tuate in the oriental Tartary. _ 

Of all cordials, according to the 
Chinefe opinion, there is none com- 
parable to Gin-fem; it is fweet and 
delightful, although there be in it a 
little tafte of bitternefs: Its effects 
are marvellous; it purifies the blood, 
fortifies the ftomach, adds motion to 
a languid pulfe, excites the natural 
heat, and augments the radical moif- 
ture, Phyficians never know how to 
make,an cad when they fpecify its 
virtues, and have written volumes of 
its different ules. [havea colleétion of 
theirreceipts that I fhould report entire 
in this place, if I were not afraid to 
be tedious. I may print them here- 
after, together with a great many 
treatifes relating to the phy fic, or me- 
dicine of the Chinefe. 1 thall only 
add, to what | have but now fpoken, 
the ufual courfe they take in diftem- 

rsattended with faintuefs & {woon- 
ing, whether it proceeds from fome 
accident, or from ald age. 

Take a dram of this root, (you 
mutt begin with a little dofe, and 
may increafe it afterwards, accord- 
ing to the effect the former dofes 
fhall produce) dry it before the fire 


in a paper, or infufe it in wine, till 
it be fated by it; then cat it in little 
pieces with your teeth (and not with 
a knife, iron diminifhing its virtue) 
and when it is calcined, take the 


powder in form of a bolus, in warm 
waters or wine, ing as your 
diftemper will permit. will be 


an excellent cordial, and by continu- 
ing it you will find yourfelf fenfibly 
or 

‘Take alfo the fame quantity of 
Gin jem, or more it you ppt 
weak, and when you have divided it 
into little pieces, infufe it in Half a 
glafs full of boiling water, or elfe you 
may boil it with the water itfelf ; the 
water, if you drink vit, will the 
fame effet. ‘The rdot’'may ferve a 
fecond time, but it abates of its force. 
They likewife make broths of it, 'e- 
le€tuaries, lozenges, and fy which 
are excellent remedies for oll forts of 
diftempers. 

PPO DA ALD 


Instancesof Curwess Covrace, 


N China, (fays the author laf 

mentioned) the emperors them- 
felves cannot reject the authority of 
their parents without running the 
rifgue of fuffcring for it ; and hiftory 
tell usa ftory which will always make 
the affeétion which the Chinefe have 
to this duty appear admirable. One 
of the emperors had a mother who 
managed a private intrigue with one 
of the lords of the court; the notice 
which was publicly taken of it, o- 
bliged the emperor to thew his re- 
fentment of it, both for his own ho- 
nor and that of the empire: fo that 
he banifhed her into a far diftant pro- 
vince; aad becaufe he knew that this 
action would not 
to his princes me hl toe 
bid them all, under pain of death, 
giviog him advice therein, They 
were all filent for fome time, hopi 
that of himfelf he would ma 
bis own condu<i in that affair; but 
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feeing that he did not, refolved 
to appear in ie cokes tater 
pernicioas a precedent. 
The firft who had the courage to 
tup a requeft to the emperor in 
pom to death on the 


pearance, and to thew all the 
that he was willing to facrifice bis 
life fur the public. He ordered his 
hearfe to ftand at + (me or 
The emperor regarded not this gene- 
rous action, but was rather more pro- 
voked atit. He not fentenced 
him to death, bat to terrify ail others 
trom foliowing his example, he or- 
dered him ep haiset os the tortare. 
One would not think it o 
hold out longer. ‘Ihe Chinefe were 
of another mind, for they refolved to 
fall one after another rather than to 
pafs over in filence fo bafe an aétion. 
There was therefore a third who 
‘devoted himfelf. He, like the fe- 
cond, ordered his coffin to be fet at 


r by thefe examples, fed 
carr lie torment, and did in ef. 
fett die the martyrs of filial dutv. At 
latt this herorc wearied out 
the emperor's crucity ; and whether 
he was afraid of more dangerous cou- 
fequences, or was himfe!t convince! 
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of his fault ; he repented, as he was 
the father of his people, that he had 
fo waworthily put to death his child- 
ren; and as a fon of the emprefe he 
was troabled that he had fo mif- 
ufed his mother. He recalled her, 
therefore ; reftored her to her former 
dignity ; and after that, the more he 
honored her, the more was he him- 
felt honored by his fubjefts. 





EnTEatTainine Anecpores. 


. Certain Italian having written 
. a boak upon the ert of making 
gold, dedicated it to Leo X. in 
— of « good reward, His holi- 

finding the man conftantly fol- 
lowing him, at length gave him a 
large empty purle, faying, ** Sir face 
Jon know bow to make Bold, you can have 
mo need af any thing but a purfe to put @ 
an,” 





SOME gentlemen at a tavern, 
were converfiing on the inc 
negleét in writers of that neceflar 
part of compofition, puxdastion. It 
was remarked, that the omiffion be- 
gan with the long robe, who never 
ufe any ftops in their writings. —A 
third perfon added, that he would not 
fay any thing to their ufing commas, 
femicolons, or colons; but he had 
fufficient authority to fay, there was 
no peried to their works. 





A Little gentleman of the long 
robe having a difpate with a remark- 
able bulky barrifter, the big man 
threateaed to put him into his pock- 
et: If you do fo, faid Dapper, you 
will have more law in your pocket, 
than ever you had in your head. 





AN impertinent poet, having be- 
gun to read to a certain perfon a 
em of his own making, afted him, 
which of his werfes were the bet ? 
thefe, anfwered he, thou bait not yet 
vead, for they be~s ot mode wy head 
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,SIR THOMAS MORE, theday 
he was beheaded, had a barber fent 
him, becaufe bis hair was long, 
which it was thought, would make 
him. more commiferated by the peo- 

le, The barber atked him whether 
[crest aimmed In goad faith, 
honeft feliow, faid Sie Thomas, the 
king and I havea fuit for my head ; 
and till the title be cleared, I will be- 
ftow no coft upon it. 


MACKLIN and Door Johnfon, 
difputing on a ee fubje@, John- 
fon quoted Greek. Ido not ander- 
ttand Greck, faid Macklin. —A man 
who argues, fhould underftand every 
language, replied Johofon Very 
well, anfwered Macklin, and gave 
him a quotation in Jrifo, 


A Good jadge of painting, was 
fhewn a picture, done by a very in- 
different hand, but much commend- 
ed, and afked his opinion of it. Why 
truly, faid he, the painter is a very 
goed painter, and obferves the Lordts 
commandments, Whatdo you mean 
by that ? faid one who ftood by.— 
Why, I think, anfwered he, that he 
hath not made to himfelf rhe Jikene/s 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
chat ts in the earth beneath, or that it 
in the waters under the carth. 














j 
THE late king of Proffia rong his 
bell one hoes — Se re 
He opened the door, and found t 
page afleep on afofa, He was 
ing to wake him when he perceived 
the end of a billet fticking 
pocket. He had the ceriofity to 
know thecontents; he took and read 
it. It was a letter from his mother, 
who thenked him for having fent her 
2 part of his wages, to affift her in 
diftrefs ; and befought to blefs 
him for his filial goodne he king 
returned to his room, took @ roller 


of ducats, and ftid them with the /elffor,your great 


g°- couple o 
out of his * 
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letter into the page’s pocket. Red 
turnitig to his apartment, he rang fa 
violently that the page awaked and 
entered, * You x flepe well,”’ 
faid the king. ‘The page made an 
apology, and in his embarrafiment, 
happened to put his hand into his 
pocket, and felt with aftonifhment 
the paperof money. He drew it out, 
turned pale, and looking at the king, 
burft into tears without being able to 
fpeak a word, ** Whatis the matter ?” 
aid the ki ** What ails you ?’ 
** Ah! Sire,” faid the young man, 
throwing himfelf at his feet, ** fome 
** body woald wih to ruin me.—I 
‘** know not how this money came 
‘* into my et.” ** My friend,’ 
faid the king, ‘* God often feads us 
“* gond in our fleep. Give it to:thy 
** mother,’ Salute ber in my name, 
** and tell ber that J will take care 
** of her and you.” 


—_e_--_— 


AN Jndian ehief being .atked his 
opinion of .a caik of ira, wine 
refented to him by an officer, faid, 
thought it a juice extracted from 
woman’s to and lion’s hearts; 
caren 
aid, Sor ever ‘ 
anive coming 
they being one night at {upper.on a 
fortis, he told them, thar 
by logic and arithmetic, he could 
rove thefe two fowls to be three. 
ell; lee as hear, faid theold man. 
Why this, cried the fcholar, ‘és one, 
and this, continued he, # tvs, two 
and one, vou know make three.— 
Since you have made it out fowell, an- 
{wered the-old man, your mother foall 
have the firft fowl, I will have the 
cond, and the ar seme sot 
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History ef AGRICULTURE, 
(Concluded from page 502.) 
AFTER the of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, of the nations of 
Europe, by*a fort of tacit confent, ap- 
plied themfelves to the ftudy of agri- 
culture, and continued to do fo, more 
or leis, amidft the univerfal contufion 
that fucceeded. 

The — — oouee ~4 
iencey could never main- 
= a war, or procute a tolcrable 
peace, unleis they could raife cora e- 

nough to fupport themfelves in fu 
a manner as not to be obliged to harity 
terms on the one hand, or to perifh 
by famine on the other. “This occa- 
fioned the King to give = —- 
r ment to even to 
te pale one of feveral 
experiments. The giecat, and the 
ric) of various ranks and ftations, fol- 
lowed his example ; and even the la- 


= eee oak a of 
ame ia this public-{pirite com- 
mendable undertaking. 


During the hurry and diftreffes of 
Yrance in the war of 1756, confidera- 
biéattemtion was paid to culture. 
Prize-queftions were annually propo- 
fed in their rural academies, particu- 
lurly thote of Lyons and Bourdeaux ; 
and many judicious obfervations were 
made by the Society for improving a- 
griculture in Britrany. J 

Since the conclufion of that war in 
1760, matters have been carrried on 
there with great vigour. The uni- 
verfity of Amiens mad¢ various pro- 
pofuls for the advancement of hufban- 
dry; and the Marquis de Tourbilly 
(a writer who proceeded chiefly oa 


experience) had the principal directi- 
on of a Georgical fociety 
at Tours. 


The fociety at Rouen alfo deferves 
Rotice; nor have the King and Ins 
minifters thought it unworthy their 
atention, ‘There are at prefeat about 

een focieties exiting in France, ci- 
Vou. I. No. 5. 


tablifhed by royal approbation, for the 
omoting of agriculture ; and thefe 
ve twenty co-operating fociciies be- 
ing to them, 

ut this time vigorous exertions 
began to be made in Ruilia to intro- 
duce the moft approved fyitem of 
hufbandry which had taken place in 
other parts of Europe. The prefent 
Empreis has fent feveral gentlemen 
into Britain and other countries to 
ftudy agriculture, and is giving it all 
© encouragement in her own 

dominions. 

The art of agriculture has alf been 
for near 30 years publicly taught ia 
the Swedifh, Daniih, and German u- 
niverfities, where the profeflors may 
render effectual fervice to their ref- 
pective countries, if they underftand 
the practical as well as the [pecula- 
tive part, and can converfe with as 
much advantage with the farmer a3 
with Virgil and Columella. 

Even Italy has not been totally in- 
active. The Neapolitans of this ag= 
have condefcended to recur to th- 
firft radiments of revived hufbandry, 
and nto ftudy anew the Agn- 
cultural Syitem of Crefcenzio, fri: 

blithed in 1478. The people of 
Rerpatio have purfued the plan, 

iven a new edition of the Recor- 
do d’Agriculture de ‘Tarello, fir 
ublifhed in 1577. The duchy of 
Tulcany have unbibed the fame {pi- 
rit for improvement. A private gen- 
tleman, above forty years fince, left 
his whole fortune to endow an acade- 
my of agriculture. The firft ecclefi- 
‘altic im the duchy is prefident of this 
fociety, and raany of the chief nobility 
are members. 

His Sardinian Majefty has alfo fen 
perfons to learn the different modes 
of practice im foreign countries ; and 
made tome ised attempts to efta- 
blith a better method of agriculture a- 
mang his fubjects. 

In Poland, allo, M. De Bielufi, 
graad merihal of ua: crown, has made 

aM 
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many fuccefsful attempts to introduce fic and Hanover to this im 
the new hufbandry amon, coun- ge Se the rage anc 


trymen ; and procured the bett, in- . 
ftruments that purpole from 
France, England, and other parts of 
Europe. 

The Hollanders are the .only ager 
ple now in Europe who feem to 
upon agriculture with indifference. 
Except the fingle collateral inftance 
of draining their fens and moraffes, 
they ha¥e icarcely paid any attention 
to it; aud even this feems to have 

ceded more from the motive of 

ye i refervation than any love of, or 
difpalcion 20, mer 

€ year 1759, a few nious 

wm public ipirited men at meee in 

Switzerland, ed ‘a fociety for 

the advancement of agriculture and 

rural ceconomics, In » that fociety 

were many men Of great weight in 

the republic, ee gody he them per- 

fors of a true for making im- 

provements in atbandiy being en- 

abled to join the practice with the 


theory, 

Nor muft we here omit eee menti- 
oe that t pcx sags ce 
and his diltiples ormed of 
great things in the oath oa Wop» 
particular pin a dio ni taked fea fe . 
of pro d food for 
cattle. boat th the { ¢ time, Swe 
beftowed fuccefsful labours on a 


which had. before been ae 

as cold, alpen and incapable of me- 

lioration. Of this the Stockholm me- 

moirs will be a lafting monument. 
Denmark, and many of the courts 

in Germany, fo lows the fame ex- 

ample. Woo tack, 

encouraged, and" his Danifh } 

fent three prrfons into Arabia + 

to make remarks, and bri pry id pres ean 
lants and trees as wo 


ts hufbandry, building, and yeaa af- 
_ fairs. 
The duchy of Wirtemburgh, alfo, 
a country by no. means unfertle, 
even frie 
has contributed its 
the improvement of 
3 more than 30 
14 economic: 


towards 
hav- 


years ‘ince pub- 
relations at Stut- 


Neither muft we forget the very 
affiduous attention of the learned ta 





pot me with the 


Ary Tieahd 


y to corn and” pafturage, 


The Cuntstian’s, Scroran’s, and FARMeR’s Maéazine, 


, evatt- 
anon of a Jong war cultivated 
the arts of ae s wit “Four- 
nald Agriculture printed at Leipfic, 
and the Recueils d’ Hanover printed 
in Bra Seats 

yen n Conftititionall and 
habituall ina on fuch occ, 


es all their natugal in e, 
the prejudices of. ofr a pt 
a) 
to fuperintend 4 
undead for the purpote of fake 
elon winging waco the aa Ne 
ture the art of ag 
Among the Japanefe, caiedae: ; is 
the Clu- 
beyond all other fai 
COUIT Cl- 
ences. ‘SheEmperor of China year- 
ly, at the beginning of fpring, goes 
tw ploagh perfon, atten alt 
the pies and qravieen of the Ses 
pure, ceremon is perfo 
a f ¥3 . and is accom- 
with a facrifice, which the em- 
i co paaprpric®, of offers to Chang- 
lenuful crop in favor 


ats are fully juftified im affert- 
Britain alone exceeds all mo- 
con tics ta hufbandry 5 and from 


\ the'fpirit which for the laf twenty 
— animated many of the nobi- 
a) goede to become the liberal 

ens of im is rea- 
fon tohope that «his. moh. wiefel of 
p= wy years, be carried to 
pertection than it has 

eve yet any or coun: 
e Ro Bath So- 

ag! gr &c. 10 

pea bare oo ‘eottevafbcates in 
tations, 

oe res ae now ct iD cod 
dom, co-operate wit 
Be in forwarding their laudable d- 
fy to the exertion of so 


focieues, excellent and hon 

they, are, that all our modern im 

provements in agriculture owe ther 

origin. ‘To the natural genius of the 
have been added the theory 

and practice of all nations in ancient 

and modera times. This accumub- 


ted mafs of “kpowledge has been a- 
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ringed, divided, and fubdivided ; and 

after the teit of practical ex-: 
periments, eflential and moft val-- 
uable parts of it have been preferved, 
improved, and amply diffuied in the 
works of Lord Kames, Mr. Young, 
Stillingfleet, Dr. Hunter, Anderfon, 
Dickton, Bilis, Randal, Lifle, Mar- 
fhal, Mortimer, Duhamel, Bradiey, 
Kent, Mills, and a few other writers 
upon this gré@at art of rendering man- 
kind happy, wealthy, and powerful. 


PP PPA DP 
Treory of AcRICULTURE- 
( Contitued from page 504.) 
Qf the ditferent Soils, and the Manure 


moft proper for each. 


CCORDING to the theory we 
have juft now laid dewn, the 
pa, seneor" be’ that — Ee: 
tains the greateft quantity of patn 
matter, pT a animal er yegetable,; 
and fuch is the earth into whrch am- 
mal and vegetable fubftances refolve 
theinfe Was this earth to be had 
in ion, it is evident it could not 
ftand in need of manure of any kind, 
or be in the leaft enriched by it; for 
containing am immenie quantity of 
putrid matter, it would freely com- 
municate it to the vegetables pons 
ia it, which would grow in the moft 
luxuriant manner, without requiring 
any other care than that of keeping 
them -conitantly fupplied with water. 
‘If we fuppofe the oe left upon the 
ground to putrefy and mix with the 
earth as Calor, the foil will contain 
the fame quantity of putrid matter the 
fecond that it did the. firft, and 
be equally prolific : but if the crop is 
removed to another place, and no- 
thing is brought back to enrich the 
ground in its ftead, itis evident, that 
it will contain lefs of the que vegeta- 
ble food the fecond year than it did 
the firft, and confequently be leis 
prolific. For fome tume, however, 
the difference will not be perceptible ; 
and people who are in_poileilion of 
fuch ground may imagine that they 
enjoy afoil which will be perpetually 
fertile ; bat long. experience has 
taught us, that the richeit foils will at 
lat be exhaufted by repeated crop- 
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ping without manure, as according to 
our theory they ought to be. 

Where the ground has been fuffer- 
ed to remain unculuvated tor many a- 
ges, producing a!! that time fucculant 
plants witich are eafily putrefied, and 
trees, the leaves of which likewife 
contribute to enrich the ground by 
their falling off and mixing with it, 
the foil will in a manner be totally 
made up of pure vegetable earth, and 
be the richeit, when cultivated, that 
can be imagined. This was the cafe 
with the lands of America. They 
had remained uncaltivated perhaps 
fince the creation, and were endowed 
with an extraordinary degree of ter- 
tility’; neverthelefs we are affured 
that fuch grounds as had been long 
cultivated, were fo much exhaufted, 
as tobe much worle than the gene- 
rality Of culuwated grounds in Eu- 
rope. Here then, we have an ex- 
ample of one {pecies of poor foil ; 
namely, one that hag been formerly 
very rich, but has been deprived, b 
repeated cropping, of the greatei 
part of the vegetable food it contain- 
ed. The farmer who is in poflefion 
of fuch ground, would no doubt wil- 
lingly reftore it to its former {late ¢ 
the prefent queftion is, what mutt be 

done in order to obtain this end ? We 
have mentioned feveral kinds of ma- 
nures which long pra¢tice has recom- 
mended as ferviceable for improving 
ground : we fhall fuppote the farmer 
tries lime, or chalk; for, as we have 
already feen, their operations upon 
the foil muft be precifely the fame. 
This fubitance, being of a feptic na- 
ture, will act upon fuch parts of the 
foil as are not putrefied, or but imper- 
fefly fo; in conicquence of which, 
the farmer will reap a better crop 
than formerly. The feptic nature of 
the lime is not altered by any length 
of time. In ploughing the ground, 
the lime is more and more perfectiy 
mixed with it, and gradually exerts 
its power on every putrefeible matter 


it touches. As long as any matter of 


this kind. remains, the fermer- wil 
reap good crops: but when the pu- 
treicible matter is all exhautted, the 
ground then becomes perfectiy bar- 
ren ; and the cauitic qualities of the 


lime are moit yojuitly blames 
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burning the ground, and reducing it 
to a caput mortuum; while it 1s 
plain, the lime has only done its of- 
hice, and made the {cil yield all that 
it was capable of yielding. 
When ground has been long un- 
cultivated, producing all the time 
plants, not fucculent, but fuch as are 
very difficulty diffolved, and in a 
manner incapable of putrefaction ; 
there the foil will be exceffively bar- 
reu, and yield very feanty_ crops, tho’ 
cultivated with the greateft care. 
this kind dre thofe lands covered with 
heath, which are found to be the moft 
barren of any, and the moft difficultly 
brought to yield good crops. In this 
cafe hme will be as ferviceable, as it 
was detrimental in the other: for by 
xs feptic qualities, it will continually 
reduce more and more of the foil to a 
putrid ftare ; and thus there will be a 
conftant fuceeffion of better and ber- 
ter crops, by the continued ufe of 
Jime when the quantity firft laid on 
has exerted all its force. By a con- 
tinued ufe of this manure, the ground 
will be gradually brought nearer and 
nearcr to the nature of garden-mould: 
and, no doubt, by proper care, might 
be made ‘as good as any: but it will 
be as great a miftake to imagine, that 
by the ufe of lime, this kind of foil 
may be rendered ly fertile, 
as to think that the other was natur- 
ally fo ; for though lime enriches this 
foil, it does fo, not by adding vegera- 
ble food to it, but by preparing what 
it already contains ; and when all is 
roperly prenared, it muft as certain- 
I be exhaufted as in the other cafe. 
Here, then, we have examples of 
tvo kiads of psor foils ; one of which 
is totally deftroyed, the other greatly 
improved, by lime, and which there- 
fore require very different manures ; 
lime being more proper for the laft 
than dung ; while dung, being more 
proper to reftore an exhaufted foil 
than lime, ought only to be ufed for 
the fir. Befides dunging land 
which has been ‘exhanfted by long 
cropping, it is of great fervice to let it 
lie fallow for fome time: for to this 
it owed its original fertility; and 
what gave the fertility originally, can- 
not fail to reftore it in fome degree. 
By attending to the diftinétion be- 


tween the reafons for the poverty of 
the two foils ju now mentioned, we 
will always be able to judge with cer- 
tainty in what cafcs hme is to be ufed, 
and when is proper. The mere 
poverty ofa foil is not a criterion 
whereby we can judge; we mutt 
confider what hath made it poor. If 
it is natarally fo, we may almoft infai- 
libly conclude, that it will become 
betrer by being manured With lime. If 
it-is artificially poor, or exhaufted by 


Of continual cropping, we may conclude 


that lime will entirely deftroy it. 
(To be continued. ) 
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The Practice of AGRICULTURE, 


( Continued frem page 507.) 
[PON the fame fabjest, and thar 
of harrowing all kinds of corn, 
we are informed, Mr. Bogle after- 
st ts more at q 
with authentic accounts which were 
made at his inftance, and which were 
attended with very great fliccefs. 
Thefe, however, were received too 
Jare ee laft (+d) 
volume of their papers. But the fo- 
ciety, conceiving h's ‘ ftem may be 
attended with confide: .dle advantages 
if brought into genera: praétice, have 
given, at the end of the volume, a few 
of his leading principles. Mr. Bogle 
ftares, 1. ‘That he has known many 
inftances of very great crops having 
been obtained by ing fields of 
corn after they were {prouted ; and 
therefore recommends the practice 
very warmly, 
a, That he has alfo received an av- 
thentic account of one inftance where 
the fame good effects were produced 
by plovghing the field. 
3. On the fyftem of tranfplanting, 


he ftates, that a very t proportion 
of the feed will be faved, a6 a farmer 


mav have a nurfery, or fmall patch of J 


lants, from which his fields may be 
fu ied ; he calculates that one acre 
will yield plants fufficient for one 
hundred acres. 

4- That a very great increafe of 
crops may be obtained by this me- 
thod, probably a double crop, nay 
prhaps a triple quantity of what « 

















































reaped either by drilling, or by the 
broad-caft hufbandry. 

$s ee a meson of the ~ 
may be performed by infirm men 
women, and alfo by children, and that 
of courfe the poor’s ratcs may be con- 
fiderably reduced. 

6. That the expence will not ex- 
ceed from 20s. to 308. per acre, if the 
work be performed by able-bodied 
men and women; but that it wili be 
much lower, if that proportion of the 
work a Pas oe by gnploy- 
ing young iris thou - 
pe to hams : 

7. That m general he has found 
the diftance of nine inches every way 
a very proper diitance for fetting out. 
the plants at; but recommends them 
to be tried at other fpaces, fuch as fix, 
cight, or-even twelve inches. 

8. That he conceives an earlier 
crop may be obtained in this mafner 
than can be obtained by any other 
mode pty noone Lae 

a clean crop ma 

LA. this way Seen f if the 
{ odbe platahed Hanediancg bebore 
pe plants - fet oo the ome A 

g much quicker from tS 
ok the weeds will do from their 
feeds, and the corn will thereby bear 
down the growth of the weeds. 

ro. That fuch lands as are over- 
flowed in the winter and fpring, and 
are of courfe unfit for fowing with 
wheat in the autumn, may be render- 
ed fit for crops of wheat by planting 
them in the ipring, or even m the 
fummer. 

11. That he has known inftances 
of wheat being tranfplanted in Sep- 
tember, ~ 4 November, Februa- 
ry, March, ril, and even as late as 
the middle of May, which have all 
anfwered very well. 

12. That he has known an early 
kind of wheat fown as late as the mid- 
dle of May, which has ripened in very 

ood time; and from that circum- 

ance he conceives, if the plants 
fhould be taken from that early kind, 
the feafon of tranfplanting might be 
prolonged at leaft ull the ift of July, 
perhaps even later. 

13- That he has reafon to think 
wheat, oats, and barley, are not annu- 
als, but are perennials, provided they 
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are eaten down by cattle and fheep, 
eco kept low by the = or fie- 

; are prevented from fpin- 
dling or coming to the ear. ® 
_ 14+ That one very prevalent mo- 
tive with him in pa this plan, 
is, that he is of opinion it may enable 
orertinent to devife —- fu “ 
porting the vagrant poor, o 
and young, who are now to be met 
with every where, both in towns and 
in the country, and who are at pre- 
f:nt a burden on the community: but 
if fuch employment could be ftruck 
out for them, a comfortable fubfiit- 
ence might be provided for them by 
means of their own labour and induf- 
try ; and not only fave the public and 
private charitable’ contributions, but 
may alfo render that clafs of people 
ufeful and profitable fubjeis ; inftead 
of their remaining in a uiclefs, wretch- 
ed,and perhaps a profligate and vicious 
courfe of life. 

Laftly, Mr. Bogle has hinted at a 
fecondary objeét which he has in 
view, from this mode of cultivation, 
which he apprehends may in time, 
with a final degree of attention, 
prove extremely advantageous to a- 
griculture.—-It is, that in the firft 
place, the real and intrinfic value of 
different kinds of grain may be more 
accurately afcertained by making a 
comparifon of it witha few plants of 
each kind fet out at the fame time, 
than can be done when fown in drills 
or broad-caft ; and when the moft va- 
luable kinds of wheat, oats, or barley, 
are difcovered, he ftates, that ina ve- 
ry fhort time (not exceeding four or 
five years ) a fufficient quantity of that 
valuable kind may be procured to 
fapply the kingdom with feed from a 
fingle grain of each kind ; for he cal- 
culates, that 47,000 grains of wheat 
may be produced by divifibility in 
two years — three poste. P 

Upon thefe propofitions the fociety 
> yet a by ay mad Mr. a 

¢ appears to be too fanguine in his 
expectations of feeing his pian reali- 
zedin general prattice, it certainly 
merits the attention of gentlemen far- 
mers. We with them to make fair 
experiments, and report their fuecefs. 
Every grand improvement has been, 
aud ever will be, progreflive. They 
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mauft neceffarily originate with gentle- 
men ; su thiict taniciedht ia even 
ded by almoft imperceptible 
over — rot mes Saatly inci — 
events Mr. eis intitled to 
the thanks of Se toner and of the 
pubhey for the attention he has- 
paid to the ; +. j é 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES on FARMING. 
(Continued from page 510.) 

HOUGH crops of corn and pota- 
T toes, barley, clover and 4 
may be confidered as the ftaple arti- 
cles un farming, yet there are other 
articles of produce which deferve the 

attention of a farmer. : 
Pumpkins is one of thefe: For raif 
ing acrep of pumpkins; "chufe a piece 
of ground near the farm-gard; alight 
loomy foil anfwers beft ; plough it up 


im the fall, then crofs ploughs and har. _ 


row it in the {pring; furrow it out in- 
<0 fquares of ten feet each, and provide 
a quantity of well rotten dung, and 
particularly hogs dung in pr ce 
to any other. ‘ 

In the laft week of May dig holes 
at the inrerfections of the furrows, and 
throw into each two or fhovels 
full of dung, mixing it witha 

l-of the mould dung out of the 
és. About the tenth of June mix 
again the dung and mould im the holes 
and*plant the iced. The yellow fleth- 
ed round pumpkins or the flat ribbed 
fort are reckoned the beft. After the 
feed is planted, plough up the ground 
berween and harrow it; and while the 
plants are growing, lough and har- 
row the ground as Romy as is necef- 
fary to keep it loofe and clear of 
weeds, always hand-hoeing round the 
plants. It is the prattife of fome to 
make up hills and plant the feed in 
hills: This may be proper in Eng- 
land, from whence, I prefume, 
| ame has been brought, where’ the 
ummer fon is weak and faint; but it 
is cértainly improper in this country 
‘under our fcorching fun, and where 
fummers are commonly dry; and 
therefore the holes, when the dung 
and mould are mixed in them for 
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ing, thould be fomewhat lower 
than furface of the ining 
—. About fix or feven feeds 

ld be planted in hole; burt 
when the plants are up and out of 
d from flies or i then the 
weakeft fhould be plucked up, and 
only three of the vigorous plants 
left in each hole. When the pump- 
kins are ripe, gather them into heaps, 
laying them on a thick bed of ftraw 
and cover the heaps well with ftraw 
to guard them from froft. They are 
an excellent food for both cattle and 
hogs. They areto be broken «hee 

in pieces and given ‘to the e 
in troughs of thrown upon clean grafs. 
Several farmers have fattened both 
hogs and cattle entirely with them.— 
The produce is immenfe: it is calcu- 
lated that an acre of groundmay 
duce upwards of twenty tons. 
fame piece of ground may be ufed in 
facceliion for any number of years. 

As the keeping of ftock is of great 

importance there are other raif- 


plough 
twice in the fame furrow to the depth R 
of twelve inches; in about a mon 

ftir it again in the fame manner 
and to the fame depth; in the {prin 
as foon a3 es is fit for plough 
ing, manure the ground with rotte 
farm-yard dung; then ftir the ground 
as before and harrow it; then iow the 
feed, four pounds to an acre, and co- 


‘ver it by another harrowing. Drillir. 


inthe feed is recommended for the 
convenience of hoeing. The carrots, 
while growing, areto be hoed and 
kept of weeds. Amacre will 
——— from 38 to 25 tons of roots. 

e roots may be raifed with a plough 
or dog ‘up with prongs. They are 


-ufed in feeding cows and fheep, fat- 


tening beafts and hogs, and in keep- 
ing horfes.. No milk, cream or but- 
ter, can be than what is got from 
carrots all through the winter and 
fpring; no food will carry on a hog 
quicker or fat him better than raw 
Carrots; cows and oxen. miay be far- 
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e well rd ome and fheep eat 
them greedily: all which prove 
chanahag are one a the moft uleful 
and important crops that can be intro- 
duced into field b - The roots 
fhould be well dried betore they are 


ftored away.——Some have 
cloudhed dias land only fix inches 


d !ving it three ploughings, two 
in e fall and one in the tpring, and 
manuring with twelve loads of rotten 


dung per acre, and found it to yield a 
very great crop. It ihould not be for- 
gotten, that this crop is am excellent 
ation of the ground for barley 
od ees If a farmer could culti- 
vate every eight or ten acres ot 
carrots, or tenacres of potatoes, 
Segatash tery begs tlh wong 
mi p a very 
Stone be fimall. : 
Near Norwich, in England, carrots 
are a common crop: their mode of 
culture is as follows: In autumn they 
plo up the ftubble defigned tor 


<= wi lng yur oes. 


to an acre, which they turn in bya 
trench g with two rlowghe, 
the one ing the other mn the 
furrow. In the tpring the feed is har- 
rowed in, The carrots have three 
hoeings, and the crop is taken up 
with a three pronged fork as it is want- 
ed. Barley is always fown after them. 
The profit on this crop is great, as it 
enables the farmer to keep a large 
ftock, and confequently to provide a 
Jarger quanuty of dung. But to af- 
certain with exattnefs the true value 
of this crop, it would be well fora 
farmer to keep an account of the ex- 
ence, then buy a lot of hogs or oxen, 
atten them with the carrots and fell 
them: This would accurately afcer- 
tain the true value of the carrot crop. 
In England, where’ the winters are 
moderate, fome leave the carrots in the 
ground, and dig them only as the 
are wanted. But others think it bef 
to dig them as foon as the tops wither. 
Then dry them well, and pack them 
clofe together in fome place, 
where are kept for winter food. 
But it is always to be obferved that 
the fuceefs of a carrot crop depends 
greatly on the mature of the foil A 
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‘tened on them compleatly, horfes do 


light ot eo the beft. The 
roots fhould itand at about eight inch- 
es diftant from each other in general. 
The fame pice of ground may be 
ufed alrernately for potatoes ahd car- 
rots, if the farmer has no other ground 
pally fuitable: but it he has, - may 

ow the carrots or potatoes with 
barley and clover. 

Cabbages is a crop much cultivated 
in England for the fuod of cattle. On 
a light loom, plough the ground well 
a ne fall; > _ ro the froft is oe 
of the ground, plough it again in the 
fpring, and a therd tume about the be- 

iming Of April, or latter end* of 

arch. On this earth manure with 
compoft; twelve loads to an acre, 
turn itin,in June. Sow the feed in 
a garden the middie of April; three 
quarters of a pound of feed for each 
acre intended to be planted. Prick 
out the plants when in two leaves, fix 
inches apart from each other, in beds 
pre and for the purpofe. “About the 
2oth of June tranfplant them into the 
field in rows, three feet afunder, and 
the plants eighteen inches diftant.— 
bynes loach ae matic 

t by the p every 
me ere the ant 
ploughed by a man, the 
rows will be eens fh ight enough, 
without the troublefome exaéinefs of 
aline, which is otherwife neceffary on 
fiat land. Some plant in ag A 
feet by two, from plant to plant. And 
it has been obferved that the large: 
the plants are at fetting out, fo much 
the better is the crop. ‘The ground 
mutt be kere clean by hoeing. 

Strong clay land has been found to 
anfwer by the following culture. The 
land was fummer-fallowed, or plough- 
ed the el before, and again the 
fpring following. The feed was fowan 
in April, and the plants fet on three 
feet ndges, two feet from each other, 
the 24th June. They were horfe-hoed 
twice with a fhim plough, which is fo 
conftructed as to cut or fhave the fur- 
face of the ground without turning a 
ridge. The rows were twice hand- 
hoed, and after that furrows were 
ftruck with acommon plough, carth- 
ing up the plants. 

c ime are found to be excellent 
for completing the fattening of oxes 
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or weathers which have had the fam- 

fri ae em pe le 

The Application of the foregoing 
‘adeedicee ~~ 


POTATOES boi 
with rye or barley 


d and mixed 
in the propor- 


clined to think they be applied to 
purpofe “he rae (oa a 


| to carrots. 

Carrots are found to be excellent 
for feeding horfes and fattening fheep, 
cattle and hogs. Boiled and given to 
hogs, they have been found to be 
worth four pounds fterling a ton, or 
af. a bufhel; given raw, they are efti- 
mated to be worth 1/- fterling a buth- 
el, or 40f aton, either for feeding 
horfes or fattening hogs, theep or cat- 
tle. It has been eftimated, and expe- 
rience hath proved, that ten acres of 
prot paces will fatten fixty theep, 


oxen, winter eight 
horfes: This fufficiently thews the 
reat profit arifing from this culture: 


$ 

or is this all, is admira- 
bly cleaned and at for future 
eropa, and the dung arifing in the ex- 
penditure of the crop is of vat confe- 


in the improvement of other 
felds. By actual experiments made, 
it has beea found, twenty tons 
fattened four oxen, weighing, on an 
phi 1330lb. in fourteen weeks, 
each beaft having feven pounds of ha 
per day: and leis than two hundre 
weight fattened a igs bought for the 
purpote all which: old to the butch- 


‘ety yieldeda profit of eight thillings 


The beft ufe of cabbage has been 
mentioned above. The application of 
all roots to the food of exe ay hage 
is the material object; becaufe the 
difference in good hufbandry between 
felling acrop and ufing it at home is 
immenfe.. Upon the moft-moderate 

ion, one acre of potatoes or 
carrots, it -* cattle be : mset well i. 
tered, ily be done by 
a Bie, leaves. o ftu 33.5 zoe 
will in confumption ung 
enough to manure two acres well.— 
The encreafing fertility ofa farm,a 
part of which is fo employed, wants 
no illuftration: it is an objeét alone 
fufficient to change the face of land. 

I hall omit making any obfervations 
on the culture of beans, peas, onions, 
&c. my object being principally the 
improvement of a farm with the view 
of raifing a fattening ftock. Where 
there are natural meadows, I prefume 
thefe will not be neglected; and where 
their is a com of water, I take it 
for granted, a careful farmer will not 
fail to lead it over his floping grounds, 
snap Scenic aedes Wik 

eep for mo: wth 
boggy lands, fhe will be careful to 


_ drain them, or if that cannot be done, 


he will try to produce meadow or 
duck » Which will grow in very 
miry places, and form a tolerable firm 
furtace even upon bogs, fo that ina 
few years they may not only be mow- 
ed, but will be fufficiently firm to bear 
horfes with carts to carry off the hay. 

- Where the land is gravelly and un- 
fit for the culture before mentioned, it 
will be'well to try the fainfoine grafs. 
This is a native of Italy or the hilly 
country bordering on the Alps: It is 


now muck cultivated in France, and 
of late years has been introduced into 
England; and from all accounts, it 
appears as if it would anfwer well ia 
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this country. Itftrikes a deep root, 
grows on poor foils, and yields a large 
crop... Even when fown on the tops 
of hills and on ftony or gravelly 
ground} it is faid that it, will yreld, on 
an average, two tons an acre, and a 
good fall pafture. It is fown broad 
caft among oats or other {pring grain, 
in the fame way as clover, and will 
laft from fifteen to rwenty years. Any 
foil will dofor it if free from fprings and 
ftagnant water. Whenit grows weedy, 
it is harrowed ull che ground has the 
appearance of a fallow. This deftroys 
the weeds and natural gralfles without 
injuring the fainfoine, and adds to its 
duration. Ifhalf what is faid of it be 
true, it certainly will deferve the a- 
tention of our farmers. ‘The feed ma 
be imported from France or Enaland. 
‘The ufual time of fowing it is in A- 
rd, The quantity of iced is four 
Puthels to.an acre. About ten loads 
of dung to an acre, laid on in the fall, 
every four years, and a good harrow- 
ing the dpring following 1s all the cul- 
ture ary. 
There are feveral other artificial 
graffes, fuch as burner, luzerne, &c. 
which are highly recommended, but 
I have fome doubt, notwithftanding 
what is faid of them, whether, upon a 
fair experiment, they will be found to 
excel our blue grafs and white clover, 
orour red clover. Sainfoine, indeed, 
according to what is faid of it, has 
this in its favor, that it will thrive and 
yield a good crop even on poor foils, 
may be fowa with grain, and will laft 
for many years. Its cultureis cheap 
and fimple, and when it begins to fail 
it mav be fooa renewed. But after all, 
the culture of clover deferves the par- 
ticular attention of the farmer, and will 
be found to be one great pillar of good 
hufbandry. The importance of a grafs 
which is of fo hardy a nature as to bear 
jowing with grain, and is fubjed to 
fcarcel any failure; which will, the 
year after it is fown, yield from three 
to four toms of hay from an acre, and 
ven times more at two mowings; 
which will laf one or perhaps two 
years longer if it fuits the farmer, and 
which is tor wheat a better preparati- 
on than the finet fallow, requiring at 
the fume time but one ploughing be- 
Vou. 1. Ne. 5+ , 


fore the wheat is fowed. All thefe 
circamftances unite to render clover 
an object of high importance and weil 
deferving the attention of a farmer — 
The advantage will appear ftill great- 
er when it is conlidered that the crop 
may be all, and ufually is, confumed 
by cattle at home. Hence the farmer 
is enabled to keep great ftocks of cat- 
tle on foils where he could not other- 
wife have any, and thereby raife much 
dung, and keep his land in good 
heart. 

Hitherto [ have directed the atten- 
tion of the farmer almoft altogether 
to the colleéting and making manure 
from his ftock. ‘This is the more ne- 


*ceflary as other kinds of manure, fuch 


as marl, lime, &c. are not always 
within his reach; but where any of 
thefe can be got at a reafonable rate, 
he will be very wrong if he does not 
avail himfelf of the advantage. - 

As the fubject of liming land is of 
importance, I will h@re infert the ob- 
fervations and practice of a friend of 
mine in the ufe of lime for manure, 
which he was fo obliging as to coin- 
municate to me as follows: 

* T have in the courfe of feven years, 

uton as many thouland buthe!s or 
Cone im @ great variety of modes. 
With reipeét to farming for whezt, 
ry¢ or corn, every one takes his owr 
method. It is impoihble to form any 
general rule to fuit all foils. The me- 
thod mutt depend on the quality of 
your land. | If the land be much worn 
out, it will take the les quantity of 
lime. The foil beft adapted for hme 
is a loamy ground inclining to fand, at 
leaft 1 have found it to anfwer beit, 
though I have heard of great things 
being done with lime on clay.’ Deep 
ploughing, in the firit inttance, ought 
to be practifed, but fhallow ploughing 
afterthe lime is laidon. Lime eva- 
porates, but it has a greater inclinau- 
onto fink intothe carth, Mixing it 
well by frequent harrowing is abfo- 
lutely necetlary. You may put ona 
greater quantity if you plough deep; 
bat do not be in hatte for your profit 
the fit year, as the cultivation re- 
quires frequent ploughing and tend- 
ing. Rye will anfwer the firft vear; 
but w!:eat will come to nothing, as the 
- aN ; 
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crops on limed groaned, are ies ond 
the mildews with us 


jJate crops. I n aah 
forty buthels ‘geocrally begin wh 
acre, and put on tite fame pha «dL e- 
very third year. This you may con- 
tinue to do until you your 
in fufficient heart. I have never ex- 
ezeded 120 buthels an acre, put on as 
before defcribed. My land would not 
average without lime above eighit buih- 
els of wheat an acre, and when I had 
limed it fufficiently, I have had in 
fome inftances Sears we and as - 
average twenty 
beft aie for oniadl on ies be is in ue 
autumn, after ploag loaghing deep, oy 
your lime, harrow it in 
ound lie fallow through ee Sih 
Th here is no adva cin lettin 
ground lie idle, as 
well without as pty a — If 5 te 
og to turn yer ground into grafs, 
belt way I have found is, after 
ps the off three ‘eee of ee to Pe 
buckwheat with 
harveft. Let it lie ioc ay in os 
ver, which of itfelf meliorates the 
land; you way then plough it and pro- 


. ceed with th tivation for 
ain, ‘ein lime as before. I 
ave "Gace bee fully ploughed in clover 

when it was in fol Pe : This isa 
great manure, an “gad uF top over- 
ot s for the lofs ne grafs. Ihave 
Pound great benefit by fprinkling a- 


bout a pint of flacked lime on every 
hill of Indian corn juft after it is plant- 


On this I would putt obferve, that, 
had i friend attended to the true 
courfe of crops, he would have expe- 
rienced much greater advantage from 
his lime. ‘The taking three crops of 
grain, or even two crops, after Indian 
corn, muft foul the land and exhauft 
it too much. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 


PP PPB? 


On the Ust of Oxtn in Hussannpey. 
HE ufe of horfes in hufbandry 


would not be fo geacrd ery 
farmers would think for themfe pif 
That oxen hin be $ s ual utility 

working, 
gre se of 


ieee es eet ts 
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old aes ae role Gas 


the four fol 

panty ao pro fet, 
m t 
them. x 


itt. To a new we the’ coft of 
witht oxen is much 


ad. The ales of feeding oxen, 
alfo gives them the preference-—al- 
fhough clean, they will cata coarier 
than horfes, and lefs in quantity. 
3d. They are more hardy, and leis 
fi to difeafe; and they can better 
ure labor, inclemency of weather, 
and the unavoidable expofure in mew 
ements. 
4th, With lofs of fight, old ae, 08 
broken limb, they wil command 


fat, a price equal to 


value. 

As the ftren ar cattle, and 
their value to ed er, depend en- 
tirely on their fnene’ ftri@ attention 
mutt be obferved in the choice of your 
breeding ftock. The form which 
fhould be the a of as cow ‘pend 
or ox, is that of a h 
cular, “ fall, ‘a fake lage 23 

: The fnaller tie bones, the 

el will be the make of the beatt— 
a it will fatten———-and the 

we may eafily conceive, will 

ree | arger proportion of f valuable 
meat. Fleth, not bone, is the butcher’s 
ti, a ftrength, not fize, is the 


‘To “rake the ox moft ferviceable, 

eg pegin ay it when No 
e it frequently, wd it VY» 

and feed it well. i you have room, 
it fhould be houfed with Fale! prec 
and fhould have a feparate 
Tt muft be broken to labor by d beat 
and early put into harnefs;* but only 
ufed asleader to alight load for a year, 
before it thares dha" hoe of a farm.— 
The flownefs of an ox a to be 
the am! objection; and will be 
effectually removed by the . treat- 
ment and care, in breaking them. 

Should the above only induce a few 
_to adopt the ufe of cattle, experience 
of their fuperior utility, muft make it 
general. 


* By this means, their firength i: 
etic applied to the draft of the load, 
and nek divided as with yokes. 
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Letter on the ufe of plaifer of Paris, 
asa manure. From George Lo- 
gan, Efy. to the Philadelphia coun- 
ty fociety for the promotion of a- 
griculture and domeflic manufac- 
fures. 


T is generally allowed, that gyP. 
fum inci mpofed of 
calcaresne arth, Lie nee fo well 
sopereee hes 
nts ve 
ing the of quick lime, when 
burnt. ng calcareous earth as 
forming the bafis of thee selene, 
ay be neceflary to take notice 
Gifferems forms. under which calcare- 


s earths ° : 
o" That ofach is in the greateft quan- 


tity, and ly called calcafeous, 
is difti uithed from the reft by the 
effect which fire has u px & me 
ve it into a quic ; all o- 
thems Beonola pelted termed alkaline 
abforbents. Caicareous earth appears 
in a Somer ees 8 ¢ are ve 
confiderable ftrata of it in the bow 
of the earth, as marble, limeftone, 
and which differ only in the 
degree of purity or mode of concres 


It is oftep-found in veins, filling up 
the rents or cavities of mountains, 
is called calcareous fpar; fome of 
which contain a quantity of this earth, 
but not in a pure ftate: fome are pere 
fectly tranfparent; and trom bein 
cryftals. ’ 

The matter with which animal and 
vegetable fubftances are incruited, or 

aetrated by the waters of particalar 

rings, fo as to retain their external 
‘orm, but lofe their mature, and be- 
come ftone, is generally of this kind 
and thews that this earth is capable 
being diffolved by water, | 
introduced into the texture of anim: 
and vegetable fubftances. This earth 
alfo produces the large pendulous co- 
lumns and cones that are found hang- 
ing from the reofs of large caves, as in 
Derbythire. 

The ftony thells of all cruftaceous 
animals, from the coart2ft, to the co- 
ral and pearl, are all compofed of this 
earth, and a fimall quantity of animal 

lue. A vilcid fluid proceeds from 
furface of the gaimal, which be- 
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comes a tough membrane, and gradu- 
ally hardens into this form. The 
fhells of all kinds of animals, together 
with all coratine coneretions, confift 
of the calcareous earth, united with a 
finall proportion of armal glue. 


Marl is an alkaline earth, but can- 
not be converted to quick lime: it is 
compofed of calcareous earth andclay: 
and jts value, as a manure, is eftimated 
in proportion to the quantity of calca- 
reous earth which it contains. Maris 
affume a variety of colors, but are pro- 
perly divided into thell aud ftone 
mai 


Shell marl is compofed of the thells 
of fhell fith, or other aquatic animals, 
which are imes entire, and often 
decayed or mixed with other earthy 
fubftance. 

Examining this matter, as occurring 
in different places, it may be diitine 
guithed into freth water mar} and the 
marl of fea-hhells. Phe frft is compof- 
ed of a {mall frefh water wilk or fnail: 
this animal, when alive, is not eatily 
difcoverable, the fhells being much of 
the fame colour as the ftones covered 
with the water ; but great numbers ot 
them are to be found in many {fnall 
brooks, particulatly in their paflage 
through the low wet grounds : as the 
animal dies, the thell is depofited. 

The fecond, compofed of fea-thells, 
eonftirutes uch greater colleétions, 
and is found ininnuinerable places now 
far removed from the fea. That,moft 
particularly defcribed by naturalifts, is 
a collection of this kind in Touraine, 
aprovince in France. The part of the 
country, where it is found, is compu- 
ted to contain eighty iquare miles of 
furface ; and wherever they dig to 2 
certain depth, they find this collection 
of thells, compofing a ftrata of twenty 
feetthick. ‘The country at prefent is 
-_ hundred and eight miles from the 

Ca. 

The ftone ox clay marls bear more 
or leis retemblance to clay; they are 
very various in their coloar, and other 
appearances, but agree in containing 
a quantity of clay united with calcare- 
ous earth, fo asto etferveice with acids 
——the ftone marls are harder than the 
clays, but upon being expoied to the 
achon of the fun and froft, they cram. 
ble into powder. which is cafily mixed 
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with the foil, though fome of them re- 
eee vty long time before they are 
divided fine enough to be mixed com- 
pletely vith it. 

Theie are the principal forms in 
‘whitch calcareous earth is found, They 
all derive their origin from the calca- 
yeous matter of thei!ls s for we find re- 
lies of thells in by tar the greateft 
number of limeftones, chalks, gyp- 
jums, and marbles. + ©) aw 

From ahe natural hiftory of thefe 
foiliis, and their effects in promoting 
vegetation, we may conclude that they 
contain in themfelves a certain nour- 
ifhment to plants, arifing from a con- 
centration of the animal glue exifting 
in their original ftate of thell-fith. — 

Too much pains cannot be taken to 
engage our farmers gencrally io the 
ufe of thefe valuable manures. 

Lam, gemiemen, 
“With great reipea, 
: »» "Your friend, 
GEORGE LOGAN. 
tenton, Oober 35 173q. 

Read before the fociety; O&tober 

ah, 1789. 
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4 Lettres from L’ Avner Le Beane, 
fo Monstzur.De Burron. 


The Riches of the Englifh Farmers, 
and the Dig erence between them aud 
the Frenc'. cs Wie 4 


- 


STAMFORD, &e. 
Sak, 


rps in the conntry. you perceive 

mutt, the difference there is be- 
tveen France and England; one might 
almoft jay, that nxury reigns as much 
in the ccuntry in England, as it does 
in the cities in France. ‘The Engith 
tarmer is rich, and enjoys all the con- 
veniencies of life in abundance: if he 
labours for the merchant, he partakes, 
as well as the reft of his countrymen, 
of the adtatitages of commérce. In 
fevcial parts ot England, a farmer’s 
fervant drinks his tea, betore he goes 
to plow. 

The wifdom of the Englith govern- 
ment, is to be juftly pratted for takin 
{ich particular care of the happinets 
oi this clei of men, which we ought 
to regard’as the tft, becaufe ’ts they 


who fubfift all the reft. :.A constry 
where the farmer is in ealy circum- 
ftances, muit be arich country. The 
cultivation of the land, and the welfare 
of thoie Fuployed in it, fhould be the 
ptincip. object of the legiflative pow- 
er. “Tis unreafonable that he who 
fows, thould reap only for others, and 
that he who labors, thould-not enjoy 
the fruits of his labor, Ler the max: 
ims, di¢tated by hard-heartednefs to 
the miferable, which but two often is 
the concomitant of luxury and opu- 
lence, and adopted by bil olicy, be 
whatthey will; lands are always better 
cultivated, in pronortion as the farMers 
arericher : at leaft, certain it is, thofe 
who are ill fed, are not able to endure 
the fatigue’ of labour. 

Our neighbours, in this refpect, at 
upon quite different Saidiciahes hu- 
manity dictates them, and experience 
fhews their wifdom. The care with 
which the country is culuvated with 
them, is the confequence of the plen- 
ty, in which the farmer hves ;. and if 
he is truly, commonly fpeaking, more 
robuft here, than in Frances tis, per: 
haps, beeatafe he is betrerded. +The 
fruits of hisdabor, are not Only fuffici- 
ent for his neceflities, but alfo enable 
him to procure that fort of fuperfluity, 
which makes what we term, fhe plea- 
Swed life ; and which vari® accord-— 
ing to’mens different conditions, all 
of which we may fay, have their lux- 
uries. In England, as well as in Hol- 
land, the villages are neater and better 
ouilt, than in France ; every thing in 
them declares the riches of the inha- 
bitants. . One perceives by the houfes 
ot the Englifh farmers, that they are in 
ealy circumftances enough, to have 
a taite for neatne{?, and that they have 
leifure fuflicient to fatisfy it. 1 have 
found them every where well cloathed. 
‘Lhey never go out in the winter, with- 
out a riding-coat. ‘Their wives and 
daughters not only drefs, but adorn 
themiélves. In the winter, they wear 
fhort cloth cloaks, todefend themfelves 
from the cold ; and ftraw-hats, in the 
fummer, to guard themfelves from the 
heat Of the ian. All the Englith wo- 
men have fine complexions, even thole 
in- the country, are not withour ; and 
the eafe they enjoy, permits them to 
take care of them. A young country 
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a ‘ ’ 
girly in other countries, is a meer pea- 


t 3. here, by the neataefs cf herdrefs 
and genteelnels of her perfon, you 
contd take ber for a thepherdefs in 
oue of our romances, I koow provin- 
ces in France, where there is no differ- 
ence between the man and his wite, 
but the petticoat ;*fonie of them alio 
labour as much, efpecially in the coun- 
try, where they participate with them 
the fatiguing labor. of the plow. We 
very rarely fee the Enghih womea em- 
ployed in laborious works. 

The effects of this wife economy are 
vifible in every thing in the country, 
even in their ok ; and rhe earth 
repays the hufbandman, with ulury, 
what it coft him to have good hories, 
and feed them well. If he carries his 

rain to market, he hes one particu- 
> for his own riding. But ’tis at 
horie-racesefpecially that wefee proofs 
of the comfortable lives the: Enghth 
farmers lead, There are, none where 
you do not fee two thoufand country- 
men, moft of which have their wife or 
daughter behind them ; and you often 
fee great fat farmers wives galloping 
there, who are happy enough to have 
horfes able to carry them. People ne- 
ver run after diverfions, except when 
their family affairs do not require their 
prefence at home. 

Tis pity this plenty which the En- 


. glifh farmer enjoys, thould make him 


fo pros aod infolent. He does not 
only difpute the road with thoie whom 
the order of fociety has made his iu- 
periors, but fometimes joftles and in- 
jults them, for his pleafure. Whoever 
has forty fhillings a year eftate, gives 
his vore at elections for members of 
parliament ; an Englifh farmer is very 
proud of this ie hg and thinks 
more of making his advantage, than a 
good ufe of it. How happy would 
the. Englith people be, if they had a 
right 7 ap all their advantages ! But 
it does not appear that they are fenfible 
of their value; for rich as they are, 
they are not the lefs venal for it. They 
do not reflect, that in making fo bad a 
ufe of this privilege, they run the 
rifque of* loofing it; and that thofe 
who buy their votes, muft naturally 
fell their own. Yet he fells his vote ; 
and inftead of giving it to the honeft- 
eit man in the county, gives it to him 
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who gives him moft beer. As the fare 
mers live more comfortably here, than 
in other countrics ; they are move ad- 
dicted to drink; than any where elie. 
Nothing ts fo frequeat as drunkennefs 
among the common peopleof Eng’ tnd, 
This vice is fo habitual to fome of 
them, that it deprives them of all o- 
ther confiderations; even that ofdeath 
itfelf. Every body knows, that thofe 
unhappy wretches who are condemned 
to fuiler the deverity of juftice ; die 
contentedly, provided they die drunk. 


I will tell you what happened fome 


rears {ince at Lincoln, a confiderable. 
a city jn tus neighbourhood,— 
Five or fix wretches lay in the prifon 
there, under fentence of pot 4 for 
robbing on the highway: two days, 
before that.of their execution, they 
found means to get out of the place in 
which they were confined, by break= 
ing a hole through the wail; but un- 
happily for them, the place they got 
into, when efcaped out ot the durgcon, 
was acellar. They were heated with 
working, and finding good beer, drank 
fo plentitully of jr, that they were all 
found drunk in tire cellar the next 
morning. ‘ 

However, in the midft of this plen- 
ty, we ealily perceive that the farmer 
is not jo gay here, as in France; fo 
that he may perhaps be richer, with- 
out being happier, The Englith of 
all ranks have that melancholy air, 
which makes part of their national 
character. The farmers here, thew 
very little mirth, even in a ir drunk- 
enneijs: whercas in Franf€e, the far- 
mers in feveral provinces diimk noth- 
ing but water, and yet are as gay as 
ible. ‘The fhepherd conducting 
lus flock, the plowman leaning at his 
plow, the artificer in the midft ¢f his 
work, even the moft laborious ; -aour 
country, every body fings: whether 
it be that the greateit part of them are 
infenfible ot the toils of their conditi- 
on, or that they only iung to alleviate 
them, I that not examine; but they 
certainly cither by conftitution or ree 
flection take the wifeft courte. 

The people in France are of a mild 
difpofition, and fatisfied with a little ; 
they are ot all Europeans the beit tor- 
med tor happineis, and I think their 
moderation proves, they very much 
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deferve it. Henry IV, who knew this 
and admired it, as foon as ever he had 
eftablithed peace inhis kingdom,found 
there was a neceflity to eale the coun- 
try. He, as wife a politician as a good 
printe, defired thofe who cultivated 
the earth, fhould reap the fruits of it 
without bitternefs. Death deprived 
France of him too foon. 1 wifh a king, 
who loves his fubjects as much as the 
wife monarch under whofe 
ment we hve, could execute 
jet; fo worthy of one of his anceft- 
ors, himfelf the father of 


e. 
Far the honor to 
1 R, 


Your moft humble, &e. 


BPA DPDP DD 


INDUSTRY RECOMMENDED. 
An ALLEGORY. 


$ Jndufry was going abroad car- 
A ly et? labour, a climbing, 
ith great patience, a mountain 
an which he was obh to pais, he 
efoied on the fammit a beautiful nymph 


uncommon 


employed in fearching for unc 
flowers, and often viewing, with great 
atrention, the wide extended fcenes 
which were ftretched around her. Her 
eyes were piercing as the beams of the 


evening ftar, with a ce-tain twinkling 
waatonnefs in themthat heightened the 
refemblance. Her features were irre- 
gular, yet not le(s pieafing than thofe 
of a more ty. She hada 
moft wildnets in her air, her 
drefs, her countenance ; and fome- 
thing fo {peakably inquifitive in the 
Jatter, that almoft every feature feem- 
ed to alk a queftion. Upon the ap- 
broach of Indufiry Tne fell into imme- 
diate “ifcourfe with him, and afked 
him, almoft in the fame breath, who 
he was, where he lived, whither he 
was going, and what there was in the 
pact. we. ame worthiceing? /nduffry 


ever accuftomed to make the of 


his time, anfwered the lait queftion 
firft. He told her, that there was no- 
thing fo well worth wy | as a beau- 
ufal pleafure-houfe in the adjacent 
wood, and offered to conduct her to 
jt. Thenymph, whofe name was Cu- 


righty, eagerly followed him and by 


- ‘fatiable 


$ pro-- 


the namberlefs queftions fhe put te 
him as they palled, difcovered an in 
irft after knowledge, Jn 
dufiry, who liked the humour of the 
Sie ivieap at tana nat tach 
is; and t 
fhe found herfelf deccived in fome 
points, when fhe arrived at the wood, 
[oat Sonepe neta & any others 
one Bs Teaes “atin Sooner © 
eciver, and yie to every 
of his that might end te her a sane 
tion. In conieqgence of this conver- 
fation, Curig/ity, in due time, a 
forth a fon, who, by order from 
Sylvan Deities, was named Travel.— 
He was favored by all the Gods, and 
in his youth was frequently inftruéted 
by them in vifions. As he grew up, 
he difcovered in his temper his moe 
ther’s thirit of knowledge, and his fa- 
ther’s activity; he never ftaid longer 
in any place than, like the bee, to col- 
lect the fweets he found there. Pleas 


Sore and Wifdomwere his 
and his attendants were Plooty ad 
Variety. By obferving the manners 
and cuftoms of various nations, he be- 
came polite and unprejudiceds and by 
comparing their laws, and various 
modes of worihip and government, he 
learned to be juit and politic, and to 
ferve the gods acceptably. Ina large 
city, where much was to be feen, 
recourfe for accommodations to 
the houfe of a ———- who was 
known totake a pleafure in entertains 
mg travellers. The name of this per- 
fon was /dlenefi, He was acorpulent 
good-natured man. If he had but pro- 
vilion for the day, a companion to 
laugh away the hours, which were o- 
therwife tedious to him, he was con- 
tented. He never interfered in the in« 
tereit of others, nor felt the emotions 
either of friendthip or enmity. He 
would not, on any accqunt, go two 
furlongs from his own door ; but ufed 
to fay, pleafure and trouble were fach 
inveterate enemies, that they coukt 
not poilibly meet upon the fame occa- 
fion ; he was much entertained with 
the converfation of Travel; and con- 
ceiving 2 defign to diffuade him from 
rambling any more, thathe might keep 
him with him, “ My friend, faid /d/e« 
neft, 1am amazed at your ftrange dif- 
pofitioa, Who, like you, would tor 
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ever wander about, in fearch of plea- 
{ure, and not ftand ftill a moment to 
enjoy it? Why will you expofe your- 
felf to perpetual dangers, and needile(s 
difficulties, and undergo abroad a 
thoufand inconveniencies which you 
would never meet with at home? Why 
fhould you, who are a free man, fabmit 
to the arbitrary government of a {ea 
captain 3 more boifterous than the ele- 
ment on which he commands: or to 
the no lefs abfolute fway of an itiner- 
ant coachman ?” “ Ceafe your que- 
ries, faid Travel, till I have pagers 
an equal number ; and then, if you 
leafe, we will balance the account.— 
How can you Wafte your time, ard im- 
pair your health, by refufing to give 
your body and imind that due exercife 
nature fo loudly calls for ? How can 
you confine that aduous curiofity, 
which was implanted in the foul w 
urge you on to unbounded knowledge, 
within the narrow limits of a fingle 
city or province? Are you really fo 
deftitute of courage as to be over-aw 
by vifionary dangers and trivial incon- 
veniencies ?” [ere ended the difpute. 
Idlenefi would not be at the to 
urge further arguments, and, it he had, 
would Trave/ have ftaid to hear them. 


PVA AV VO 


Anecpote of Kinc Pixie, and the 
* ungrateful COURTIER. 


HILIP, king of Macedon, fent one 

of his courtiers on a voyage, to 
tranfact an affair of fome confequence ; 
but a ftorm comingon, thecourtier was 
thipwrecked, and mult have perifled, 
had it not been for the hofpitality of a 
peafant who lived on the {ea-fhore, and 
who ventured his own lite ina {mall 
erve that of a diftrefled 
ftranger ! By this peafant the courtier 
was taken up, brought to his own 
houfe, recovered, and treated with the 
utmott humanity ; and, after ftaying 
with hima month, kindly difimuiled, 
and furnifhed with money to bear his 
expences. At his return, the Kiag 
was made acquainted with the peril he 


bad beem in, andthe diftrefs he had 


boat, to 


undergone ; but not with the benefits 
he had received. Philip, moved with 
the ftory, told him he would remember 
his fidelity, and the dangers he had 
fuffered for his fake. ‘The courtier, 
taking advantage of the king’s promife 
told him he had obferved a beautiful 
little farm on the fea-coaft, that exactly 
fuited his tafte, an the very {pot where 
he had been wrecked, and befought 
him to beftow it on him, as 2 monu- 
ment of his efcape, and his majefty’s 
bounty. Accordingly Philip wrote to 
Paufanias, the governor of the pro- 
vince, to put him in poffeflion of the 
defired farm. ‘The poor peafant, who 
had fo generou‘ly faved the hfe of ths 
wretch, being robbed of his right, and 
ftung with the ingratitude of the aét, 
immediately made a journey to the 
court of Philip, applied himéelf to the 
king, and coheed, his ftory. Philip, 
amazed and enraged at the ingratitude 
of his villainous courtier, had him 
feized iaftantly, and marked in the 
forehead with thefe words, THE UN- 
GRaTcFruL Guest! andreftored the 
farm to its proper owner. 


. 
POPP 


For the Chrifian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer's Magaxize. 
PROPAGATION or MULES. 
A Perfon, well acquainted with 


the emoluments arifing from the 
ropagation of mules, and who has the 
arming intereft at heart, recommends 
that quadruped as the moft lucrative 
animal they can generate. They com- 
mand a ready fale, at forty or fifty 
dollars a piece: at one year old, though 
produced from mares of not half that 
value. They might be made an ar- 
ticle of export to the Weft India if- 
lands, where they are much ufed, on 
the fugar eftates, and fell for from 20 
to 20 guineas. For drudgery, they 
are far juperior to horfes, and require 
not the one-fixth the keeping, living 
upon the very refuge of the farm.— 
Their ftrength and longevity ought to 
make them objects with the hufband- 
man for the cultivation of the earth. 
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Urora ubhers in theglor’ous day, 
A ‘That thot thro’ realms of death 

the vivid ray, 

And thed the balm of peace. 
Celeft’al harbingers proclaim our hope, 
The Sav’our’s Born, and Nature’s 

mighty prop 

Bids Sty furrow ceafe! 

Spirit of grace, before -whofe awful 
fight, height, 
The groves retire on Pindus lofty 

Breathe on my trembling lyre! 

Smile on the bande off ang of the 

poor, ous ftore, 

Brought not from pride’s felf-righte- 
But waits thy kindling fire! 


ft ever rapture ona theme divine, 
With hallow’d incenfe rofe from hu- 
man fhrine 
To mix with feraphs lays: 

If bands of angels andarchangels bring 
Vheir golden harps to hail the infant 
king, 

Receive my mite of praife! 
Ages before thisazure arch was rear’d, 
When on the pons void no form 
appear’ 
Of mountains tow’ring peak; 
Of grove, or plain, or rivers winding 
ftream ; 
Or fun, or ftar, had caft a lucid beam, 
To chear the dread opaque. 


The Almighty Sire revolved the plan, 
And caus’d the fhadows of the ftate 
of man 
To pats before his throne. 
He faw_ them tempted,——lofe their 
blifsful ftate, (late, 
Deeply involy’d in woe ;—but ah! too 
_ . They’d mourn th’ unhappy deed. 
Divine compafs’on fill’d th’ eternal 
mind, [kénd, 
And to the errors of his offspring- 
Redempt’on was decreed. 


His facred fon, the darling of his foul, 
Oifer’d ‘to drink far man the bitter 


bowl, 
And fuFer in his ftead. 
Adam tor ali his race the curfe pro- 
cur’d, 
But Cu oer the dreadful penalty en- 
ur’d, 
And bruis’d the ferpent’s head. 


The Holy Spirit too would undertake, 
To cure the deadly wound that fin 
fhould make, 
And juttice mercy crown’d. 
The facred Three th’ amazing con- 
tract feal’*, 
And a F bright intelligence was 
uD 
With rev’rence moft profound. 
Nor can th’ eternal plan of myftic love, 


By all the arts of hell abortive prove 
For num’ rous hearts hal vel 


-And fad captivity be captive | 


Receive the gift by union with the 


1a ’ 
And all their griefs be heal’d. 
Now light, mankind, your hofpitable 
hres ’ 
And let the fame fuch charityin{pires 
Like holy incenfe rife! 
More {weet than all the choiceft -fra- 
ant gums, 
Theeaftern {ages mingl’d in perfumes, 
A coftly facrifice! 


Far in the eaft they faw an'unknown 


ftar, here ; 

Gild with fuperior light the hemif- 
Led by the fparkling ray: 

They found the place of Jesu’s hum- 


ble birth, earth, 
Saw bands of angel forms defcend to 

With heav’: s eternal day. 

The fong begins ,—the morning-ftars 
rejoice, 

Mortals fo favor’d join your grateful 
voice! 

On earth be endlefs peace! 
Celeft’alharbingers proclaimour hope, 
The Sav’our’s Born, and Nature’s 

mighty prop 

Bids ev'ry forrow ceafe. 
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Aa Ux Mn writien on New-Yiar’s 
Eve. 
O Lorn, in this concluding eve, 
Thy holy namel willrevere; 
Who of md prs Tg hath prolone’d, 
My thread of life another year. 


Nor life alone ! did enjoys 
But health and ftrength thro’ all the 
year; 
And perfeét peace which is T own, 
A bleflingJ eftcem moft dear. 


Thy bounty has with food in fore, 
My humble table, daily fread; 
My body hath been all along, 
With food convenient for me, fed, 


And when the timely hours-of fleep, 
Did to refrefhing reft invite: . 
Thou didft my peaceful fhimbers 
watch, [night. 
And fafely guard me-thro’ each 


When diftant friends fecure I reach’d, 
Thy providence I freely own; 

Or whilit Itravell’d on the road, 
And: lodg’d in towns to me un- 


known. 


Thro’ thy iffion ev’ry place, 
Did to thy fervant health afford; 

Sate 1 went out, and fafe return’d, 
For théu waft ever with me, Lord. 


Oh! may thy prefence guard me fll, 
And guide, my . fteps. in virtuous 


Ways} 
For in the midf of fhares I walk, 
And wander in a dangerous maz. 
And whilft my errors, Lord, and all, 
Thy gracious mercies I review}; 
I wonder and adore the grace, 
That hath preterv’d me hitherto. 
AVEO OVO Orn Ar 
Tue FIRE-SIDE. 
Bar Chive, while the bufy crowd, 
The vaia, the wealthy, and the 
proud, 
In Folly’s maze advance ; 
Tho’ fingularity and pride 
Be call’d our choice, we'll itep abde, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 
From the gay world we’ll oft retire 
‘To our own family and fire, 
Where love our hours employs ; 
Vou. L No. 5« 


No nolfy neighbor enters here, 
No intermediing franger near, 
To {poil our heart-felt joys. 


If Hold happinefs we prize, 
Within our breatt this jewel lies ; 
And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing 10 bettew 
Vromourowndelves ourjoysmatt fuw, 
And that dear hut, our home. 
Of reft was Nozh’s dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing the left 
Tharfite-retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excurfion o’er, 
The difan pointed bird once-more 
Explor’d the facred bark. 
Tho’. fools fpurn Hymen’s gentls 
OW'IS, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
, By fweet experience know, 
That marriage, nghtly underftood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradife below. 

Our babes ‘hall richeft comforts bring 5 
if tutor’d right, they'll prove a {pring, 
When-e pleafures ever rife : 
We'll form their minds, with itudious 

care, ad 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair, 
And train them for the fhres. 


While they our wifeit hours engage, 
They'll joy ouryouth,fupport our age, 
And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev’ry day, 
And thus our fondeit loves repay, 

And recompence our cares. 


No borrow’ djoys! they’re all ourown, 
While to the world we live anknown, 
Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs ! we egyy not your ftate ; 
We losk with pity on the great, 
And blefs our humbler Jot. 


Our portion is not large, indeed ; 

But then how little do we need ! 
For Nature’s calls are tew : 

In this the act of living hies, 

To want nao more than may tafe, 
And make that little do. 


We'll therefore relith with conten:, 
What’er kind Providence has ient, 
Nor aim beyond our pow’r 3 
rr ~. + % - ; 
For, if our ftock be very {matl, 
Vis prudence to enj>y ial, 
Nor Lol: the I reicat four. 
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To be refign’d, when ills betide, 
Patient when favors ar 2 
And pleas’d with favor’s giv’n ; 
Dear Chloe, this is wifdom’s part; . 
This is thar incence of the heart, 
Whofe fragrance finells toheav’n. 


We'llafk no long protracted treat, 

Since winter life 1s feldom fweet ; 
But, when our feaft is o’er, © 

Grateful from table we’ ll arife, 

Nor grudge our fons with envious eyes 
The relicks of our itore. 


Thus;hand in hand,thro’ life we'll go; 
Its chequer’d paths of joy and woe 
With cautious fteps we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain fCenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 
And mingle with the dead. 


While confcience, likea faithfal friend, 

Shall thro’ the gldomy vale attend, 
And cheer oar dying breath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts ceafe, 


Like a kind angel whif ace, 
And {inooththe bed of death, 


AOA PVA 


Th WINTER's WALK. 


Be my fair, where’er we rove, 
Whe dreary profpeéts round us 
rile ; : 
The naked hill, the leaflef$ grove, 
Thehoaryground,the frowning fkies! 
Nor-only through the wafted plain, 
Stern Winter, is thy force confefs’ds 
Sull wider {preads thy horrid reign, 
1 feel thy power wlurp my breaft. 


Enlivening Hope and fond Defire 
Refi an the heart to Spleen and Care; 
Scarce frighted Love maintains his fire, 


And Rapture faddens to defpair, 


In groundie’ hope, and caufelefs fear, 
Ynhappy man! behold thy doom, 
$ul! changing with the changefil year, 
‘Lhe flave of funthine and of gloom. 


Tird with vain joys, and falfe alarms, 
With mental and corporeal ftrife ; 
Gpatch me, my Stella, tothy arms, . 


And igreen me from the ills of life. 


The CurisrTiaw’s, ScHOLAR's, and Faamen’s Macazine, 


_ On Gon’s OMNIPOTENCE. . 
HEN s hoft. God’s cho- 
e wn: tri os arfu'd, } 
cryftal w admiring waters 
ftood ~~ . 


When thro’the dreary wafte the 
their way, me im 
The — and pour’d forth 
a : 
What limits can th’ almighty good- 


nefs know, 
Since feas can harden, and fince rocks 
can flow? 


PPA AA 


Thé Curistian’s Fortitune inthe 
Hour of Deatu. 


Ww fhould my foul ftart back 
with fear, 
At the grim form of ghaftly death? 
What tho’ the. dreaded monfter near, - 
Shou’d ftrike his dart, and ftop my 
breath? 


My foul fecur’d by fov’reign grace, 
May death’s wee tervetasediey ; 

May all its horrors boldly face, — 
Rejoice in life, nor dread to die. 


Fir’d with the hopes of heav’n, I view 
Its ten-fold horrors with difdain: 
My Saviour’s death my hopes reaew, 
Who fpoil’d its fting, aatd left its 

pain. 


The guilty foul fhall view with dread, 
The ghaft!y monfter’s fatal dart; 

While, level’d at his impious head, 
Immortal anguith ftrikes his heart. 


Not fo the faint, whofe pardon’d guilt 
Infpires his breaft with joys divine; 

The ties around whofe fainung head, 
Immortal blifs and glory thine. 

This be a lot, when death’s. cold 


han 
Shall feize this feeble mortal clay; 
With joy I’d wait the great command, 
Nor ia this prifon with to flay. 


baled si let oe fianer agp 
An ong, plunge into deipair; 
My hopes, fecur'd, thall reach the fky, 
And angels fhout my fpirit there! 


"Fo DECEMBER and] ANUARY, 1789—90. 


CHARITY: ox Cudistian Love. 
HAT tho’ I boat the ways of 


heav’n to fcan, 


In all the tongues and eloquence of 


n, 
Or eels modulate with lips of fire, 
In ftrains which lift’ning angels might 


Did feience her myfterious page un- 
r 1 

And wit Qbline truths enlarge my 
oul; 

Did prophefy, in one expanfe of light, 


Lay all the future open to my fight: 
What th»’ my faith all mniracles dif 


| ny 

Bid olan afcend, and mountains melt 
away, 

Rocks at my fiat into ocean hur!’d, 

And earthqu break the order of 

a ald t world; “- 

regulate 4 obedient un, 
in ae orbits bid the planets run, 


Nature conyuls’d, a diff’rent alpe& 
wear . 

Confound the feafons, and invert the 
year: 

Xe did not charity its aid beftow, 

Infpire my voice, and in my bofom 


», glow, ) 
Tho’ fweeter far than angels everfung, 


Perfuafionon mylipsenamour’d hung, 
My faireft eloquence fhould farce fur- 


> 
The sinkling fymbal or the founding 
s. 
Faith, fcience, prophecy, would all 
expire, 
Nor —_ one fpark to wake the dying 
re. 
What tho’ I confecrate my goods to 
blefs 


And faccaur patient merit in diftrefs, 
AsHicted virtue of its tears beguile, 

a Ra face of forrow wear a 
Or could * with the glorious three al- 


ly’d, 
The fiery furnace un *d, divide; 
efs my foul, 


Yet did not charity po 
And all its and faculties con- 


troul, 
My moft heroic fortitude were vain, 
Patience of evil, and contempt of paia ; 
My git ee the wuaeeeed to be- 
ien 
la vale would begin, in weaknefs 
end. 


6st 


The CuxistTian WARFARE. 


ORTALS inconftant tumults 
dwell; | - 
War with the world began: 
Satan and all the powers of hiell 
Combine to ruin man. 


Where thall we fly?) whence fuccours 
bring, . 
But, Lord, from thy ftrong arm? 
What but the thadew of thy wing, 
Can fhelter us from harm? 


The backler bring, the bow extend; 
Grafp in thy hand the fpear: 

While thou wilt deign tobe our friend, 
No danger can we fear. 


No peftilence that walks around, 
Tainting the mid-day air, 

No arrow of the night can wound: 
‘No hunter can eninare. 


O God, arife, thew us thy light; 
Our foes in ambuth lie: 

Beneath Chrift’s banner let us fight, 
And fin and death defy. 


The robe of mercy let us wear; 
The fword of jyftice wield: 

Salvation’s helmet let us bear; 
And, faith, be thou our fhield. 


Clad in heayen’s armour bold we 
ftand, 
Orr foorteps thal! not flide: 
Tho’ thoufands fall at our right hand, 
Ten thouiand at our fide. 


But we'll go on from ftrength ta 
ftrength, 
And fongs of triumph fing; 
Till glorious we aicend at length 
The city of our king. 


There ‘faints and @nartyrs conquerors 
dwell, 
Deatli’s arrows broken lie; \ 
Sin is no more—o’ er vanquiih’d hei’ 
The Chriftian flag waves high. — 
PP PVA VPEPV PD 
The Grassorper and ANT. 


W HEN winter’s rage and crue! 
ftorms 
Of every pleafant tree, 

Had made the boughs ftark naked all, 
As bare as bare might be; 


When not a flow’r was left i’th’ field, 
Nor green on buth or brier, 

But all was robb’d in piteous plight, 
Of fummer’s rich attire; 
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A grafshopper; in great dittreds, _ 
Unto an ant did come, 

And faid, dear friend, I pine for food, 
I pray ‘thee, give me fome; 


Thou art not, pinch’d, aa like me3 
1 know, “thine carl 

For winter’s want an a F, diftrefs 
In fummer doth prepare. 


Know’ it thou my care, replied th¢ ant, 
And fik’tt ix too full well, 
Then, wherefore tal’ thou not the 
like 
Gr afshopper? pray thee, tell. 


Marry, quoch a phe fummer-time 
I merrily do pafs 

And fing ¢ aif day mot chearfully ” 
In the © delightful erafs. 


i take no care for time to come, . 
My mind is on my fong; 

And think the glorious funthine e-days 
Are everlafting long. 


While chee art hoarding up thy food 
Againft thofe hungry days, _ 

Mindlefs of thought or future time, 
Pleafure ¥ only praife. 


Tis therefore now I’m driv’ n to thee, 
To thare thy frienclly ftore 

‘Thou art decetv’d, Eat fard the ant, 
1 labor’d not therefore. 


Twas not for thee I'did provide, 
With tedious toil and pains ; 

But that myfelf, of labors pait, 
Might have the future gains. 


Such idle ones muft buy their ees ; 
Tis beit when deareit 

And note this leflon now too I: % 
Which by the ant is taught. 


If fummer be your finging-time, 
When you do merry-make, 

Winter muft be your weeping-time, 
When penance you muft take, 


PODAD Orn 
On ler Biatu Day. By a Lavy. 


fe HOU oe ty fupreme by whoie 
command I live, 

The grateful tribute of my praife re- 
ceive; 

To thy indulgence I my being owe, 

And all the wee that ph that being 
flow: 

ares? - eighteen funs have form’d the 

ing vear, [the iphere ; 
And ria their deftin’d’ courfés roy und 


Since then my, undittingwith’d form 
Amon "he ele heaps of matter 


aid: 

Thy fkill my elemental clay refin’d, 

The vagrant particles intoorderjoin’ ds 

With perfect fymmetry compos’d the 
whole, 

And a d ‘hy facred image on my 


A foul, {ufceptible of endlefs joy, 
Whate form, nor foree, nor tunie, can 
e’er deftroy; 
Whichihalliufvive when nature claims 
- mv breath, 
Ard bid defiance to the darts of dent, 
‘yorcalms of bleds, with: active free- 
fear, * 
And live, when earth, and fkies, fhal] 
- ‘be no more, 
or of tet mn vain my tongue ef- 
ay 's$ 


For this ioral sf to {peak thy 
How (hell my heart its grateful fenfe 


reyeal, 
Where — enercy of words muft 
€¢ 
Oh! may its influence in my life ap- 


pear, 
And ev’ry ‘aGion, prove my thanks 
ncere. 
Grant me great Ged! a heart to thee 
inchn’d; 
Increafe my faith, and reétifymy mind. 
Teach mebetimes, to tread thy facred 


way 
And tothy § Prvikectaleciate mydays; 
Sull as sol hi fe’s perplexing maze | 


Be 4 he ‘guiding ftar to mark my 
Condu the fteps of my ungarded 
a th ee y unga 


vy ’ 
And point their motions to the paths 
“of trath. 
Protect me by thy providential cares 
And warn —s tofhun thetempter’s 


fnar 

Through al the fhifting feenes of vas 
ried life, 

In calms a or ruffling ftorms of 
grief; 

Thro’ each event of this inconftant 
ftare, 

Preferve my temper, equal and fedate; 

Give me a mind that nobly can defpife, 

The low defigns and little arts of vice. 


.* —_  \ bee 





s of 
tant 


ate 3 
vife, 





Be my seligion,fuch as taughtLy thee, 
Mike frompride, and iuperitition iree ; 
re ava. 
My ve itrengthen, and my_pailon 

iy 
To ara >4 favor, be my fartt great 


And to Raw fcope, may ev'ry aétion 
Amid. ps vt Ne ofa palperous 


Whofe flatt’ ring charm the untaeor'd 
heart elate ; 
- I reficét cowhom thefe piftsfowe, 
bleis the bounteous from 
whence they tiow; 
Or if an adverie fortune be my fhare, 
Let notits terrors tempt me todefpair ; 
But or - thee, a fteady faith main- 


And on slhgnod which thy decrees 


On thy 4 providence depend 
The batt presetior, and the furett 


Thus on hife’s “fage may I my part 
i maintain, . - 
An at my exit, thy applaufes gain. 
When thy pale herald fummons me 
away, 


int a me in that dre taftrophe ; 

In laft conflict gua:. me fram a- 

Pe my foul expiring tothyarms. 
PEABO SF PD 


A W IS He 


RANT me ye Gods, 2 calm and 
fafe retreat, 
Far from the noify fplendor of the 
great, 
Where } in “ev peace, and health 
may 
Thofe fein ort days which heaven 
fhali me lend. 
I'd have (if that I for myfelf might 
c hufe) 
Al me cottage neat, but not profufe, 
Which on the fummit of a hill fhould 
ftand, 
And of the neighbouring plains the 
view command; 
On this fide, woods; on that a ver- 
dant mead; 
A river near, ftor’d with the finrev 
breed, 
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Roceay (but not too much ) of world- 


WwW ealth, 


The. Guiles of that aufpicious goddefs, 


health. 

A little garden too, which I’d have 

or’ 
Withthe bel fruits each countrycould 
r 

Nor be the well chofe library forgot, 

Which ¥ would have to grace my lit- 
tle cot.’ 

Ye 7” wi divine, unto my fuit ar- 


And add i be compleat all) a faithful 
rich 

Fromfopp’ry spride, difimulationfree; 

One, who would always thunk and act 


like me; 
Except, when I was wrong, and thea 
fo kind, 
To tell me of thofe fanits to which I’m 
blind, ~ 
And, if indulgent heaven bleft my 
itore [ poor; 


With an increafe, Pd give unto the 
The indigent and needy fhould not 
Wait [ gate. 

In vain, nor uaveliey’d go from my 
To ferve my God, fhould be the 


chiefeft end 
Of life: to him thould all my a4ions 
tend. ring TOYS» 


This-world Pd feorn, and ail its tit 

Iltufion all, and viftonary joys! 

A better I’ve intview, and to prepare 

For that, fhould- be my cies, my only 
care. lateft days, 

Thus, would I live, and fpend mv 

Ip chanting hymns to my creator’s 

praie. G. 


PPB Pr 


Jur Rerrosvecr or LIFF. 
Or the One Thing valuable. 


2 chance may take or give; 
Beauty lives a day and dies; 
Honor lulls us while we live, 
Mirth’s a cheat, and pleafure flies. 
Is there nothing worth our care? 
Timeandchance,and death our fors ; 
If our joys fo fleeting are, 
Are we only ty’d to woes? 
het Religion anfwer, No; 
Her eternal powers prevail, 
When honors, riches, ceate to flow, 
And beauty, mirth, and pleafure fail 
MARIA, 
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Foreign Occurrences. 
tb | . 

FRANKFORT, (Germany) 07. 25. 

F the.end of th 1787 
JA Taberot Prove eh ae 
dom of Bohemia were calculated at 
* 4,2 f2 not including the. itants 
of the Canton of Afch all of whom 


‘ere of the above The 
a Sot thofe of Re ieleesc per- 
{uation is 33:975- 


Loxvony Odfober 28. 
A laudable example —Mr. T. Brad- 
for}, late an upholiterer at Doncafter, 
a few years ago became @, pt; 
t from a return of fortune, on Tuef- 
day lait, by public vertigement, he 
convened his creditors, and mot only 
aid them uear acool. but, with other 
ama ds, gave them an e] enter- 
tainnsemt. The bells of church 
were rung,and the day concluded with 
the gitaief harmony. 

ovember 9. The Imperial forces in 
ata under yeste # ane — 

ung up every perfon they have fou 
in hi Al cone Sercval of the 
fo tacaie have been executed on a 


ows. 
5 ley AH the few curiofitics 


hitherto epesed am Botany Bay, is 
a leaf of very uncommon properties; 
the moft extraordinary is, that when 
dricd, even without being pulverifed, 
it goes. off on the explofjon of a 
match, with an application fomewhat 
in the manner of egerets the air 
is afterwards agreeably perfamed.— 
Experiments are now making, to try 
what force it may pofleis, ¢ 
with other materials of explofion. 
Paris, November 5. 

The final decifion of the grand que- 
ftion on the property of Clergy, 
was agitated in no Jefs than nine dif- 
ferent aflemblies, and has produced 
moft violeat debates. The importance 
of the decifion, brought back all ranks 
of people to Paris, and it was finaily 
determined in the tulle meeting that 
bas aflembled fince the firft opening of 
the States General, there being no 
fewer than 964 members prefent. 

The Count de Mirabeau, cloied the 
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debate with the ing pertinent 
“fave cline weet fhew the revenues 
of the Clergy were the property of the 
rte revenues,fays he, have been 
given to the Clergy, either 

archs or private perions, or purchafed 
by them. If monarchs gave them, in 
thes cafe, they originally belonged to 

people ; 1 vate 

bettowed them *~ the C for the 
ufe of the public worfhip, which be- 
longs to the people ; if the revenues 
pavohaiticpsiichentedl it was done with 


the faving of > amount of 
which belonged to the people.” 

The queition was thencarried in the 
following words : 

Firit, “* That all. the. Eeclefiaftical 
property is at the difpofal of the nati- 
on, .at the ms of providing ia 
proper manner for the a of 
religion, to maintain its minift and 
eafe the poor, under thei ction, 
and conformable to the i ions of 

inces. a 

Art. Il, “ That in the itions 
to be made for maintaining the mini- 
fters of religion, no carate fhall have 
lefs than 1200 livres per annam, ex- 
clufive of his lodging and garden.” - 

In favorof the decree 578 
Againft it 346 
Majority =» -.232 

Ee 2 


Domeftic Occurrences. 





f —--— — } ’ 
Lexincton, (Kentucky) 02. jy. 


On Thurfday lat, it was fo dark 
from about two o’clock until half 
four, in the evening, that the inhabit- 
ants of this place were obliged to have 
lighted candles to dine by, 

Various are the conjeStures with 
refpect to the caufe of the ‘— 
fome fuppoied it proceeded only from 
an uncommon unick fog,or clouded at- 
mofphere—whilift others are of opini- 
on, that fome ummenfe opaque body 
pailing at that time between the body 
ot the fun and the, earth, was the 
caufe, All objeéts had that yellow 


appearance which they have in a great 
eetple of the fun. 
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Wicnaster, (Virginia) Fan. 13. 
_ Emigrants to Kentucky, Jed by 
Mufkingum from rit of Augutt, 1786, 
to rsth May, 1789, 19,889 fouls, 1067 
hoats, 8884 hories, 2297 cattle, seas 
fheep, 62 s3; befides thole 
which palfed att niakt aamenieat 


BALTIMORE, january 19. 


emen are una- 
nimoufly cortefponding mem- 
bers of the Medical Society of Balti- 
more, viz. Doctor Francis Cheney, fe- 
nior, of Somerfet county; Doctor 
Francis Cheney, junior, and Dodtor 
John Woo rd, of Princefs-Anne, in 
the fame county ; and Solomon Birk- 
head, M. B. of Cambridge. 

Arrivals at this port, trom January 
1, 1789, to January 1, 1790—56 thips, 
8 fhows, 157 brigsy 260 fchooners, 
and 211 floops—T otal 692. 


Hartrorn, Fanuary 7. 

Since the firft of “September 1788, 
ten thoufand two hundred and feven- 
ty-eight yards of woollen cloth have 
been made at the woollen manufatto- 
ry in this city. It is with pleafure we 
add that this manufactory is in a floa- 
rifhing ftare—four thoufand weight of 
fine wool has juft come to hand from 
Spain, which with what was before on 
hand makes a large ftock—A number 
of good workmen are employed, and 
broad and narrow cloaths of various 
colours, fupertine, middling, and low 
priced, are fold on as reafonable terms 
as they can be imported. 

Puirapecrnuia, December 30. 

The following is the produce of 35 
acres of ground, 14 acres of which 
is ploughed ground, farmed by Wil- 
liam Johnfon, at Frankford mill. 

170 1-2 Buthels Barley, . 
; Ditto Rye, 
Ditto Wheat, 
1-2 Ditto Buckwheat, 
Ditto Indian Corn 
Tons Hay, 
Ditto Pumpkins, 
Buthels Potatocs, 
Ditto Turnips, 
t-2 Acre Plax. 


New-Yors, January 7. 
Oa Sunday lait the Rev. Anton 


Theodore Brown, Romith Mifionary 
among the Indians, and lately {rom 
Canada, read his recantation from the 
errors of the Church of Rome, ia the 
Lutheran Chatch in Franktort-ftreet, 
betore the Rev. Dr. Kunzie, and @ 
large and reipectable congregation. 

For the lait 12 months Mr. Brown 

reached to a Lutheran congregation 
in New-Johnfton, Canada ; but would 
not adminifter the facrament unul he 
had made a public recantation. 

Mr. Brown was greatly refpected 
among the Romilh Clergy, and had 
got letters of recommendation from 
the Bithop of Canada, with lcave to go 
to Europe. 

Accofnt of the fea veffels which have 
arrived at the port of New-York, 
‘from the rit of January, 1789, té 

the sft of January, 1790. 

Ships. Brigs. Sch’rs. Sloopse 
American, a3 145 67 415 
Britif, 68 73 o£ 75 
Portuguefe, 3 6 I 
Ss anifh, 3 3 I 
Datch  t*‘— 

F rench, I 5 ow 
-—— 2 a 


Swedes, 





a 


Evizasztu Town, Yanuary 30. 

The London papers prophely a 
change in the Brinth miniftry, aad 
mention a negociation with Spain be- 
ing on the carpet—the view of Great 
Britain being to trade to the Spaniia 
colonies in South America, or other- 
wife'to have a free trade to Old Spain. 
Extrad of a letter from a House of reo 

Spettability in Bourdeaux, dated No- 

vember 17, 1789, toa gentler an in 

Pi ik idel ph la. 

“* Matters are now perfeSly quiet 
and peaceable at Paris, and the Nati- 
onal aflembly daily adopting meafures 
to render this one of the moft refpec- 
table and flourifhing countries jn Eu- 
rope——There is not the thadow of 
danger of a national bankruptey, and 
private property is 45 fecure as in any 
part of the world.” 

AMERICAN “SILK. 

The fo!! uew how eafiij 
filk might be @ultivaicd in thee 
States; and that nothing buta lite 
attention is neceflary to clothe ow 


on oni? 
Vv eared whee 
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wives and daughters in filk of our 
own manufacturing, befides neating 
the hufbandman a very handfome tum 
of money annually. — . 

The town of Mansfield, ia Connec- 
ticut, have this laft feafon made about 
200 weight of raw filk——Some fami- 
hes as muchas 16!b.. chiefly by 
the help of women and children. The 
whole operation was only five or fix 
weeks during the feafon.—One wo- 
man andtwo or three children can 
tend filk worms iufhicient to make ten 
or twelve pounds of filk. Near four 
pounds have been produced from fe- 
ven trees. only—and one pound was 
produced from eight fmall trees, the 
eighth year only trom the feed. Raw 
filk is id at five dollars per lb— 
When manufactured into handker- 
chiefs, ribbons and fewing filk, it 
comes to nearly one dollar.per ounce, 
which neats large profits to the ma- 
nufacturer. 

; Set ' 
PROGRESS or SCIENCE. 
[ From a Bo/lon paperof the 16th ult.) 

A Corréfpontlent obferves, that a 
tafte for’ improving medical’ know- 
ledge appears. fince-the Revolution 
to have made a rapid progrefs among 
us. The various medical -focietics 
that have been formed, and the curi- 
ous cafes they have colle@ed, will, 
we hope, at fone future time, by their 
publication, add to the general tock 
of knowledse among mankind, and 
promote the reputation and improve- 
ment ofourconntry. Among the vo- 
luptary affociations that have been 
formed, two of the fairett candidates 
for fame, ave the Neev-Haven Sucie- 
éy, and that in the County of Middle- 
Jex. ‘The former has already begun 
its publications, and we hope the lat- 
ter will emulate the laudable exam- 
ple. The numerous communications, 
of which lifts have, from time to time, 

een publifhed, juftify an expectation 
of this fort. Notwithftanding the 
great improvements that this branch 
ot icience has within a few years re- 
ceived from learned Locieties and Jear- 
ned men, efpeciatly in Europeg.we 
mutt confefS that it is fill far from 
perfection, Itis acommon ob{erva- 
tion, that revolutions promote not on- 
ly politics! bur feinr nhc imMprove- 
meat, agd the remark is grounded on 


European as well as on our oWn expe- 
rience. Surely then it ts but realona-. 
ble to expect from 2 cduntry ju 
{pringing into exiftence, not only the 
improvements which tend to multiply 
our comforts, but’thofé medical difco- 
veries both fyfternatréal and practital, 
which by preferving” health thall in- 
creafe our capacity for enjoyméit. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Massacuussres. . At Hatfield, 
Deacon Elijah Morton to Mrs. Martha 
Barftow, aged 67! 

New-York. Jn the capiial, Uon. 
Ifaac, Coles to Mif$ Cathanne Thomifan 
—Mr. Samuel Derenicr to dii.s Heiter 
Anthony. 

In Albany, Mv. Jacob Ja. Lanfing 
to Milfs Anne Quackeabois—Dr. Ro- 
bert Vin Zilver to Mis Harrict Zert- 
witz—Mr. Cornelius 1. Wyakoup to 
Mils Polly Forfey. 

Pennsyivanna, Lu P/ilitelphia, 
Mr. Kubert Wharton to Mils Salome 
C. Chancellor—Capt. Gwinn to Milfs 
Mary Lukens. 

DEATHS. 

MAssacuusetrrs. 4/ Kitiery, La- 
dy Mary Pepperell—4 Abburihamsy 
Mi. Ephraim Stone, ms Te and his 
wife, aged 76—At Sunderland, Dea- 
con Nathaniel Smith, azed g1 ; he left 
6 children, 47 grand-children, and 9a 
great grand-children ; his age with 
that of five furviving filters, amounted 
to 493 years. ; 

Connecticut. 42a? Hartford, 
Hon. Wiliam Pitkin—4t Mandsfcld, 
Mr. Caleb Huntington, aged 97. 

New-Yorn. Jn the capital, Mr. 
George Carrol—At Fi/bkilt, Dr. The- 
odorus Van Wyck—at Poughkeepjie, 
Silas’ Marth, Eig. 

New-Jersty. Jn Elizaheth Town, 
Mrs. Davton, wife of Dig Jona- 
than I, Dayton.—/z New-Bramprrick, 
Col. AzarizhDunham—J/n Crauberry, 
Rev. Thomas Smith. 

PennsyLvANiA. Jp Philadelpiia, 
Henrv Hale Graham, Bly. ~~ 

NoktTH-CarouinA, At Fayette- 
villey Major-General Richard Caiwell. 

SouTrH-Cirouna. J9Charlejton, 
Mrs. Llannah Moultrie, wife of 3nga- 
dier-Gencial Moultrie. 

Tin the ® Aern Territory, ow. Sa- 
mucl UL. Parivns. 











